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PREFACE 


Hannah Arendt is a figure frequently studied and, quite frankly, 
misunderstood. To many if not most, Arendt’s thought is associated with 
the work and life of her first mentor, Martin Heidegger. Closely following 
this recognition is an appreciation of the philosophical extensiveness of her 
The Human Condition and the timeless appeal of Arendt’s The Origins of 
Totalitarianism. I do not deny the significance of either of these works; I 
do protest the attitude a few of those who have read them assume. 

My initial introduction to Arendt began with a deep dive into Origins 
and, after persevering through wave upon wave of that spirited volume, 
an eager effort to read everything even remotely related to her I could 
get my hands on. It was only then that I realised what readers of the 
present volume will soon discover: A curious gap in the literature suggests 
a powerful and prolonged influence in connection, not with Heidegger, 
but with Arendt’s second mentor, the existentialist Karl Jaspers. 

In this book, I explore this gap in the literature as it now exists as to the 
extent of Jaspers’s influence upon the development of Arendt’s thought. 
My approach is informed by the emphasis upon linguistic specificity and 
contextual awareness advanced by the Cambridge School and an aware- 
ness of exploratory depths which a project of this extent entails. 

Hannah Arendt - Between Ideologies charts the development of German- 
American political theorist Hannah Arendt’s thought as informed by those 
philosophers whom she read and with whom she related. Prominent among 
these are existentialists who have informed philosophical and_ political 
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awareness from then on. The focus of this book then becomes Arendt’s 
convergence with and departures from these, leading to what I classify as 
her atypicality as an existentialist. 

There are three observations that can be made as to the defining 
attributes of Arendt’s approach, informed by Jaspers, towards a practical 
existentialism. These are: realistic and specific experiential validity; honest 
and open communicability; and direct and frequent transparency in refer- 
entiality and relation to others, both in terms of language and intention. 
Among my most original claims about Arendt’s quasi-existentialism: An 
action is significant to the extent that it is recognized; it is best recog- 
nized when it is longest discussed and remembered; and it is best remem- 
bered when it is reliably recorded. Part and parcel with any notion of 
enduring existential significance is the willingness to relinquish its freedom 
of undetermined content to the security of an abiding structure. Arendt’s 
atypicality, as such, is in departure from Heidegger and is also a point of 
connectivity she shares with Jaspers. 

My claim is that it is not in the primacy of the present (the focus of 
the unthinking hedonist or the privatized capitalist) or the primacy of the 
future (in which Marxism, Hegelianism and indeed totalitarianism locate 
their idealization), but rather in the primacy of the past, a past unfettered 
by those elements of the tradition that have been misapplied and misinter- 
preted by many in the gamut of “professional thinkers” Arendt disassoci- 
ates herself from,! from which an approach to the answer of the question 
of Being can begin. That is, it is not modernity which Arendt critiques 
as a time period or even as a political reality that is the issue, so much 
as modernity in relation to tradition. In conclusion, it is claimed that if 
Arendt defines modern existentialism as “the rebellion of the philosopher 
against philosophy,”” Arendt is an inverted existentialist—for she prefers 
to rebel against the philosopher. 


1 Hannah Arendt, The Life of the Mind: Thinking (London: Secker & Warburg, 1978), 
3, 5, 53; Hannah Arendt, The Life of the Mind: Willing (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1978), 33, 195, 198. 


?Hannah Arendt, Between Past and Future: Eight Exercises in Political Thought (New 
York: Viking Press, 1968), 8. 


PREFACE Vii 


Thus, this book strives to unearth Arendt’s approach to the ideological 
developments of modernity while disturbing assumptions that have been 
applied, mistakenly and arguably, ideologically, to her. 


Florida Legislature, USA Rebecca Dew, Ph.D. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Absent Arendt 


Tracing the development of modern philosophical history from the pen 
of a personage whose writings have often been misunderstood is not an 
easy task. It is, however, the task of this book. In this book, existentialism 
as a modern attempt at meaning will be examined—a supranational dia- 
logue involving multiple threads and arriving, in its French, German and 
now American materializations at remarkable conclusions. The exchange 
of ideas in this conversation is transatlantic and in this sense comparative, 
affecting the development of ideas in countries touched by the intellects 
of Germany, France and the United States. The approach this volume 
takes is to enter into a discussion of modern existentialism and its post- 
modern aftereffects along a path that first requires understanding the 
ideas its thinkers put into words. To do so, however, the contributions 
of a thinker who has become a premier figure in intellectual assessments 
of the political and the international will need to be explored. 

Hannah Arendt is the modern and American segue for this incisive sur- 
vey of existentialist thought. Such a survey is best undertaken, however, 
with awareness of what this thinker did and did not profess—and of how 
she has and has not been accurately represented. In order to investigate 
Arendt’s criticisms of modern ideology and her contributions to existen- 
tialist thought, in order to better understand her approach to philosophi- 
cal awareness and political practice, it is necessary to distinguish between 
what was written by her and what has been said about her. Arendt’s work 
presents a contextualized and internationally aware account of modernity; 
Arendt located her work specifically in political terms and went so far as 
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to associate modernity with a “revival of political thought”.! As such, she 
has been noted among the most influential philosophers of the twentieth 
century” and remains of peculiar relevance to understanding the progres- 
sion of existentialist thought and its bearing to pervasive ideologies in 
senses political, contextual and topical. Nevertheless, Arendt did express 
less-than-favourable assessments of what modern intellectual, technologi- 
cal, and political revolutions have to offer. 

Modernity, for Arendt, is ideological. The social atomization of moder- 
nity has been reflected philosophically in the existentialist attempt to 
reassert the individual in defiance of mass society. Arendt’s mentors 
Karl Jaspers and Martin Heidegger, philosophers of the existential vari- 
ety, arrived at different interpretations in their respective philosophies of 
Being. Jaspers’s epochal consciousness hinged upon the axial period of 
history, which he defines as central to the creation of human myth, mean- 
ing and cultural awareness As Heidegger would have it, “inquiry must 
begin from the ‘existentiell’ (concrete, specific, local) sense we have of 
ourselves as caught up in the midst of a practical world”®; it is this experi- 
ential reality which Heidegger refers to as life- world. In conversation with 
these voices, Arendt’s work can be seen as a further extension of exis- 
tentialism, albeit atypical in its approach to tradition and its embrace of 
human possibility in the context of political community. 

In political terms, modernity is often associated with the rise of the 
nation-state, although the conceptualization of modernity lends itself 
rather too easily to broad sociological connotations. For Arendt, the 
political significance of modernity commences with the eighteenth- 
century French and American Revolutions concomitant with the rise of 
modern democracy. Philosophically, Arendt associates modernity with 
thinkers such as Kant, Kierkegaard, Marx and Nietzsche. Modernity, 
in the creation of a secular mass society, has produced the existentialist 
quest and ushered in postmodernity. Given the span of Arendt’s life 
(1906-1975), modernity will be interpreted here as referring to the early 
twentieth century onwards. 

The formulation of ideology—first coined by Antoine Destutt de Tracy 
and coming into formal existence with the French Revolution—is a dis- 
tinctly modern phenomenon. “Since the mid-nineteenth century, the 
term ideology has been made so capacious ... it has become variously 
a system of ideas, a zeitgeist of an epoch, a cultural digest”.* However, 
Arendt’s critique of modernity locates ideology in terms that are primar- 
ily philosophical and cultural, and that is where my use of the term will 
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reside. Although Arendt displays some support for liberal ideology in her 
advocacy of democratic pluralism in line with Aristotle’s harmony of polit- 
ical voices,° yet the ideological developments of modernity remain highly 
problematic. Modernity is a problem in terms of its anti-tradition, its sec- 
ularism, its tendency towards the violent in its exaltation of activity and 
its untethered need for progress and change. These features are as much 
a product of modern ideological developments as they render modern 
society susceptible to new waves of ideological persuasion. 

What makes Arendt’s existentialism significant is the extent to which 
she follows Karl Jaspers in approaching philosophy not only as an intel- 
lectual engagement but as an experiential reality to be embarked on with 
courage. This is not the approach that Heidegger would take, although it 
may suggest resonances with existentialism of a French variety, as will be 
explored in Chapter 6. This is only one regard suggesting Arendt’s atyp- 
ical existentialism stands head-and-shoulders above the rest, approach- 
ing experience as a lived and engaged-in reality, an enterprise far more 
invested than the thinking detachment of Heidegger, far more connected 
than the passionate rebellion of Camus, and far more committed than the 
disenchanted pessimism of Sartre. 

This is to say that modernity, as Arendt sees it through the glass of 
her atypical existentialism, is problematic. The bureaucratized secularity 
of modern society and the emotional effects of modernity correlate to the 
philosophical developments of existentialist thought Arendt encountered. 
Following these developments, theorists such as Lyotard® have identi- 
fied the ideological developments of our current time as postmodern, 
a term he defines in line with increasing awareness of the understand- 
ings of Enlightenment rationalism as simplistic and recognition of the 
need for philosophical, cultural and socio-political contributions external 
to modernity. Corresponding to the acknowledged limitations of indi- 
vidual subjectivity, the awareness of the emotional deficits engendered 
by “mass society”” indicate pronounced similarities between Arendt’s 
critique of modernity and the postmodern realization of the problems 
thereof. This book is at once an engagement with these problems and 
a reflective response through the words of Arendt. Gaining an under- 
standing of Arendt’s contribution to existentialist thought in historical 
and philosophical terms and her criticisms of the ideological effects of 
modernity follow hand in hand. 

Arendt criticized the ideology of modernity as decadent; modernity, 
especially in its secular ideological forms, is rife with uncertainty and 
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presents a future that can only be categorized as doubtful. In light of this, 
the existential quest for human meaning and human value is frustrated, a 
frustration with which Arendt engages in her postulate of political action® 
and vindication of human value.’ In contrast to the onset of an increas- 
ingly socialized and bureaucratized modernity, Arendt advocated polit- 
ical activity as the foremost public expression of the free adult. In this 
combination of philosophical thought with political activity, Arendt was 
willing to suffer professional ostracism and even political exile during the 
course of the Nazi rise to power. It comes as no surprise that Arendt con- 
sidered modernity’s ideological developments highly problematic in their 
tendency towards individual dehumanization and social alienation. 

Arendt’s life and time were coloured by her distinctive identity as Jew- 
ess and ensuing experience of institutionalized persecution, which exerted 
an obvious impact upon the development of her political philosophy.!? 
Not only was Arendt denied access to teaching positions at German uni- 
versities on account of rising anti-Semitism, but she based the central 
thesis of among her most famous scholarly contributions, The Origins 
of Totalitarianism—not to mention over a third of the massive volume’s 
intellectual content—upon its institutionalized practice. For Arendt, the 
most significant feature of the German and Russian pan-movements was 
their peculiarly ideological hatred of the Jews, a hatred “severed from 
all actual experience concerning the Jewish people, political, social, or 
economic”.!! Kurt Blumenfeld, a Zionist and avowed critic of German- 
Jewish assimilation, initiated Arendt into Jewish politics as early as 1926. 
Arendt offered her home as a harbour for political refugees from Hitler’s 
burgeoning regime, although this and similar political activity came at 
substantial personal cost to her: Arendt’s collection of anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda from the Prussian State Library resulted in her apprehension and 
interrogation at the hands of the German police. After more than a week 
held under arrest, Arendt managed to escape to Czechoslovakia, thence 
to Geneva and thence to Paris. She was to remain a displaced person, a 
stateless exile, for eighteen years. 

Of similar relevance to an understanding of the existential significance 
of her work is an acknowledgement of the suffering and uncertainties 
Arendt experienced at the hands of first her country of birth, Germany, 
and then her country of residence, France. Arendt experienced the 
irrationality of politically institutionalized racism and the insecurities of 
prolonged refugee status; she underwent all the physical instabilities of 
shifting residence and careers, working first with an organization that 
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helped train young émigrés to Palestine (Agriculture et Artisanat), then 
as director of Youth Aliyah while also under the employ of Baroness Ger- 
maine de Rothschild and finally with the Jewish Agency in Paris. Arendt 
experienced all the emotional instabilities of marital dissolution and serial 
monogamy, divorcing the Jewish philosopher Gunther Stern to marry the 
leftist German political refugee Heinrich Bliicher; she experienced all the 
helpless bitterness of rising French anti-Semitism and the indignities of 
political detainment as an “enemy alien” at Gurs in the south of France. 
It was only through flight to the United States in May 1941 that Arendt, 
occupied with research work for the Commission on European Jewish 
Cultural Reconstruction in New York, found the political security and 
physical opportunity to begin writing The Origins of Totalitarianism, a 
project that would take almost ten years for her to complete. It is only 
with this contextualization of this woman’s resilience, political activism 
and scholarly intensity springing from her psycho-emotive trauma that 
we can understand the impetus behind her scholarly contributions. 

This volume charts the development of Arendt’s thought as informed 
by this historical context and, more particularly, those philosophers whom 
she read and with whom she related. Arendt pursued the act of thinking 
via the approach developed by her mentor Martin Heidegger together 
with an understanding of political action advanced by, most notably, her 
other mentor Karl Jaspers. A path is traced through Arendt’s exploration 
of Aristotle’s understanding of publicity, activity, communication, per- 
suasion and responsibility—the link between morality (virtue) and poli- 
tics in the pursuit of the common good modified by the Christian view 
of the will derived from Augustine together with her understanding of 
Immanuel Kant in relation to judgment and imagination. The view is 
then advanced, first intimated to the author by Reinhard Schulz, that of 
these Arendt was most influenced and informed by the life, work and 
encouragement of her mentor Jaspers. 

The influence of Jaspers is discernible in terms of his critique of the 
modern phenomenon of mass man and the social effects of increasing 
isolation and despiritualization, leading him to his recommendations of 
practical and courageous action in public terms. In philosophical terms, 
Arendt sought, with Jaspers, a reconciled recognition of the purpose of 
politics through an exploration of the interaction of education with his- 
tory. This view is held in contrast to the impact of Heidegger, whose 
influence upon the emerging intellect of the young Arendt was a mix- 
ture of inspiration and evaporation. Heidegger’s approach to thinking as 
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estranged from present action drove her away from him and his intellec- 
tual posture, almost as much as his anti-Semitic stance and collaboration 
with the Nazis during Hitler’s rise to power—a rise that forced her to flee 
Germany, as well. 

The first chapter of this book addresses its research aims and rationale, 
including the literature already written on the topic. In the first part of 
the book, my emphasis is on the influence on Arendt’s life and work on 
the part of those she read and with whom she related. Chapter 2 begins 
with the influence of Aristotle; Chapter 3 outlines the influence of Kant, 
with particular reference to the formation of Arendt’s view of judgment; 
Chapter 4 approaches Arendt’s interactions, intellectual and otherwise, 
with her mentor Karl Jaspers; and Chapter 5 engages with the now- 
famous debate as to the influence of Martin Heidegger. In the second 
part of this book, a comparative discussion of Arendt’s atypical existen- 
tialism is made, both in conversation with other existentialists (Chapter 6) 
and as distinct from them (Chapter 7). This is then followed by conclu- 
sions and suggestions for further areas of exploration in the final chapter 
of this book, Chapter 8. This is to state that Arendt’s views have been 
absent from the conversation long enough. 

The claim is made that Arendt merits an atypical place among the 
existentialist philosophers of the continental scheme and an introductory 
place among the existentialists of the United States.!* A distinction is 
made between the influence of Heidegger and of Jaspers upon the young 
Arendt. Critical in this discussion are their respective approaches to 
modernity and to the tradition which informed it. Arendt’s conception of 
modernity can be located within a series of losses. Tradition, thought, cul- 
ture and truth, for Arendt, are the threads that hold the narrative fabric of 
humanity together. The primary loss (1) the loss of tradition, is followed 
closely by, (2) the loss of faith, (3) the loss of authority, (4) the loss of 
meaning, (5) the loss of reason, (6) the loss of thought, (7) the loss of pri- 
vacy, (8) the loss of education, (9) the loss of culture and finally (10) the 
loss of humanity. Instead, modernity has opted for the whimsical embrace 
of (1) action, (2) process and (3) change by way of revolution, under 
the mistaken assumption that newer is better just because it has energy 
and the belief that authority ceases to exist just because it is ignored. 
In this section, analysis is made of Arendt’s discourse on the modern 
predicament.!* In the sections which follow, Arendt’s approach to the 
modern predicament is examined as it was informed by the philosophers 
she studied and by whom she was mentored, Heidegger and Jaspers. 
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I consider the picture Arendt portrays to be complicated insofar as the 
severing of each of these critical threads—with the associated losses of 
tradition, faith, authority, meaning, reason, thought, privacy, education, 
culture and humanity—leads to the unravelling of those beside it, gener- 
ating the loss of narrative fabric we now experience. According to Arendt, 
it was the Roman exaltation of tradition which was “the guiding thread 
through the past and the chain to which each new generation knowingly 
or unknowingly was bound”.!* The attachment of this “thread” of tradi- 
tion related to the understanding of the world in both the individual and 
political sense.!> The loss of tradition signifies inevitably a loss of religious 
and _ historical grounding, which necessarily leads to a loss of faith in all 
that is true, enduring and good, in favour of the young, changing, rebel- 
lious and ignorant. Thus, the loss of narrative (philosophical, religious, 
historical or otherwise) amounts to a loss of human culture, an expres- 
sion of the talents of the individual as a reflection of the historical time 
which she inhabits. The political emphasis of modernity upon constructed 
norms and the mass equalization of society through both education and 
entertainment combine with an irreligious modern philosophy to produce 
social alienation and moral abstruseness, with the long-term tendency of 
irrationality. The result is not the enlightened equality of the individual 
or the glorification of human ability through artistic achievement and cul- 
tural expression but rather the disrespect of the individual and the blind 
subservience to what could well be called the secular superstition. 

This attitude towards the modern predicament distinguishes Arendt 
from that of her mentor Heidegger—even though the latter’s views have 
too often been considered compatible with hers.!° The primary fault 
with too closely aligning the views of Arendt alongside those of her 
existentialist mentor Heidegger is further compounded by the systematic 
silence on the philosophical impacts of Arendt’s other mentor, Jaspers, 
upon the development of her political philosophy. The purpose of this 
research is to explore Arendt’s assessment of modernity and approach to 
politics as atypical, and with particular relation to the philosophical views 
of her mentors Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers. Arendt was informed 
by them—as indeed she was by Aristotle, Kant and Augustine—but this 
does not negate the atypicality of Arendt’s approach or her enlightened 
respect for tradition. 

For Arendt, the most fundamental loss experienced by modernity, the 
loss which defines all others, is the loss of tradition. The starting point of 
this loss is not a natural by-product of history so much as a philosophical 
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rebellion against it; the beginning can be traced to the chosen ideological 
stance of the epoch-definers of the revolutionary development of mod- 
ern intellectual thought (Kant, Kierkegaard, Marx and Nietzsche), but 
has since morphed into the proclivity towards philosophical and historical 
forgetfulness we see on all fronts of modern social awareness—religious, 
educational and political—developments more in line with the distrust 
and fear inherent to Descartes’ de omnibus dubitandum est than with the 
inspired fervency of revolutionary idealism.!”7 The emotional prevalence 
of doubt, as Arendt puts it, is manifest as a “general crisis and instability 
in modern society”.!® This doubtful sentiment so characteristic of moder- 
nity has led not only to a distrust of tradition and to a distrust of the 
mind, but of the senses. It was Nietzsche who discovered that “the sen- 
suous loses its very raison d’étre when it is deprived of its background 
of the suprasensuous and transcendent”.!? In other words, human emo- 
tion both implies and demands transcendence. If traditional encounters 
with the transcendent are denied, then so too, it would seem, is what we 
traditionally know, experience and feel—human emotion. 

Further, this proclivity towards forgetfulness*® reveals itself as con- 
tributing to ideological confusion—the proliferation of unlikely ideo- 
logical stances and the eradication of the most likely—and widespread 
ignorance. The human need for history lies in the creation of immortality 
through memory.”! The role of tradition, and educational transfer, is of 
vital importance to the maintenance of meaning through memory. With- 
out narrative consistency, modernity threatens breakage of “the thread 
of continuity in history itself’.2? Indeed, one of the most important 
concepts in the development of Arendt’s thought, distinguishing her 
existentialism as atypical, is the principle of natality. Natality, or the 
human capacity to begin through birth, is the defining moment of the 
human as individual and plays an integral part in the creation of human 
culture,?° a statement Arendt supports with the “Roman pathos for 
foundation”.** In this classical emphasis, the Roman Republic’s founding 
act sets the precedent for national identity, political recognition, cultural 
unification and historic continuity.?> Arendt also illustrates the impor- 
tance of the written word in the formation and continuity of ideological 
cohesion and cultural meaning through verbal narrative,”° indicating the 
political primacy of the constitution as the formative embodiment which 
most defines and guarantees identity. National identity, however, must be 
followed by national belief in line with a cohesive narrative if the political 
entity is to retain its strength and character. 
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While Arendt’s treatment of modernity is well-represented in her essays 
Between Past and Future (1961, 1968), her other works also make rel- 
evant and insightful contributions to our understanding of the type and 
features of her existentialism and her place in the transatlantic intellectual 
exchange. Arendt’s argument in On Revolution confirms the uniqueness 
of the American democratic form; she highlights the liberal emphasis of 
the democratic republic in that it does not seek to limit power so much 
as extend power to the individual, a decentralized admission of power. 
This capacity for self-government is, for Arendt, the “lost treasure of the 
revolution”.?” In contrast, On Violence reinforces Arendt’s dislocation of 
action from thought, a dislocation expressed as violence, and the failed 
attempt to arrive at hope through action. Essentially, in the secularized 
conception of freedom as action, action is idealized as leading to change 
and thus defining modernity. But this idealization of the modern ideol- 
ogy is misplaced in that it assigned a certain nobility to violence, excusing 
its horrors in admiration of its ruthless efficiency. 

The justification of violence occurs for the most part not within the 
environs of political justice (as established under legitimate authority) or 
political power (as an aggregate of popular consensus), but in a hazy con- 
ception of rights allocated in the dim twilight of socialized bureaucracies, 
which present spaces of interpretive ambiguity and general uncertainty 
through the detachment inherent to their administrative procedure. Sim- 
ilarly, as an analysis of Arendt’s Origins of Totalitarianism (1951) shows, 
the loss of traditional narratives through the rise of an ideology of decep- 
tion and fear can culminate in the all-pervasive tyranny that is totalitarian. 
Characteristic of this society is its rejection of the human gua human, as 
demonstrated through the suppression of religious beliefs, cultural activi- 
ties and individual interests it entailed. 

In Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, the collective will of the state out- 
ranked what were meant to be the primary signifiers of modernity, the 
rights and freedoms of the individuals who constituted it, thereby vali- 
dating Arendt’s essays in their ascription of the demise of the human qua 
human to the advent of modernity. Similarly, Arendt’s identification of 
the formation of modern mass society?® is reminiscent of the totalitarian 
tendencies towards social atomization?? and “pseudomysticism”, in that 
“the people it dominates never really know why something is happening, 
and a rational interpretation of laws does not exist”.°° Thus, the cold, 
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calculated, and secretive consistency of the totalitarian regime is compa- 
rable to the methodical bureaucratization of society in political modernity 
at large. 

Thus, Arendt’s scathing assessment of modernity is troubling in its 
accuracy*! and unsettling in its atypicality. The most significant devel- 
opment of modernity is not the hatred of the old so much as a rebellion 
against the established. The primary feature of modernity is the rebel- 
lion against authority. And it is this loss of authority which is felt most 
keenly by the individual and the polis. It was Kierkegaard, Marx and Niet- 
zsche who first thought outside of the traditional contexts of established 
authority, and, as such, they became the torch-bearers of modernity— 
torch-bearers who, in their fiery optimism and burning zeal, soon found 
that a fire without fuel (and without confident torch-bearers) can only 
be turned into ashes. The glorification of action over philosophical reflec- 
tion, a socialized and materialistic glorification evinced by Marx’s theoret- 
ical contributions, can only generate the passing achievements that action 
without memory or life without meaning brings. If Arendt is correct, 
meaning, by definition, is unattainable through action; only the accurate 
contextualization of history paired with the honest compilation of trust- 
worthy scribes and the faithful dissemination of reliable teachers can be 
trusted. Without trust, there is no hope just as there remains no past. As 
Arendt details, the inevitable consequence of Nietzsche’s inverted Platon- 
ism is nihilism, a loss of groundings ontological, epistemological, moral 
and emotional.*? The modern loss of tradition has decidedly political, cul- 
tural and educational implications, and still more impactful are the impli- 
cations of these changes to the distinctly human endeavours of ethics, 
psychology and artistic creativity. If the secular utopia is the promised 
hope of modernity, it is a promise that must be classified as deceptive. 

This book bridges the gap regarding Arendt’s approach to the philo- 
sophical developments resulting from the modern period, restoring to the 
public view what has been too long an absent Arendt. In fact, Arendt’s cri- 
tique of modernity has been misunderstood to a large extent because her 
intellectual-emotional relationship to her two existentialist mentors has 
not been sufficiently taken into account, even as her distrust of ideologies 
as they have developed in modernity has often been remarkably neglected 
in favour of a dramatization of the personal details of her private life. The 
human diaspora resulting from the terrors of Nazism illustrates not only 
the dangers of modern ideology in its practical application but also the 
experiential catalyst to Arendt’s stance: Modernity is a problem in terms 
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of its anti-tradition, its tendency towards the violent in its exaltation of 
activity and its untethered need for progress and change. Although there 
have been several scholarly attempts to engage with Arendt in relation 
to modernity,** these attempts have not been thoroughly developed or 
coherently applied. There is a gap in the literature regarding the problem 
of modernity, especially in terms of Arendt’s assessment of the modern 
doubt arising from secularism and the educational, cultural and emotional 
repercussions of this ideological trend. This trend is reflected in the phi- 
losophy of Heidegger and counterbalanced by the philosophy of Jaspers. 
It was by both of these philosophers that Arendt was mentored, and it 
was by each of these philosophers that Arendt was influenced. It is the 
purpose of this volume to also bridge the gap in the literature as to the 
extent and impact of this influence. 

The real Arendt is found best not where she has been absent (por- 
tions of the secondary literature) but where she is most present (her 
own writings). Mediation may distract from genuine understanding. With 
awareness of this axiom in mind, engagement with interpretative discus- 
sions of Arendt via the secondary literature are made insofar as they pro- 
mote insight into her critical engagement with the relationship between 
modernity, existentialism and postmodernity. A distinction is to be made 
between postmodern as a descriptor of the current historical situation (the 
end of that which is modern) and postmodernism as the distinctive ideol- 
ogy that merits selective application to that chronological unit.** Placing 
Arendt’s outlook as simultaneously existentialist and atypical, further, is 
done to highlight Arendt’s work as intellectual history in consideration of 
her intellectual formation and complex relationships with existentialists, 
most notably her second mentor Karl Jaspers. In the approaching section, 
an explanation of methods is given. Some explanation of methodological 
tenets is requisite in that the methodological efforts of this volume imitate 
Arendt’s engagement with thought through history. 

The research supporting this volume was conducted at four primary 
library locations. Although much of the Arendtian literature has been 
available via the University of Queensland’s Social Science and Human- 
ities library, making it my first point of research contact, the entirety of 
the extensive Hannah Arendt collection is available in full at three loca- 
tions around the world. These are: the Hannah Arendt Center at the New 
School for Social Research in New York, the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, DC and the Hannah Arendt Zentrum at the Carl von Ossietzsky 
Universitit of Oldenburg. Over the last five years, I have visited each of 
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these archives along with the Hannah Arendt Instituts fiir Totalitarismus- 
forschung at the Technischen Universitat of Dresden during my sojourn 
in Germany. 

The approach I have taken to the literature is informed by the approach 
to the history of philosophy which Arendt herself recommends. It was 
this awareness of philosophical history which set the stage for Arendt’s 
critique of modernity, a critique that does not follow the methodological 
precedent of the history by which it is informed but is rather “torn out” of 
its “functional context” like modern literature and modern painting.*° In 
broader terms, Arendt opposes methods as overwrought fabrications— 
at least in terms of the reality of political occurrence.*° Moreover, she 
remains reluctant to place idealistic trust in human thought without the 
insights of experience: “I do not believe that there is any thought process 
possible without personal experience. Every thought is an afterthought 

.. a reflection on some matter or event. ... I live in the modern world, 
and obviously my experience is in and of the modern world”.*7 

But regardless of the development of her methodological inclinations, 
some distinctions need to be made as to Arendt’s political outlook in 
order to inform my own methodological approach to it. Namely, dis- 
tinctions need to be made between Arendt as a philosopher, Arendt as 
a thinker, and Arendt as a political theorist. Such distinctions are espe- 
cially important in light of the more recent evolution of the term political 
scientist. Arendt is not a political scientist (in the sense that scientia is 
associated with natural processes or descriptive and systemic comprehen- 
sivity). She is a political theorist. Arendt helped herself to what she can— 
in her own words, “moi je me sers ow je peux’. I take whatever I can and 
whatever suits me. ... est précedé par aucun testament. This means we 
are entirely free to help ourselves wherever we can from the experiences 
and the thoughts of our past”.°° It is perhaps most fitting to call her a 
well-educated and historically informed eclecticist. 

What other scholars have written does not always represent Arendt in 
the same light. Some represent Arendt as a modernist in her embrace of 
political action,*? others as an anti-modernist in her lofty view of tradi- 
tion,*? with variation and disagreement as scholars pick and choose issues 
from her work according to their research purposes. Kateb (1984) and 
d’Entréves (1991)*! represent perhaps the strongest advocacy of the view 
of Arendt as anti-modernist due to her disparaging account of totalitar- 
ianism, in contrast to which Calhoun (1997) argues that Arendt cannot 
easily be assigned into the one-sided classification against modernity or 
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postmodernity: “Arendt calls on us to recognize that human plurality is 
basic to the possibility and importance of politics. ... it is crucial that 
mutual understanding be achieved through processes of communication 
that are never complete”.*? In another nuanced assessment, d’Entréves 
defines Arendt’s conception of modernity in terms of the four features 
of world alienation (as did Villa before him), earth alienation (a resent- 
ment of the human condition, in conversation with Kateb),** the rise of 
the social, and the victory of animal laborans. In short, there are several 
streams of thought on Arendtian modernity; a review of the secondary 
literature such as that which follows attempts to engage with the most 
pronounced of these. 

The critique of modernity by d’Entréves, Kateb and the rest addresses 
five essential elements: mass society, social atomization, the fragmenta- 
tion of the past, secularity and bureaucratization. D’Entréves critiques the 
modern rise of “the social” and identifies its deleterious effects. He further 
notes the dangers of the fragmentation of the past, referring to the activ- 
ity of historical remembrance as “anamnestic thinking”,** a hermeneutic 
strategy employed by Arendt and indebted to Heidegger’s metaphysical 
deconstruction. For d’Entréves, Arendt’s work has a similarly unsettling 
effect on our modern understandings as did Heidegger’s to the tradi- 
tional. Arendt’s task, as d’Entréves views it, is to allow us to engage with 
and learn from the past in all of its glory, despite the acknowledgement 
that we live in a distinctly modern time and cannot hope to apply every 
aspect of that which is thus learned. 

D’Entréves also indicates the negative effects of bureaucratization and 
other means of “willfully departing from our earthly and worldly con- 
dition” as lending themselves to the forgetfulness of “ourselves in our 
creations”.*° In terms of modernity’s impact on religious understand- 
ings, d’Entréves refers to Kateb (1984) with the statement that “writers 
have claimed that Arendt displays here a religious commitment to the 
notion that we exist to be at home in the world and that our identity 
depends on it”.*° Further, d’Entréves notes “the victory of animal labo- 
rans ... [as carrying] forward the obliteration of the distinction between 
the public and the private that started in the 18th century with the rise 
of the social”.4”7 Arendt offers us “broad cultural periodizations ... as a 
background for the examination of some crucial categories of our experi- 
ence”.*® Although he does not explore the existential significance of her 
work to the degree that I propose to in the following chapters, d’En- 
tréves’ explanation of selfhood is pertinent here; “self-identity can be 
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sustained by intersubjective acknowledgement. The reality of the world 
and of the self can thus be secured only by sharing our existence with 
others”.4? D’Entréves also offers considered support for the merits of 
Arendt’s arguments, defending her against the antireligious assault of 
Kateb and the inconclusive treatment of Blumenberg, but finds them 
ultimately incomplete based on a faulty designation of the social sphere 
as non-political: “by rigidly distinguishing the private from the public, 
Arendt was unable to account for ... the [modern] redrawing of the 
boundaries between the public and the private” through a so-called “ex- 
tension of citizenship”.°? Despite this critique, d’Entréves is to be com- 
mended for his loyalty to Arendt in her transtemporal engagement with 
political history, defending her interpretation of modernity as derivative 
of Greco-Roman institutions and revolutions, an interpretation neverthe- 
less remaining “a source of instruction for the present if ... approached 
in a critical spirit”.>! 

In later work, d’Entréves (1994) remains a scholar who clearly and ably 
outlines Arendt’s political stance in his attempt to interpret Arendt’s res- 
onance with a “theory of participatory democracy based on the principles 
of freedom, plurality, equality, and solidarity”.°” In his analysis of Arend- 
tian thought, d’Entréves focuses on three categories: nature, process and 
the social. He argues that “Arendt oscillated between two contrasting 
accounts. According to the first account, the modern age, by elevating 
labor ... to the highest position within the vita activa, has brought us 
too close to nature. ... According to the second account, however, the 
modern age is characterized by a growing artificiality, by the rejection 
of anything that is not man-made”.°? However, I disagree with d’En- 
tréves’ critique of Arendt’s concept of the social, in which he holds that 
“Arendt identifies the social with all those activities formerly restricted to 
the private sphere of the household and having to do with the necessi- 
ties of life”.°* Arendt identifies the social with the material interests of 
the public (which are those most often viewed as common to it) rather 
than the imperishable representations of culture and history. The identifi- 
cation of Arendt’s resonance with a “theory of participatory democracy” 
is well-made, but the connection to existentialist thought remains largely 
unaddressed. Furthermore, d’Entréves’ conception of Arendt’s critique of 
modernity places excessive emphasis on The Human Condition and Life 
of the Mind, with little mention of On Revolution, On Violence or The 
Promise of Politics. However, he engages to some extent with Arendt’s 
existentialism under the appellation of active citizenship: “Arendt did not 
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conceive of politics as a means for the satisfaction of individual prefer- 
ences ... Her conception of politics is based instead on the idea of active 
citizenship, that is, on the value and importance of civic engagement ... 
because it enables each citizen to exercise his or her powers of agency, 
to develop the capacities for judgment, and to attain by concerted action 
some measure of political efficacy”.°° Thus, the line of existential agency 
is observed but not followed. 

Similarly, Villa in his signature essay “Hannah Arendt: Modernity, 
Alienation, and Critique” (1997) presents us with the label “world alien- 
ation” used in Arendt’s The Human Condition with reference to Arendt’s 
critique of modernity. Three years later, Villa’s Cambridge Companion to 
Hannah Arendt (2000) would become regarded as a preliminary touch- 
stone for all things Arendt—although with a conspicuous absence of 
Arendt’s modern critique. Other segues from an assessment of Arendt’s 
critique of modernity into her embrace of existentialism include Dolan’s 
chapter, which presents a juxtaposition of wonder at being—a theme 
explored in greater depth elsewhere by philosophers such as La Caze 
(2013) and applicable to existential philosophy—with common sense in 
the form of Kantian politics. But Dolan considers Arendt’s take on moder- 
nity, like that of Foucault, as more perceptive of the modern enigma in 
the relationship between thinking and acting than representing a satisfac- 
tory solution to this irresolution. 

In terms of Benhabib’s (2003) revisionist and controversial assessment 
of Arendt’s modernism, her reconstruction of Arendt’s thought in line 
with a largely feminist interpretation missed Arendt’s context and mean- 
ing—at least according to Villa (1998). Although Benhabib acknowl- 
edges that “Heidegger and Jaspers left a profound impact on the young 
Arendt”, she chooses to canvas Arendt’s “experiences as a German Jewish 
woman”°° as most definitive to her depiction of modernity. Thus, this 
feminist assessment reflected in Benhabib’s atypical focus on Rahel Varn- 
hagen’s salons as opposed to the other scenes of appearance in Arendt’s 
body of work is to be commended more for its creativity than for its 
accuracy. In another analysis of note regarding Arendt’s take on moder- 
nity, Cascardi (1997) makes a connection from Arendt to postmodernity, 
socialization, rationalization, bureaucracy and other advents of modernity 
by way of Kant. “Kant’s description in this passage of the ‘mechanical una- 
nimity’ of a civil state may be taken as indicative of the process that Max 
Weber called the ‘rationalization’ of culture. ... In Arendt’s perspicuous 
analysis, this brings about the ‘substitution of behaviour for action and 
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its eventual substitution of bureaucracy, the rule of nobody, for personal 
rulership’”.°” 

There is also a recurring acknowledgement of the interrelation of 
modernity with religion and secularity in Arendt’s thought. In accord 
with this theme, Villa identifies a “significant conservative dimension to 
Arendt’s thought, one which emphasizes both the fragility and ‘artifi- 
ciality’ of civilized life, and the corresponding imperative of preserva- 
tion or ‘care for the world’”.®® Kateb (1984) views Arendt as one who 
blames some political violations of individual liberties as undertaken in 
the name of moral values (inclusive of, in his view, the French Revolu- 
tion). In Baehr’s (2010) discussion of Arendt’s arguments with social sci- 
entists about labelling the advent of totalitarianism,°? he notes Arendt’s 
anti-ideological stance and engages with her debate with Jules Monnerot 
on whether the definition of totalitarianism should be tied to secularism. 
Whether or not the descriptor of secular is applied to modern ideolo- 
gies, for Arendt they remain troublesome on moral, cultural, social and 
experiential grounds. In his earlier work (2009), Baechr employs Arendt’s 
critique of the socialization of society in his review of Fuller’s The Sociolog- 
ical Imagination.© A similarly conservative application is made as to the 
dangers of the fragmentation of the past and modern bureaucratization. 
In his other work, Baehr indicates the breadth of sociological research 
confirming Arendt’s identification of the masses as a deleterious feature 
of modernity.°! 

The above literature illustrates the existence of complementary views 
on the part of some scholars concerning Arendt’s anti-modernism; the 
purpose of this research is to explore Arendt’s assessment of modernity in 
relation to the philosophical views of her mentors Martin Heidegger and 
Karl Jaspers. Although students of Heideggerian philosophy Ferru and 
Renaut admit the existence of a connection® and suggest Heidegger’s 
influence on Arendt’s view of technology, being and socialization,°* 
in comparison the examination of the relationship between Jaspers and 
Arendt is limited, to put it mildly. Generic introductions®t and summa- 
tive treatments®> have been made to Heidegger’s philosophy, but the 
references to Arendt in this regard are largely biographical. And although 
Dreyfus (1993) and Zimmerman (1990) do acknowledge Heidegger’s 
influence upon politics,°° and biographers such as Ettinger (1997) and 
Young-Bruehl (1982) leave us with insights as to the Arendt—Heidegger 
romance, the most convincing explication of the intellectual assimilation 
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of the Arendt—Heidegger tandem remains Villa’s Arendt and Heideg- 
ger: The Fate of the Political (1996).°’ But here again the treatment 
of Jaspers is limited to a few pages.°® Kateb (1984) only refers to 
Jaspers fleetingly,°? with similar avoidance of Heidegger,’”° despite the 
acknowledgement that Arendt’s development of her theory of “wonder 
at and gratitude for Being”’! can be attributed to Heidegger’s prelim- 
inary exploration of Dasein. As Benhabib confirms, “Arendt’s central 
philosophical categories, such as action, plurality, and natality, through 
which she defined ‘the human condition,’ are indebted to Heidegger 
and yet subvert Heideggerian ontology. Whereas for Heidegger the most 
authentic form of being is the being-unto-death of the self ... for Arendt 
human beings live most authentically in a world they share with others 
like themselves and with whom they are in constant communication and 
to whom they appear through speech and action”.’* However, Benhabib 
glosses over Jaspers, ignoring his work altogether. 

Many have discussed Arendt’s views of Kant,’* and some have touched 
on the intersection between her views and those of Nietzsche.’* However, 
I have identified the gap in the literature in relation to Arendt’s existential 
bent as entertained in conversation with Jaspers and Heidegger. Scholars 
such as Calhoun and McGowan (1997) correctly identify the relation of 
Arendt’s work to questions of meaning and modernity, but this is done 
through generic applications to philosophical themes without exploring 
the ideas behind them. Cascardi’s argument that “Arendt’s account of 
the public sphere draws heavily on the Kantian notion of ‘publicity’ as 
the bridge between morality and politics””> thereby successfully draw- 
ing out some of the philosophical themes of the burgeoning Enlight- 
enment, but the philosophical moment is challenged by a conspicuous 
absence: that of the work of Jaspers. While it remains true that others 
such as Bernstein (1997) explore “Heidegger-Arendt issues specifically in 
terms of Arendt’s presentations of Socrates and Heidegger as exemplars 
of thinking”,”° Jaspers is a figure seldom encountered. I would posit with 
Kateb (2007) that it is the existential aspect of Arendt’s thought which is 
most definitive. Some theorists do attempt existential connections; Kateb 
(1987) addresses Arendt’s theory of political action, but he does so with- 
out adequately exploring its connections to Heidegger or Jaspers. In his 
later work (2000), Kateb expands more fully upon his arrangement of 
the definitions, advantages and disadvantages of political action as a fea- 
ture of modernity which Arendt typifies as definitive, and in still later work 
Kateb’s analysis of Arendt’s work reclassifies it in line with the “existential 
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values” of human status and stature, which rest upon “human unique- 
ness” and “not being animal-like”,”” are constitutive to human dignity, 
and connect to Arendt’s idea of morality, evil and “the place of moral- 
ity in politics”.”® Kateb considers the highest classification of Arendt’s 
existential elevation of political actions as courage; courage, for Kateb, is 
Arendt’s highest political virtue,’? and it is above all an existential virtue. 

Kateb’s (2007) theory as to Arendt’s existentialism, however, is incom- 
plete in terms of its breadth and theoretical application. Kateb postulates 
that Arendt’s moral concerns were of less significance to her than her exis- 
tential values, speculating that Arendt’s critique of totalitarian evil arose 
out of its threat to existential values of human value and human rights 
rather than moral considerations of justice and conscience. Kateb makes 
the bold assertion that Arendt’s “deepest hatred of totalitarian evil” was 
not moral but rather existential.2° However, Kateb’s assessment ignores 
other interpretations of Arendt’s view of the interconnections between 
morality and politics.8! When Kateb states that despite the causal connec- 
tion of immorality to suffering, “suffering is not in itself an existentially 
interesting fact”** and that “moral values can claim no superiority to exis- 
tential values”, his reading of Arendt poses a problem. In claiming that 
suffering is not “interesting” on account of its universality, Kateb ignores 
the reality that the same statement as to the universality of suffering could 
be interpreted as indicative of the relevance and moral resonance of suffer- 
ing to the human experience. As part of the human condition, the pres- 
ence of suffering—when partnered with the almost instinctive negative 
human response to it—could indicate a moral response as easily as Kateb 
seems to think it excludes it. I disagree with Kateb’s assertion that “au- 
thentic politics” do not “occasion the need for real morality”®?; rather, I 
consider that for Arendt it is not such a simple or binary proposition. It is 
a blend of existential aspirations and moral outrage that informs her out- 
look, not the exclusion of one from the other. This is what her writings 
on totalitarian evil®* and the secondary literature on the subject®> would 
suggest. Far from disassociating morality from existentialism or from pol- 
itics, Arendt finds a close affinity between them, and in the worst possible 
way. As she states in reference to totalitarian evil, “we have learned that 
the power of man is so great that he really can be what he wishes to 
be”.®° The existence of such evil highlights a human capacity to discern, 
choose and change. Diprose (2010) reveals that personal responsibility, 
moral and political, is linked to Arendt’s conception of republicanism,®” 
La Caze (2010) notes the need for conscience to prevent the rise of the 
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totalitarian (although Arendt does not consider all consciences equally 
developed), and Formosa (2010) applies conscience to action in times 
of crisis.8° This being said, the existential virtues from Arendt’s Human 
Condition which Kateb advocates—forgiveness and promise-keeping®? — 
remain exemplary not exclusively on account of the human conscience 
but because they “matter existentially””? and thus contribute to “authen- 
tic politics” in the manifestation of human dignity. 

With the above context in mind, the engagement in this book is orga- 
nized on an Arendtian precedent. The natural starting point for an inves- 
tigation of Arendt’s insights as to the ideological developments of moder- 
nity is found in her iconic tomes The Human Condition (1958) and The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (1967),°! supplemented by her collection of 
essays Between Past and Future (both the 1961 edition and 1968 expan- 
sion), her later works On Violence (1970), On Revolution (1973), and 
the posthumously published Promise of Politics (2005). Although the 
Arendtian literature is largely accessible in English, I engage with some 
of the primary and secondary literature auf Deutsch as archival opportu- 
nity presents; Arendt’s ideas can be seen in conversation with modern and 
early modern German thought.?? It was with Marxism, pan-nationalism 
and secularism that Arendt took issue as the dominant totalitarian ideolo- 
gies of modernity. In contrast, Arendt supports democratic ideals such as 
pluralism and republican ideals such as the constitutive power of founda- 
tion and the political need for a transcribed legal code. Arendt’s support 
for foundation and natality stands in stark contrast to postmodern sub- 
jectivity, as defined by such treatments as Richard Rorty’s Philosophy and 
the Mirror of Nature (1979) and Jean-Francois Lyotard’s The Postmod- 
ern Condition (1984). For the purposes of this project modernity will be 
analysed in discussion with the rise of existentialist thought, as exempli- 
fied by the works of Arendt’s mentors Heidegger and Jaspers. In Arendt’s 
estimation, following Jaspers, the modern state’s embrace of the forma- 
tion of mass culture coincident with the artificial assemblage of a secular 
society is an ideological consequence of modernity as deleterious as it is 
pervasive. 

Up to this point, the typical approach to engaging with Arendt’s work 
has been premised more on biographical interest than methodological dis- 
ciplinarity. Such an undertaking is problematic given the cross-disciplinary 
value of Arendt’s work, as recognized not only by Arendtian experts 
like Jerome Kohn, German philosophers and members of the Frankfurt 
School, including most notably Habermas, and biographers such as Mary 
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McCarthy and Elisabeth Young-Bruehl. Arendt’s work has also been way- 
laid for unapologetically instrumental ends. Benhabib reads into Arendt 
more than she reads from her?*; Court advances a thesis more in line 
with the trends of contemporary academe than that which Arendt’s own 
thought implies?*; and the tendency even for Kohn is to rehash more 
than refine. Nowhere is this more obvious than in the classifications of 
Arendt in relation to (a) her stance on modernity and (b) the acknowl- 
edgement of her theoretical influences. As a result, I will here outline 
several positions in relation to Arendt’s thought, followed by an intro- 
ductory assessment as to her existential allegiances and significance.?° 

Arendt critiques the alienation from the world as it occurred between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries in terms of alterations in tradition. 
However, according to d’Entréves Arendt’s “political philosophy cannot 
be characterized in terms of the traditional categories of conservatism, lib- 
eralism, and socialism”.?° D’Entréves further claims that “Arendt’s nega- 
tive appraisal of modernity was shaped by her experience of totalitarianism 
in the twentieth century”.?” Along these lines, Dietz?® emphasizes the 
role of the Holocaust as central to Arendt’s understanding of the political 
in relation to modernity. Kohn supports Ludz in the belief that Arendt 
perceived the modern rejection of “traditional moral philosophy” as effi- 
cacious; but Arendt’s approach is not on that account to be interpreted 
as “a refutation of moral thought as such”.°? If she cannot be considered 
a political philosopher in the traditional sense, how can she be confined 
within what tradition has come to call existentialism? 

Arendt would seem to have a limited understanding of the term “exis- 
tentialism”, which she associates with the “influential rebellion of thinkers 
against academic philosophy”.!°° In considering her work as an existen- 
tial referent,!°! then, I am not implying that she is an existentialist in the 
sense she ascribes to Nietzsche or Kierkegaard. Instead, what I am posit- 
ing is a connection between her work and that of Heidegger and Jaspers 
that has hitherto remained unmeasured at sufficient depth. Although 
Arendt did not subscribe to a specific school of thought or systematic 
methodology per se, she did describe herself as a “sort of phenomenolo- 
gist”!? and in fact Hayden refers to her thought as a “phenomenological- 
existential synthesis” under the combined influence of Husserl, Heideg- 
ger and Jaspers and “complemented by the inspiration she draws from 
classical Greek and Roman philosophy, tragedy and poetry”.!°? Kattago 
supports the integrality of Arendt’s identity to a consideration of her expe- 
rience as well as her thought: “But it was above all, her own experience as 
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a German Jew in Germany, France and the United States, as well as her 
many years of statelessness, that influenced her concept of the world” .!0 
Those who consider her a Heideggerian include Bernstein, Dallmayr, 
D’Entréves, Heller, Kateb, Swift, Villa and Wellmer.!° And to the degree 
that Heidegger is an existentialist, so too can be thought Arendt. How- 
ever, Heller attributes the similarity between Arendt’s Human Condition 
and Heidegger’s thought more to structure than content. Young-Bruehl 
problematizes any claim that Arendt is an existentialist or a philosopher 
of any kind: “Arendt had been looking for a universal, a universal bond 
among men, an ontological foundation, a transcendent principle guiding 
men who are in the world but not of it. ... until her experience taught her 
that philosophy, pure philosophy, can be dangerously blind to history, to 
the political realm”.!°° Others such as Benhabib emphasize what Arendt 
owes to Kant and Aristotle rather than to Nietzsche or Heidegger.!°7 

What I will contend is that Arendt not only recognized but disdained, 
embraced and yet sought to discredit modernity both for what it signified 
and what its tangible, this-worldly effects have come to comprise. This 
represents an expansion upon Arendt’s alleged modernism (as assessed by 
Benhabib, Cane, Kateb and Wellmer) and anti-modernism (as diagnosed 
by Baehr, d’Entréves, Halberstam, Laquer, Swift, Villa and Weissberg). 
I find Arendt’s thought to be relevant to postmodern considerations; 
although Arendt died in 1975, her impact has extended beyond politi- 
cal theory into feminist theory,!°* and even to the field of international 
relations.!°? Her contemporary relevance is complicated, however, in that 
there exist several “Arendts” in the literature, to the point that former 
Director of the Hannah Arendt Center and research assistant to Hannah 
Arendt, Jerome Kohn, has classified her approach as beyond the compre- 
hension of a precise definition.!!? Not only is she critical of ideology, but 
she can be seen as a precursor to a kind of pluralism that informs the post- 
modern reconstruction of modernity. The first Arendt presents us with a 
rather liberal perspective in her critique of totalitarianism (a critique com- 
pounded in that she elsewhere criticizes both liberals and conservatives 
outright).!!! The second Arendt suggests to us a more polymorphous 
postmodern view, with an emphasis upon intersubjectivity, especially per- 
tinent with reference to the feminist perspective from Benhabib!!? and 
the communicative adaptation expressed by Habermas.!!* 

Thus, there exist a variety of Arendts to be abstracted from the liter- 
ature: (1) the traditional Arendt that places her in an existential context, 
(2) the postmodern Arendt that on the one hand problematizes Arendt in 
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relation to modernity, and, on the other, emphasizes that she is a woman 
and a representative of a persecuted minority, and (3) the neo-Kantian 
position advanced by others.!!+ The objective of this book is to summon 
the Arendt who has been absent and to integrate a figure of Arendt that is 
more complete: a woman, a Jew, and one with a philosophical background 
informed by her existentialist mentors, most notably Jaspers, and relevant 
to ongoing understandings of philosophical history and existential litera- 
ture. The analysis is one in a situated context, grounded (to the degree 
that it is typographically possible to make it so) in both historical setting 
and philosophical discourse. It is only within this context that the dif- 
ferent versions of Arendt—existential (modern), feminist (anti-modern) 
or postmodern—can adopt conclusions informed to the degree that they 
are aware. With that said, my emphasis in this book is on her existential 
context and philosophical influences, rendering both the discursive object 
and the resultant conclusion of this volume unique. 

Overall the view of Arendt is perforated with variation, and the diffi- 
culties surrounding the literature on Arendt are numerous. Those who 
discuss Arendt in connection to existential thought include Halberstam 
and Hinchman.!!> Those who consider her a modernist include Ben- 
habib (reluctantly), Calhoun, Cane, Kateb and Wellmer.!!° Those who 
consider her an anti-modernist range from d’Entréves to Cane, Court, 
Kateb, Villa and even Arendt’s biographer Weissberg.!!” And to com- 
plicate matters still further, there are several who consider her as defy- 
ing ready classification. For Bernstein,!!® Arendt shifts between various 
theoretical approaches. She is situated outside of Left and conservative 
thought alike; she stands by the specificity of political tradition tied to 
local custom and contemporary culture of time and place; she emphasizes 
the primacy of action, but only when based upon a knowledge enlarged, a 
mentality shared and a sensibility refined. And Voegelin considers Arendt 
a “liberal, progressive, pragmatist ... toward philosophical problems”,!!? 
but one who suggests the transcendentalist versus nihilism dichotomy of 
modernity and acknowledges the limitations of the human perspective in 
the creation of meaning through action, political or otherwise. 

Thus, the pieces of this puzzle incorporating Arendt’s philosophical 
inheritance include such philosophical giants as Socrates, Aristotle, Augus- 
tine, Scotus, Montesquieu, Kant, Madison, Jaspers and Heidegger. How- 
ever, I have found that in the current literature a disproportionate empha- 
sis has been placed upon the influence of Kant!?? and Heidegger,!*! 
with some recognition of the influence of Aristotle!?? and Augustine.!?* 
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The comparative shortage with reference to other philosophical influences 
upon the development of Arendt’s thought is understandable given the 
breadth of Arendt’s work. The trends in the last two decades point to 
an increased emphasis on Arendt’s stance in relation to modernity; this 
makes the absence of Jaspers from much of the debate both surprising 
and odd. With this in mind, in this volume I endeavour to address what 
can be seen as the gap in the literature on Arendt: the extent to which 
she draws upon Jaspers’s thought in addition to the ways in which she 
recapitulates, modifies or subverts Heidegger’s. Both of these have direct 
bearing on the modern point at issue and, further, remain of philosophi- 
cal interest in relation to the history of existentialist thought. Both Jaspers 
and Arendt critique the modern dehumanization and philosophical disori- 
entation characteristic of the masses,!?* the fate of which becomes deter- 
mined by technique and apparatus!*° to the degree that personal moral 
responsibility is denied or ceases to be exercised. Both Heidegger and 
Arendt assess modernity as problematic in technological and experiential 
terms. “The individual who levels down is himself engulfed in the process 
. one can only say of people en masse that they know not what they 
do”.!?° There is a loss of personality to accompany the modern rebel- 
lion against authority. However, I echo Kaufmann in finding Heidegger’s 
originality to be “widely overestimated”.!?” Rather, it is towards Arendt 
by way of Jaspers that this book tends.!?° 
In order to approach this understanding, the sections that follow will 
serve to outline the aforementioned influences on Arendt in chronological 
progression. Chapter 2 begins with the influence and relevance of Aristo- 
tle. The book will then proceed to discuss Kant and Augustine, followed 
by Jaspers and finally by Heidegger. The rationale for this progression 
is both thematic and chronological. Firstly, it is thematic for the simple 
reason that Aristotle’s understanding of phronésis and Kant’s understand- 
ing of judgment can be seen as informing the understanding that Arendt 
arrived at in considering them both. And secondly, Augustine’s writings 
can be seen as related to those of Kant in terms of thematic continuity, 
and to Arendt’s in terms of the focus of her doctoral thesis and the ongo- 
ing interest she exhibited in his work throughout her life. Although the 
real Arendt may have been absent from much of the literature up to this 
point, she will be found in the company of the thinkers she valued most. 
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of freedom and the spontaneity of new beginnings of relevance not only 
to her understanding of totalitarianism but her approach to authentic 
living. 

Although she does later attempt an addition of hope in a combination of 
philosophic engagement with political activity—her struggle for meaning 
and immortality through political action as recorded in future history. 
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(Benhabib 2003, 22-3, 28-9, 94). Her misattribution is further compli- 
cated in terms of the feminist application of her thought. I also disagree 
with Benhabib where she writes that “[w]hat we need is not only a 
reinterpretation of Hannah Arendt’s thought but a revision of it” (ibid., 
198). Can this be claimed as Arendtian scholarship? 

More specifically, I disagree with Court’s view of Arendt as antagonistic 
to the conception of a nation-state as such. She does advocate voluntary 
and interactive formations of councils; but these occurred in her ideal 
model of a nation-state, typecast in the founding of the United States, if 
not the Roman Republic. I also disagree with Court’s minimization of 
the role played by formal institutions in the maintenance of the public 
realm: Court (2009), 232. Arendt’s analysis of revolutions takes place 
in the context of modern nation-states. “Modern man has created a 
totally organised world, whose basic political unit is the nation-state. 
Hence, expulsion from the nation-state means expulsion from a com- 
mon humanity” (ibid., 238). Nor does Arendt attribute the blame for 
this development upon the state. Rather, she attributes it to develop- 
ments of modern philosophy—namely, the distrust of reason and the 
forgetfulness of authority and history. 

Although theorists such as Kohn consider Arendt to be more of an 
eclecticist than an existentialist, my interpretation of her work is not 
unfounded. Not only was Arendt acquainted with Sartre, but she was 
trained by two existentialist philosophers. Most recently, Patrick Hayden 
has classified Arendt as an existentialist. 
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Kohn (2007), xxv. 

Arendt (1978), 21. 

A fuller account of Arendt’s assessment of existentialism can be seen in 
her essays which address it: Arendt and Kohn (1954), 163-88. 
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Hayden (2014), 9-10. 
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Benhabib argues that there is a deep tension between Arendt’s political 
modernism—which is grounded in her experiences as a Jew and a state- 
less person and is expressed in her commitment to a fundamental right 
to have rights—and her political anti-modernism, which is grounded in 
her philosophical commitment to Heideggerian existentialism and finds 
expression both in her critique of the social and in her nostalgia for the 
Greek polis (Benhabib 1990). Benhabib further defines Arendt in terms 
of three tensions: Arendt the modernist/storyteller/witness/thinker; 
Arendt the student/philosopher of the polis; Arendt the German Jew. 
I would problematize this by adding two more: Arendt the existentialist 
and Arendt the postmodernist (ibid., 196). 

Habermas (1984, 1990). Villa’s introductory chapter assessing Arendt’s 
understanding of action cites Habermas’s “appropriation of Arendt” as 
“influential” but misguided (Villa 1996, 5). Habermas references Arendt 
outright: Habermas (2003), 58-60. However, he does not apply her 
ideas fully. 

This is despite the fact that Heidegger was an anti-Kantian, although in 
his Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics Heidegger does describe Kant’s 
thought as a precursor to his own view. I am beholden to Marguerite La 
Caze for this last observation. 

Halberstam (2001), 107; Hinchman and Hinchman (1991). 

Benhabib (2003); Calhoun (1997); Cane (2015); Kateb (2000); Wellmer 
(2001). 

Court (2009), 6; d’Entréves (1991); Kateb (1984); Villa (1997); Arendt 
and Weissberg (1997), 5. 

Bernstein (1997). 

Voegelin (1953), 75. 

Those in the secondary literature who emphasize Arendt’s influence 
from Kant include: Beiner and Nedelsky (2001); Beiner (2001); Cascardi 
(1997); Dostal (1984); Ingram (1988); La Caze (2007); Riley (1992). 
Ettinger and Villa have undertaken helpful assessments in this regard, as 
noted previously (see for example note 16). Others would include: Villa 
(2011), 325-37; Vowinckel (2001), 338-46. 

Those who reference Aristotle in the secondary literature include: Ben- 
habib (2003), 114-22; Canovan (1992); d’Entréves (1994); Kristeva and 
Collins (2001), 11-30. 

Arendt (1996); Grumett (2000); Hammer (2000). 

Jaspers (1953), 127-31, 178. 

Jaspers (1978), 33-91. 

Kierkegaard and Dru (2010), 26. 

Ibid., in the Introduction by Walter Kaufmann, xiv. Of course, Kaufmann 
did not fully endorse Jaspers, either. 
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128. Jaspers is considered an important influence on Arendt, even alongside 
other philosophers. He is perhaps the most impactful in terms of the 
development of her thought in moral terms. It is unfortunate that his 
influence on her work has been neglected in much of the scholarship up 
to the present. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Arendt Reading Aristotle 


One of the philosophers Arendt first read was perhaps the most famous 
philosopher to first write. Few students of Martin Heidegger, such as the 
young Arendt, could avoid learning of the ancient philosopher Aristotle. 
In addition to her mentors Heidegger and most notably Jaspers, Arendt 
was influenced by Aristotle and Kant. This influence is particularly dis- 
cernible in the development of her thought on judgment and in Arendt’s 
interpretation of Aristotelian philosophy in The Human Condition. The 
attainment of good judgment depends upon engagement in reasoning 
and reasonable dialogue, a dialogue which can be thought, written or 
voiced. In Arendt’s attainment of understanding, Aristotle was one voice. 

Arendt engaged with Aristotle through her very own library—namely, 
her well-marked copy of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, available for 
viewing in the extant collection of her personal library at Bard College.! 
This copy contains her handwritten notations, including her marks for 
emphasis where Aristotle wrote: “thought alone moves nothing; only 
thought which is directed to some end and concerned with action can 
do so .... Only the goal of action is an end in the unqualified sense: for 
the good life is an end”.? And later in the text, Arendt underscores Aris- 
totle’s account of the “good man” as he whose “acts are due to choice 
and are performed for the sake of the acts themselves”.* Arendt’s thought 
on the human significance of action would thus derive to some extent 
from Aristotle. As Nixon would concur, Aristotle was “one of Arendt’s 
great mentors” and it is his concepts of happiness (Eudaimonia) which 
best describes Arendt’s approach to the time of friendship as the time of 
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fulfilment* and “the unchangeable identity of the person ... disclosing 
itself intangibly in act and speech” and thereby demonstrating the “last- 
ing state of being” in living and having lived well.5 Thus, regardless of 
Bernstein’s observation that a portion of Arendt’s assessment is made via 
the medium of Heidegger, the point remains that Arendt did draw from 
Aristotle—more precisely, she read and underlined him. 

Arendt first encountered Aristotle through one of Heidegger’s intro- 
ductory lectures in her first semester at Marburg in November 1924. In 
this sense, Arendt’s respect for Greco-Roman thought can be considered 
as derivative of Heidegger’s (although it is possible that she had some 
other exposure to Aristotle in her undergraduate years).° Heidegger 
emphasized the distinction Aristotle makes in Books VI and X of his 
Nicomachean Ethics between techne, episteme and phronésis. Typically 
translated as judgment, practical wisdom, knowledge or prudence, 
phronésis is only fulfilled when it is realized in praxis.’ This is particularly 
important for Arendt’s atypical existentialism—which depends upon a 
conceptual awareness of the practice of seeing, doing and appearing in 
public as a vital existential interrelation—in that action, as she sees it, 
is impractical where it is not amenable to both worldly realization and 
recognition.® Elsewhere, where Aristotle identifies kinesis with Energeia, 
the “active potentiality” (tatige Moglichkeit, as Heidegger would consider 
it), he paved the way for Arendt’s understanding of thought as the 
harbinger of judgment, the case-specific application of action in the terms 
best suited to the time and place. 

In his application of Aristotle in his lectures, Heidegger drew from 
Aristotle’s stance on openness. Arendt, for her part, drew more from 
Aristotle’s distinction of humans as not only inherently social and polit- 
ical but possessing the capacity for moral and deliberative choice—along 
with Aristotle’s recommendation of understanding, speaking and acting 
in relation to others? and his emphasis upon the contingency which the 
particularity of the experiential encounters of life’s occurrences desig- 
nate.!9 Aristotle’s emphasis on the value of friendship is another feature 
central to Arendt, though her understanding of this concept developed 
more through her experiential encounters with Jaspers. These features, 
taken along with her use of typical Aristotelian expressions throughout 
her writing, are suggestive of just how deeply Arendt was influenced by 
the philosophers whom she read and with whom she came in contact. 

Sound judgment, for Aristotle, is essential to goodness (virtue). 
This view is to be contrasted with the Kantian aesthetic of judgment as 
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taste (aristocratic) and the Christian understanding of judgment as just 
(divine).!* Kant’s influence on Arendt’s thought is addressed in the next 
chapter. In contrast, Aristotle considered the capacity “to judge fairly and 
choose that which is really good” to be “the most important thing ... 
and what a man cannot get or learn from another”.!* Aristotle’s under- 
standing of judgment as that which is the product of practical experience 
over time informed his perspective of power as an attribute of delibera- 
tive choice. Arendt broadened Aristotle’s understanding of power, in this 
regard, categorizing power as that which is supported by others. “So long 
as yow’re alone, you’re always powerless, however strong you may be. This 
feeling of power that arises from acting together is ... a general human 
feeling”.!* Power is generated more from acting together than thinking 
alone, more from speaking one to another than an ideational projection 
of material realization in the future. 

Indeed, as Larmore points out in reference to Arendt, moral judg- 
ment is an idea one can best approach through the lens of Aristotelian 
gpdonvoicy, in that “Aristotle protested that moral action depends on the 
exercise of judgement” not as an “activity governed by general rules” 
but rather as one which “must always respond to the peculiarities of the 
given situation”.!> And Wellmer categorizes Arendt’s political thought 
as “better described as the site of a dramatic encounter between Aristo- 
tle, Kant, and Heidegger, all of whom she brings face to face with the 
catastrophes of civilization in our time”.!° It would seem that the beauty 
of the Arendtian tapestry arises more from its unexpected recombination 
of the philosophical strands which preceded and informed it than from 
even the piercing quality of her insights. This is one feature that marks 
her existentialism as atypical: It depends upon a conceptual awareness of 
the practice of seeing, doing and appearing in public as in vital existential 
interrelation. 

Thus, Arendt drew from both Aristotle and Heidegger. The differ- 
ence between Heidegger and Arendt may be likened to the difference 
between Plato and Aristotle. Where Plato’s supreme rulers derive their 
powers from metaphysical insight into higher moral values, and Heideg- 
ger’s claim to a revised metaphysics relies upon his recourse into the spe- 
cialized realm of thought amenable to his discipline, Aristotle and Arendt 
claim power is to be based in and through the consent of acting peo- 
ple and their best practical interests, expressed and defended in the con- 
tingent sphere of a particular space. Deliberation, as Aristotle defines it 
in his Ethics, relates only to those matters towards which action can be 
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directed.!7 What makes Aristotle’s view of judgment so important (and, 
through him, Arendt’s) is his estimation of the good person as the one 
who judges rightly. In other words, judgment, for Aristotle, relates to 
goodness. 

Aristotle defines justice as that moral state which results when those 
with the capacity to exercise judgment in the direction of the common 
good both wish to exercise it and in fact do.!? In effect, then, justice 
depends upon the perceptions, intentions and decisions of those in posi- 
tions of power and influence. What is more, considered judgment can 
only be understood in relation to others.?° It is only to be understood 
or apprehended in its particularity. And this consideration relates, for 
Aristotle, to the personality of judgment as it is rendered in practice. 
This is because Aristotle views the judge to be the living, acting “per- 
sonification of the just”.?! The effect of this consideration is that, for 
both Aristotle and Arendt, we as humans are less creatures compelled 
by physical desires than agents directed by deliberated choice. What 
distinguishes us from the other animals (however social they may be) is 
our capacity for moral deliberation and decision.?” This is one reason why 
Arendt would later write against process, the attempt to move without 
the deliberative pleasure and applicable particularity which meaningful 
action entails. And this understanding, too, derives from Aristotle, in that 
Aristotle considered pleasure to reside in the doing of actions beyond the 
processes inherent to biological survival itself. 

Freedom and action are mutually reinforcing propositions, as Arendt 
sees them. The enacting of actions in the public space, however, requires 
courage. Arendt’s lofty estimation of courage also comes from Aristotle,?* 
who defines courage in his Ethics?* as among “the moral excellences of 
a young man”.?° Courage also relates to the ability to exercise action 
in the direction of freedom, a direction which one perceives through an 
educated discernment towards the common good as the highest end: “to 
act with pleasure does not belong to all the virtues, except so far as a 
man realises the End of his actions”.?° Thus, this assurance of greater 
purpose towards a higher end is the source of life’s ultimate fulfilment and 
satisfaction. Namely, the attainment of the good life is dependent upon 
the identification and practical exercise of human function as a rational 
and communal activity, an activity unified by virtue (arete) and following 
naturally from phronésis.?7 
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Even pleasure as it was understood by Aristotle’s contemporary 
Eudoxus can only be maximized or prolonged to the extent that it is com- 
bined with phronésis. Happiness (Eudaimonia) as Aristotle sees it is inex- 
tricably bound to the apprehension and exercise of phronesis. Phronésis, 
or practical wisdom, reflects Aristotle’s concern for the interests of the 
individual in relation to the community and the application of action 
to particular cases in a prudential manner.*® Aristotle’s categorization 
of phronesis as practical wisdom bears similarities to what Arendt was to 
come to understand as judgment. In Aristotle’s words, “this Wisdom has 
for its object particular facts, which come to be known from experience 
... produced only by length of time”.?? Practical wisdom is a judgment 
dependent upon experience. Arendt refers to phronésis in the context of 
the “flash of insight” which comes from the intuition of truth as it is pur- 
sued and discovered, “flooded with light”.°° Thus, the apprehension and 
application of practical wisdom is for Aristotle and Arendt less a matter of 
aesthetic taste than lived experience. 

And yet Aristotle considered practical wisdom and excellence of moral 
character to be very closely connected, in that “the Principles of Practi- 
cal Wisdom are in accordance with the Moral Virtues”.*! Aristotle links 
virtue with the doing of great actions.** There are two types of action in 
his discussion: involuntary and voluntary. Activities that are involuntary 
reflect, in general, a status of servitude or ignorance. In contrast, activi- 
ties that are voluntary are considered agential and therefore free.** This 
is action proper. Arendt also derives her estimation of speech in tandem 
with action from Aristotle. As Arendt specifies in The Life of the Mind: 
Thinking, “[i]t is not our soul but our mind that demands speech”.** It 
is for this reason that she chooses to elevate the activities of the mind— 
thinking, both speculative and deliberative, spectatorial and intentional— 
as meriting her philosophic attention. Arendt considers “the quest for 
meaning” as “implicit in the urge to speak”.°° And she views words as a 
means of “disalienating the world”, of bringing together those who are 
apart in the sharing of what would otherwise be new and strange between 
them. Speech is the means of sharing meaning with others. By contrast, as 
Aristotle sees it, talk without actions is meaningless*°; he places a greater 
emphasis upon action than upon speech,*” claiming that “only an active 
life can assure happiness”.*® 

Arendt follows Aristotle in considering humans social, political and 
communal animals. As she writes on refugees, “Man is a social animal 
and life is not easy for him when social ties are cut off. Moral standards 
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are much easier kept in the texture of a society. Very few individuals have 
the strength to conserve their own integrity if their social, political and 
legal status is completely confused”.°? And, if this similarity between the 
two is not convincing enough, she concludes the piece with an observa- 
tion as to the political virtue of courage: “Lacking the courage to fight for 
a change of our social and legal status, we have decided instead, so many 
of us, to try a change of identity”.*° She was writing at this time of her 
Jewish experience. However, her understanding of this experience broad- 
ened from her earliest work on Rahel Varnhagen into her more general 
observations as to the optimal functioning of a political condition. 

Can the development of Arendt’s theory be traced to this interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle? There are signs that this is the case. In the first vol- 
ume of The Life of the Mind Arendt indicates that the ancient Greek 
notion of appearances requires the presence of sentient creatures capa- 
ble of perception and recognition. The connection between her under- 
standing of intersubjectivity and her understanding of Greek thought is 
explicit. Arendt’s reading of Aristotle is explicated still more fully in the 
second volume of The Life of the Mind, where she describes his view of 
movement as dependent upon desire, in that it is a desire for something 
that prompts every movement. However, practical reason is still needed 
to come to the aid of desire “under certain conditions”.+! One of the 
signature features of Arendt’s atypical existentialism is her valuation of 
action. This, too, is derived from Aristotle. Arendt understands “action, 
the subject matter of Aristotelian ethics, ... [as] not mere execution of 
the commands of reason” but “itself a reasonable activity” which is called 
by Aristotle in his On the Soul, nous praktikos, and in his ethical trea- 
tises, phronésis, “a kind of insight and understanding of matters that are 
good or bad for men, a sort of sagacity”.4? Although Arendt splinters this 
notion into Willing and Judging as book ends to action, she does pro- 
nounce practical reason, phronésis, to be “the naturally given criterion of 
all acts”.4° The Aristotelian recommendation is integral to human activ- 
ity as such. “Phronésis is required for any activity involving things within 
human power to achieve or not to achieve”. 

In her Gifford Lectures, Arendt cited Aristotle’s “suspension of time’s 
motion in an enduring present ... the motionless Now, the later nunc 
stans” “* Arendt also identified Aristotle as laying the “foundations” for 
later philosophy’s “attitude toward the Will”.*° Aristotle considered the 
“human product” to have pre-existed “potentially” prior to actualization. 
Thus, Arendt makes the distinction between potentiality and actuality*© 
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and references his pro-airesis to indicate a choice between two possibili- 
ties. Although Aristotle admits that the Platonic reason gives commands, 
his starting point is “the anti-Platonic insight that reason by itself does 
not move anything”.*” The notion of potential found in Heidegger and 
in Aristotle as that which is revealed in the active formulation or motion 
of an entity is comparable to that found in Arendt in the connection 
between judgment and action. Meaning is tied to meaningful action (that 
is, that which is seen and recognized by others across space and time) as 
Arendt explains in her notion of history, as opposed to the view of activity 
as motion. 

Both desire and practical reason have their part to play in the activation 
of the Aristotelian soul into movement. However, this activation is only 
possible to the degree that internal conflicts, the struggles of the soul, 
are fought and overcome. Phronésis is then required and passion is to 
be stilled or redirected at the hands of deliberative choice. Aristotle did 
not detect the self-contradiction of the human soul, as the Apostle Paul 
did,*® although he did identify the signatory value of language and the 
possibility of the revelation of truth or falsity,*” a “meaningful sounding 
out” of words.°° It is the human craving for reason which requires 
discursive thought, and discursive thought which requires words.°! In 
his famous axiom of contradiction Aristotle also explicated that inward 
discourse is not to be objected to, for to do so would be to object to 
oneself.5? And one cannot be an adversary against oneself, otherwise 
one will not only be capable of the social illogic of committing crime,°* 
but be without friends even in terms of the privacy of one’s soul.>4 
Indeed, as Aristotle insists, thinking “produces” happiness, and the way 
of contemplation is the highest way of living.>> However, Arendt reflects 
upon Gilson’s assessment of the Scholastic and philosophic traditions, 
where Gilson indicates that Aristotle’s greatest failing was his inability “to 
penetrate to the ultimate truth ... the unfortunate fact that they [Aristotle 
along with other early thinkers] had not ‘the advantage of reading the 
first lines of Genesis”. “[H]ad they done so”, it is added, “the whole 
history of philosophy might have been different.”°° This also explains 
why Aristotle’s distinction of the ends-not-means activity, the pleasurable 
impracticality of praxis, from the means-to-an-end activity typical of the 
productive arts implicit to pozesis cannot attain the level of the Will’s 
transformation into love made by Augustine and Duns Scotus.°” 

Moreover, phronésis has an intrinsic nobility, for “action is itself an 
end”.°® Arendt’s emphasis on spaces of thought and action can also be 
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read as derived from Aristotle. As she outlines in The Human Condi- 
tion, Aristotle’s bios politikos may have existed in the end for the sake of 
what was to become in the Christian tradition the vita contemplativa, the 
bios theoretikos, in that it is philosophical thought which Aristotle valued 
as permitting humans to enjoy themselves independently. However, this 
does not deny the role that speech and action played in Aristotle’s con- 
ception of the political. Aristotle viewed the pleasure of contemplation 
as not only great but “among the greatest goods” as it coincided with 
the perfect happiness of a self-sufficient life. Arendt would disagree as to 
the merits of individual self-sufficiency. Her emphasis is upon action and 
interaction, the product of a judgment that can only be informed in rela- 
tion to others. “To be sure, according to Aristotle, only an active life can 
assure happiness; but such ‘action’ ‘need not be ... a life which involves 
relations to others’ if it consists in ‘thoughts and trains of reflections’ that 
are independent and complete in themselves”.°? But practical wisdom, or 
reason, does to her remain important. The reason phronesis is important is 
that it informs proairesis, the faculty of choice and precursor of the Will in 
that “[i]t opens up a first, small restricted space for the human mind”.°° 
Without this space for the human mind, contemplation could not occur. 
And without contemplation, action as we understand and remember it 
could not come into perceptible existence. 

As Lang observes, Arendt’s understanding of politics as an active 
practice also draws from what Aristotle viewed as the human need for 
community.°! The expression of one’s opinions in a public space of 
appearance through dialogue can only occur where both the space and 
the courage requisite for appearance and recognition exist also. This then 
connects to Arendt’s discussion of Aristotle’s differentiation between 
poiesis and praxis in her essay “The Modern Concept of History”.© 
Techne names the type of purposive action exhibited in making or fab- 
ricating (poiesis) while praxis—which for Aristotle is closely associated 
with exis (speech)—names the distinctive form of human interaction 
exhibited in intersubjective communication. 

This notion of poiesis is addressed by Heidegger as well, who under- 
stood it as the essence of both the poetic and the technological, and there- 
fore the origin of the formulation of the essence of technology. Aristotle’s 
distinction between making (fabrication) and doing (action)®* served as 
an inspiration for Arendt’s vita activa in The Human Condition. How- 
ever, where Aristotle does not consider practical wisdom amenable to the 
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same standards as art,°* Arendt and Kant would seem to associate judg- 
ment more closely with taste. Of further interest is Aristotle’s considera- 
tion of life as an “act of Working”® and definition of happiness as “the 
End comprehending all others”°° in that “Working in the way of Excel- 
lence” is “the best Principle”,©” the principle most conducive to happi- 
ness. Of course, as any critic of Aristotle’s Virtue Ethics could argue, the 
claim that practical wisdom is a matter of reason and the attached claim 
that reason and moral choice are inherently human are open to debate. 
The postmodern challenge to the rationalism of modernity also calls into 
question the rationality of humanity. 

But this distrust of human rationality does not occur in historic iso- 
lation. In contrast to the romanticism and scientific materialism of the 
nineteenth century, in which empiricism attempted to explain the appar- 
ent functions of the outer and inner life in terms of a closed natural sys- 
tem, and against the Marxism and positivistic rationalism of the twentieth 
century, the twenty-first century has exhibited increased pluralism, multi- 
culturalism and relativism—the proliferation of opinion in the absence of 
truth.°® What is lost in postmodernity, however, is both a fixed framework 
of understanding and a common point of meeting at which exchanges of 
mutuality can occur. No uniform platform exists; no fixed frame of ref- 
erence or language held in common is acknowledged as supplying the 
point of intellectual interchange. Existential encounters are fractured in a 
cacophony of difference or desiccated with a dull disregard. In the absence 
of moral criteria the alternatives are ignorance or confusion. Postmod- 
ernism sets up the simultaneous validity of opposing worlds as if they 
were appositive, acknowledging the existence of difference while denying 
the recognition of distinctions. The absence of absolutes is countered by 
an excessive reliance upon opinion polls. Difference is allowed without 
allowing for differentiation. Meaning is set as indeterminable, or, at best, 
to be determined by the audience in question.°? 

And this, as this book will endeavour to display, is the point at which 
postmodernism departs from the practical wisdom of Aristotle and the 
imaginative judgment of Arendt. Arendt’s familiarity with Aristotle gives 
her a rather wmpostmodernist flavour. Even her humanism, while it is not 
modernist, is not relativist. Her use of the expression “the human qua 
human””® can be viewed as a derivative of Aristotle, who attributes the 
form of activity most definitive of humanity as a combination of practical 
wisdom and moral virtue.”! But the similarity which many scholars are 
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most ready to identify between Arendt and Aristotle relates to the mat- 
ter of friendship.”” As per Aristotle’s definition in his Rhetoric, “a friend is 
one who shares another’s pleasure in good fortune, and his pain in what is 
painful, not for any ulterior motive, but simply for that other’s sake”.7* In 
his treatment of friendship, Aristotle mentions many types: those of plea- 
sure, those of utility, those of profit. However, the best, most “perfect” 
form of friendship, as Aristotle sees it, is that “which subsists between 
those who are good and whose similarity consists in their goodness”.”4 
Arendt’s view of friendship as a gauge of community is far removed from 
the atomizing influence of the postmodern complex, based as it is on 
Arendt’s interpretation of Aristotle in her essay “Philosophy and Poli- 
tics”, where she argues that friendship elicits a “kind of dialogue, which 
doesn’t need a conclusion in order to be meaningful”, a “kind of talk- 
ing about something that the friends have in common” which “begins to 
constitute a little world of its own”, a world that is shared and thereby 
achieves community.”° 

And yet there are those such as Villa who propose an alternative read- 
ing of Arendt, with less of an emphasis placed on Aristotle. Villa classifies 
Arendt as departing from the traditional teleological reading of Aristo- 
tle and relying, instead, on the abandonment of tradition attempted by 
Heidegger and Nietzsche by way of a metaphysical bypass. Villa goes so 
far as to classify her final estimation of Aristotle as “quite severe” and 
casts Arendt as opposed to Aristotle’s reliance on the vita contemplativa, 
“radically antiteleological” and more inclined towards the Kantian aes- 
thetic.”° This is because, as Villa would have it, Arendt’s view of action is 
not reducible to dialogue or the means of fulfilling the moral ends pro- 
scribed by a given political community. Rather, Arendt deconstructs the 
Greek distinction between poiesis and praxis, developing instead a wholly 
new concept of action; action for Arendt remains an activity to be entered 
into with others as an end in itself. Thus, Arendt engages in what may be 
considered, to use the phrase Villa employs, a “radical reformulation” of 
both Aristotle and Kant. More—Villa reads in Arendt a break from the 
hitherto dominant Aristotelian reading of her work, preferring instead to 
stress her modernity and postmodernity through the lens of Heidegger, 
Nietzsche and their break with tradition. Although Aristotle is acknowl- 
edged as “useful” in making the distinction between action and fabrica- 
tion elaborated in Arendt’s The Human Condition, Villa also views him 
as contributing to “the philosophic institutionalization of the means-end 
schema”, the instrumentalist approach which Arendt purports to avoid.”7 
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It could be further argued that Book VI of Aristotle’s Ethics, the 
section in which he develops his idea of phronésis most fully, is not the 
place from whence Arendt most draws her understanding of the term. 
Rather, the point is made by scholars such as Michael Weinman that it 
is Book III of Aristotle’s Politics and Aristotle’s description of “politi- 
cal virtue” that Arendt relies on to a much greater extent.’® However, 
given the emphasis Aristotle places on happiness as an activity outlined 
above, Villa’s differential emphasis can be seen to be misplaced. A term as 
strong as “radical reformulation” should not be used to describe the Aris- 
totle—Arendt transfer. What is clear is that Arendt both read and admired 
Aristotle. Arendt’s personal library contains several books pertaining to 
Aristotle, including an underlined copy of his Nicomachean Ethics.’? And 
Arendt’s interest in Aristotle was well-known enough in her circle of 
friends to elicit a gift on the subject from Felix Grayeff on March 29, 
1974.8° In The Human Condition, Arendt interpreted Aristotle to sup- 
port her understanding of the differentiation between action and work,®! 
the good life,®? and the centrality of the bios theorétikos in ancient times.°* 
Aristotle was integral to the formation of her vita activa. This would indi- 
cate that to the extent that Arendt relied on Aristotle, it was done less 
with the aim of “radical reformulation” than a considered, albeit creative, 
return. 

Thus, it would seem obvious that Arendt was indeed influenced by 
Aristotle. To counter Villa’s argument as to the Heideggerian mediation 
of this influence, one may quote Mildred Bakan, who considers Arendt 
“firmly rooted in Aristotle”, especially regarding their shared belief in the 
actuality of Being through action as most important in the development 
of public virtue.°* Not all of this influence was unmediated—as the pres- 
ence of Heidegger’s 1924 Lectures on Aristotle would suggest. But it 
existed, nonetheless. And this to such an extent that the influence can 
be outlined as follows.®® Firstly, she drew from Aristotle as to publicity, 
activity, communication, persuasion and responsibility—the link between 
morality (virtue) and politics reflected in the capacity for moral and delib- 
erative choice—along with Aristotle’s recommendation of understanding, 
speaking and acting in relation to others (the common good). Secondly, 
Arendt took from Aristotle his emphasis upon the contingency which 
the particularity of the experiential encounters in each of life’s occur- 
rences designates, a contingency which sets the stage for courage and 
demonstrates the need for friendship. These considerations (courage and 
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friendship), however, are only constitutive towards virtuous action to the 
extent that they align with practical wisdom (phronésis), which Arendt 
would come to articulate as judgment. To add that Arendt was informed 
by Aristotle’s views of virtue and the good life, when taken along with 
their phraseological compatibility, presents a striking case for their theo- 
retical compatibility. And yet despite the numerous points of connection 
between Arendt and Aristotle, if Villa is right then the still more formative 
influence on Arendt is to be found in Kant. 


NOTES 


1. Arendt also drew from Heidegger’s Aristotle lectures published in 1924, 
although she would come to disagree with him. Related to this obser- 
vation is the inference that in some ways Arendt drew more from Hei- 
degger than from Aristotle. Yet the interpretation of Arendt’s understand- 
ing of Greek thought as invariably mediated by Heidegger can be con- 
tested. Arendt’s awareness of Herodotus, for example comes straight from 
Homer, however much it may be otherwise mediated by Heidegger and 
Benjamin (Arendt 1982, 5). 
. Aristotle (1962), 149. 
. Ibid., 170. 
. Nixon (2016), 170. 
. Arendt (1958a), 193. 
. Maier-Katkin (2010), 25. 
. As Norris points out, when Patrick Riley argues that Arendt attempts to 
reduce Kant’s “reflective judge to Shelley’s legislating poet, he forgets her 
pronounced commitment to this category distinction between poiésis and 
praxis.” Norris (1996), 171, Footnote no. 14. See also Riley (1992), 310. 
8. Habermas, however, critiques Arendt’s notion of judgment: “She holds 
fast to the classical distinction between theory and practice ... An anti- 
quated concept of theoretical knowledge that is based on ultimate insights 
and certainties keeps Arendt from comprehending the process of reaching 
agreement about practical questions as rational discourse” (Arendt 1982, 
137; Reiss 1970, 147). 

9. Aristotle (1911), 103. 

10. In her personal copy of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, at the bottom of 
page 44 Arendt has underlined the phrase: “actions are concerned with 
particulars” (Aristotle 1962, 45). 

11. Aristotle (1911), 54. 

12. Arendt (1982), 4. 

13. Ibid., 57. 

14. Arendt (2013), 43. 
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Larmore (2001), 58; see also Aristotle (1962), 1104a9. In Book I of his 
Ethics, Aristotle also makes clear that good judgment, a faculty that is 
peculiar to humanity, goes along with the way each one is educated (Rhys 
1911, 3). As to the effectiveness of Aristotle’s tutelage, all that merits a 
mention is that his protégé was Alexander the Great (his inability to retain 
the unity of his vast kingdoms in transfer to his successors disregarded). 
Wellmer (2001), 36. 

Aristotle (1911), 51. 

Ibid., 54. 

Ibid., 101. 

Ibid., 103. 

Ibid., 110. 

Ibid., 131. 

Ibid., 24, 36; as clear also in Arendt’s copy of his Nicomachean Ethics, in 
which the portion on courage is underlined: Aristotle (1962), 45. 
Aristotle (1911), 50-6. 

Another is self-command: Cooper (1960), 25. Aristotle further argued for 
a unity of virtues. As she states “of those virtues which entitle a man to be 


called good in an unqualified sense .... as soon as he possesses this single 
virtue of practical wisdom, he will also possess all the rest” (Aristotle 1962, 
172). 

Ibid., 66-7. 


Korsgaard outlines and defends Aristotle’s function argument, found in 
Book I of his Nicomachean Ethics, by referring to the account of form 
and matter found in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Korsgaard 2008). Elsewhere, 
Arendt also specifies that the “criterion” of freedom stressed in Aristotle’s 
Eudemian Ethics is applies only to “those lives that are chosen ep’ 
exousian” (Arendt 1958a, 13, Footnote no. 4). 

The reading of phronésis as “prudence” comes from the Latin term 
employed by Aquinas to refer to Aristotle’s original concept (Beiner 1982, 
134-5). 

Ibid., 140. 

Arendt (1978a), 117, quoting Plato’s Philebus, 344b. 

Arendt (1978a), 252. 

Ibid., 32. 

Ibid., 48. 

Ibid., 98. 

Ibid., 99. 

Ibid., 32. 

Ibid., 50. 

Arendt (1982), 21. 

Arendt (1943). 

Ibid. 
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Arendt (1978b), 58. 

Ibid., 59. 

Ibid., 61. 

Ibid., 12. 

Ibid., 14. 

Ibid., 39. 

Ibid., 57. 

Ibid., 70. 

Arendt (1978a), 58. 

Ibid., 108. 

Ibid., 99. 

Ibid., 186. 

Ibid., 191. 

Ibid., 189. 

Ibid., 251, no. 122, citing Aristotle (1962), 1144a. 

Arendt (1978b), 114, quoting Gilson (1936), 207, 70. 

Arendt (1978b), 123. This despite the fact that the distinction Scotus 
made between activum and factivum, was probably influenced by Aris- 
totle’s distinction between evgon and facere within his understanding of 
energeia. Ibid., 142. 

Ibid., 60. 

Arendt (1982), 21, citing Aristotle’s Politics. 

Arendt (1978b), 62. 

Lang (2014), 197. 

Arendt (1958b), 573. 

Ibid., 134. 

Ibid., 136. 

Ibid., 243. 

Ibid., 249. 

Ibid. 

Those interested in modern takes on the rise of pluralism and multicultur- 
alism may refer to, for example: Bevir (2012); Foster and Herzog (1994). 
Veith (1994), 37. Another leading scholar of postmodernism, Ihab 
Hassan, considers postmodernism to be an intensification of tendencies 
already present in modernism. See Connor (1989), 111-4. 

An expression she uses repeatedly in Arendt (1968), in particular. 
Aristotle (1911), 146. 

Ibid., 182-98; Nixon (2015). 

Cooper (1960), 103. Aristotle further discusses friendship in this volume 
in: 28, 102-7. 

Ibid., 186. 

Arendt (1990), 82-3. 

Villa (1996), 49. 
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77. Ibid., 77. 

78. This was expressed to me in a conversation with Professor Weinman at 
Berlin Bard College in April 2016. Arendt’s other favoured reference point 
would be Book VII, or rather IV, as Peter Simpson’s recent translation 
repositions it: Simpson (1997). 

79. Another book on the topic contained in her library would be: Jaeger 
(1962). 

80. Grayeff (1974). The book was inscribed by the author: “To Hannah 
Arendt with sincere wishes.” 

81. Arendt (1958a), 301. 

82. Ibid., 36-7. 

83. Ibid., 14. 

84. Hill (1979), 50. However, Bakan does not consider her to be a liberal and 
she “shares with Sartre the nagging problem of the fragility of cooperative 
action” (ibid., 61-2). 

85. Of course, Heidegger also drew extensively from Aristotle (Heidegger 
2009). 
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CHAPTER 3 


Arendt Reading Kant 


Arendt’s interest in the writings of Immanuel Kant is not to be neglected. 
Aristotle’s view of phronesis impacted Arendt’s view of judgment by way 
of deliberative choice, as shown. But the influence of Kant can be read 
as more obvious, as seen particularly in Arendt’s lectures and The Life of 
the Mind. The influence of both figures on Arendt’s view of judgment 
relates to her engagement with them through her intellectual inquiry and 
her verbal exchanges with her mentors Heidegger and Jaspers. It is in this 
context that her engagement with Kant is of direct relevance to under- 
standing the emphasis of her work, its interrelation with Jaspers, and in 
many ways its departure from Heidegger. 

The Kantian effect on Arendt is best seen in the collection of her Lec- 
tures on Kant’s Political Philosophy, edited by Ronald Beiner. In these, 
Arendt addresses what she interprets to be Kant’s views on freedom, judg- 
ment and imagination, with particular application to the sensus communis 
and the rational capacity for enlarged thought.! But the most interesting 
theme which surfaces in Arendt’s reading of Kant is the value and need 
for intersubjective, human exchange—not only socially, but ideationally 
and morally—introduced most vividly in the tale of Carazan’s dream. 

Carazan was a wealthy miser whose dream Kant uses as an example of 
the actual experience that lies behind the “problem” of sociability. Arendt 
recites this tale in her lectures to illustrate this point, as follows: 
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In proportion as his riches increased, this wealthy miser had closed off his 
heart from compassion and love toward all others. Meantime, as the love of 
man grew cold in him, the diligence of his prayer and his religious obser- 
vances increased.... [When death came, Carazan heard a voice:] ‘Carazan, 
your service of God is rejected. You have closed your heart to the love of 
man, and have clutched your treasures with an iron grip. You have lived 
only for yourself, and therefore you shall also live the future in eternity 
alone and removed from all communion with the whole of Creation.’ At 
this instant I was swept away.... I soon left countless worlds behind me.... 
I saw the shadows of the boundless void sink down into the abyss before 
me. A fearful kingdom of eternal silence, loneliness, and darkness! Unut- 
terable horror overtook me at this sight. I gradually lost sight of the last 
star.... The mortal terrors of despair increased with every moment, just 
as every moment increased my distance from the last inhabited world. I 
reflected with unbearable anguish that if ten thousand times a thousand 
years more should have carried me along beyond the bounds of all the 
universe I would still always be looking ahead into the infinite abyss of 
darkness, without help or hope of any return. In this bewilderment I thrust 
out my hands with such force toward the objects of reality that I awoke. 
And now I have been taught to esteem mankind; for in that terrifying soli- 
tude I would have preferred even the least of those whom in the pride of 
my fortune I had turned from my door to all the treasures of Golconda.” 


This story illustrates the difficulty involved in the human need—the 
“problem”—of sociability. The “good life” is more than wealth; for all 
Carazan’s earning, saving, and counting, there remained human needs 
and forces beyond his ability to meet or monitor. The “problem” of socia- 
bility underscores the still greater problem experienced by this wealthy 
miser of “terrifying solitude”. What he had forgotten was the “love of 
man”, a concept reminiscent of Arendt’s love for the world, amor mundi. 
But what is most striking to anyone familiar with Arendt’s account of the 
banality of evil is that Carazan, like Eichmann, does not present him- 
self as a particularly evil man. He is focused, hard-working and thrifty. 
He does his job and says his prayers with a degree of pious persistence 
beyond that of the average man or woman. What he is is selfish—selfish 
and alone. And what the teller of the tale implies but neglects to say is 
that it matters little how many good or bad things this person Carazan 
does. What matters is that he despises humanity, and in despising and 
rejecting humanity, he despises and rejects himself. This is reason enough 
for Arendt to mention this tale in her lectures. If sociability is part and 
parcel of the human condition, then connecting with others is a moral 
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responsibility. It could be added that love, even Arendt’s amor mundi, 
remains a preferable motivation for this connection. 

When Arendt delivered her lectures at the New School for Social 
Research in the fall of 1970,? she may not have proffered an accurate 
reading of Kant,* but it is to be argued that this decision was deliberate 
on her part.° It would be difficult to ignore the importance of these lec- 
tures to her political philosophy, given that it remained her dying inten- 
tion to complete a final revision of them with the benefit of the cumu- 
lative insight of the scope of judgment (an understanding heart).° It is 
hardly surprising that Arendt found this harbinger of the Enlightenment 
enlightening. What is “surprising” as Arendt sees it, however, is his defi- 
nition of taste.” Kant considers taste as tied to common sense and integral 
to judgment. Arendt quotes Kant as ascribing the feeling of contempla- 
tive pleasure to taste.® This was in his pre-critical period. Yet, after 1790, 
following the publication of his Critique of Judgment (previously called 
Taste),? his interests expanded to the conceptualization of the organiza- 
tion of constitutional governments within international law. 

However, Arendt considers Kant’s understanding of judgment as taste 
to be relevant only to those societies fortunate enough to be ruled by an 
aristocracy.!° Taste, which is also among the most private of the senses, 
exists for Kant beyond argument—an attribute which could well be con- 
sidered negative but for the fact that taste is experienced in settings in 
which it is “overcome ... for the sake of others”, as in the enjoyment of a 
meal in others’ presence.!! It is this shared quality of taste which rescues it 
from the elitist, aristocratic impulses it otherwise elicits. In her Postscrip- 
tum to Thinking in the first volume of The Life of the Mind, Arendt 
defines her view of judgment. It is “a distinct capacity of our minds” 
which “deals with particulars” and is “not arrived at by either deduction 
or induction”.!? It is the “silent sense” classified by Kant as “belonging to 
the realm of aesthetics”, a “peculiar talent” which cannot be taught but 
is learned as it is experienced, through practice alone.!* “Taste is then 
the faculty of judging a priori of the communicability of feelings that are 
bound up with a given representation”.!+ Thus, there is an important dis- 
tinction between Aristotle’s conceptualization of phronesis, practical rea- 
son, and Kant’s of judgment as it is employed in Arendt’s use of his aes- 
thetics to discuss ethics and politics, and it is this. “[ Practical reason ‘rea- 
sons’ and tells me what to do and what not to do; it lays down the law and 
is identical with the will, and the will utters commands”.!> In contrast, 
judgment arises from the pleasure of contemplation, of inactive delight 
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(untatiges Wohlgefallen). Thus, where phronesis depends on reason, judg- 
ment in accordance with the Kantian aesthetic depends on delight. 

If this were all, then Kant could be called the least moral of philoso- 
phers. However, Kantian judgment extends to the community. “One 
judges always as a member of a community, guided by one’s commu- 
nity sense, one’s sensus communis”,\° a “specifically human sense because 
communication, i.e. speech, depends on it”.!” “Taste is this ‘community 
sense’ (gemeinschaftlicher Sinn)”.'® Moreover, in The Life of the Mind: 
Thinking Arendt refers to Kant’s judgment as dealing with particulars!? 
and highlights his distinction between reason and intellect, the “urgent 
need” to think and the “desire to know”, the cognition of the intellect 
and the ever-searching and hence unknowable abstractions of reason.7° 
And yet Kant’s words ring true: “If we look upon the world as appearance, 
it demonstrates the existence of something that is not appearance”.?! In 
Life of the Mind: Willing Arendt identifies speech as also depending upon 
the sensus communis and an “enlargement of mind”.?” Arendt views judg- 
ment as “a distinct capacity of our minds” categorized by Kant as within 
“the realm of aesthetics ... ‘a peculiar talent which can be practiced only 
and cannot be taught’”.?* This allows her to declare: “[t]he manifestation 
of the wind of knowledge is not knowledge; it is the ability to tell right 
from wrong, beautiful from ugly”.?* 

Arendt is nevertheless wise to cite Kant’s distinction between the facul- 
ties of thinking, reason ( Vernunft), and knowing in the sense of cognition 
of the intellect ( Verstand), an apprehension of experience. To think is not 
to know; to think is to attempt to discover that which we know from 
what we sense or intuit. To know, in contrast, is to understand, an under- 
standing beyond thought-knowledge, an understanding based instead on 
that which has been revealed to one’s mind, whether through the senses, 
received from a source recognized as deeper and more authoritative, or in 
conversation with others. “To expect truth to come from thinking signi- 
fies that we mistake the need to think with the urge to know”.?> But 
full knowledge is impossible for thought; reason makes sense to the point 
of its own limits. Beyond that, higher knowledge, a knowledge that is 
revealed (divine) or received as taught (dogma), remains. 

In this sense, even those questions that are “unanswerable” are worth 
asking for, without asking them, humanity “would lose not only the abil- 
ity to produce these thought-things that we call works of art but also 
the capacity to ask all the answerable questions upon which every civiliza- 
tion is founded”.?° The only reason that Kant had the audacity to place 
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reason at the pinnacle of his philosophical hierarchy was that he consid- 
ered it to be guided by a quintessential quest. “The speculative interest of 
reason makes it necessary to regard all order in the world as if it had orig- 
inated in the [intention] of a supreme reason”.?” Speculative thought is 
not amenable to illusion as it does not move in the world of appearances 
but above and, as it were, behind it. “[I]t is the need of human rea- 
son and its interest in God, Freedom, and Immortality that makes men 
think”.?8 The problem for philosophers following Lucretius, including 
most notably Epictetus of the late Stoics, was that thinking became a 
form of techne, the most urgent and useful kind of craftsmanship turned 
towards the conduct of one’s own life.?? If that is all thought is, it is little 
wonder it holds no wonder and no mystery. 

Arendt likened Kant’s identification of the reasoning faculty’s need to 
transcend the limitations of the knowable with Plato’s wonder at Being.*° 
She admired his “Liberation of thought” from “the old dilemma between 
dogmatism and scepticism through the introduction of a self-critique of 
Reason”,*! thereby emancipating the human spirit and the thinking ego 
alike, even as he destroyed the certainty of knowledge and undercut the 
dogmatic doubt and practical inertia of scepticism. But what she most 
admired is his conviction that “we ought to ‘treat humanity, whether 
in [our] own person or in that of any other ... as an end withal, never 
as means only.’”*? Arendt considers the faculty of judgment, which was 
distinguished from thinking by Kant,** as of “relevance to a whole set of 
problems by which modern thought is haunted ... to all attempts to arrive 
at a plausible theory of ethics. Since Hegel and Marx these questions have 
been treated in the perspective of History and on the assumption that 
there is such a thing as Progress of the human race”.*+ The stakes are 
high: success at the expense of humanity, or humanity at the expense of 
success. The unpredictability of Will—and the likelihood of mistakes—is 
the price of freedom. 

Arendt’s deep understanding concerning the reality of the Will and 
the freedom it points to starts with Augustine. Arendt’s thought and the- 
sis developed around Augustine’s political theology, and his use of the 
Will connects his thought thematically to Kantian and later Arendtian 
explications of judgment. In The Life of the Mind: Willing, Arendt wrote, 
“Will must be present for power to be operative”*°; the Roman philoso- 
pher to whom she refers is Augustine. Young-Bruehl “credits Augustine 
with the genesis of Arendt’s themes of natality and mortality” but defines 
Arendt’s interest in him as primarily philosophical.*° Arendt’s doctoral 
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thesis Love and Saint Augustine provides a much-needed context for 
Arendt’s phenomenology.*” Indeed, Arendt relied on Augustine even as 
she discussed Kant because she found their philosophies compatible.*® 
“Had Kant known of Augustine’s philosophy of natality he might have 
agreed that the freedom of a relatively absolute spontaneity is no more 
embarrassing to human reason than the fact that men are born”, an obser- 
vation which leads Arendt to declare that “[t]he freedom of spontaneity 
is part and parcel of the human condition”.*? 

Arendt sees the capacities of (free) willing and judging bound to the 
fate of the human community. All three, for her, are in constant danger, 
and the only remedy Arendt suggests for the divided Will is the Augus- 
tinian remedy of caritas.*° Caritas may be extraworldly in origin, but it 
is this-worldly in application. Caritas is right desire, and, “where caritas 
is actualized—which requires God’s grace ... God shows his love of man. 
He re-creates him, makes him a nova creatura”.*! The power of caritas 
is that it makes new what otherwise would only fall into disrepair in the 
fatalism of fatality. “Arendt finds in Augustine and Duns Scotus the idea 
that we escape the dilemma of a divided willing pursuing what we love. In 
acting out of love we are, as we discussed earlier, ‘more than willing’”.4? 
But Arendt refers to Kant’s notion of the Will as “not a special mental 
capability distinct from thinking, but practical reason, a Vernunftwille not 
unlike Aristotle’s nous praktikos” such that “Kant’s Will is delegated by 
reason to be its executive organ in all matters of conduct”.*% 

Arendt’s admiration of Augustine’s philosophy as emerging from his 
theology and philosophical training is obvious. “There is no doubt that 
Augustine belongs among the great and original thinkers”, she writes.*+ 
And even the lack of system in his thought she finds admirable enough to 
imitate (for which later critics have not applauded her).*° There is a more 
personal reason for Arendt’s preference, as well. As identified by Caputo, 
Arendt “uses Augustine as a weapon against her professor who was raised 
in a Catholic family, educated in Catholic schools, and gave a course on 
Augustine at Husserl’s request”*°; her intent was to demonstrate to her- 
self, if not to him, what love truly means. This is most obvious in her 
thesis. However, she also places great emphasis on Augustine’s writings 
as to the faculty of the Will in her Life of the Mind. Augustine understood 
the Will as “a separate faculty” that “finds it redemption” as it were “in its 
function within the mind as a whole ... in being transformed into Love. 

.. a kind of enduring and conflictless Will” modelled after the Creator, 
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its Divine Author.*” Arendt acknowledges that of this Creator-God “nei- 
ther the Greeks nor the Romans knew anything”. But even the Romans 
demanded a transmundane principle of founding, and it is His “unre- 
lated One-ness” that serves “as the paradigmatic emblem for an absolute 
beginning”.*8 

Nowhere is the extent to which Augustine interested Arendt*? more 
apparent than in The Human Condition, where reference is made to 
Augustine’s initium, the defining element in Arendt’s doctrine of natal- 
ity—the distinctively human ability to begin anew. Arendt’s doctoral 
project, supervised by Jaspers, revolved around Augustine.°° And finally, 
Arendt’s explication of the nexus of human decision-making in the think- 
ing and acting formation of her Life of the Mind can be viewed as the 
final expression of her ongoing attempt to answer a question central to 
Augustine and her original thesis: How can we best come to know and 
express the human capacities of love and new beginning with which we 
are bequeathed at birth?>! 

Thus, though in existential terms Arendt’s tracing of the origins of 
the Will goes back to God through the humans He created, her trac- 
ing of its philosophical conception goes back to Augustine, whom she 
draws from primarily in a non-theological sense. The problem is that 
where the Will exists, the dilemma of freedom is, ironically, inescapable, 
for “[t]he freedom of spontaneity is part and parcel of the human condi- 
tion”*? and reveals even in its expression its limitations. “Man’s limitation 
is nowhere more manifest than in the fact that this mind, the willing fac- 
ulty, J included, can hold as an article of faith ... and yet be unable to 
conceive”.°? One cannot do what one wills. And this is so in part because 
what one wants, wills and does relates to what others want, will and do. 
The Will as a mental organ is thus a correlative of reason and yet remains 
difficult to pin down; indeed it cannot be so, for it is half-concept, half- 
action. 

This problem does not prevent the Will from exercising its power. Kan- 
t’s Will, or “practical reason”, is like Aristotle’s nous praktikos; “it borrows 
its obligatory power from the compulsion exerted on the mind by self- 
evident truth or logical reasoning. This is why Kant asserted time and 
again that every “Thou-shalt’ that does not come from outside but rises up 
in the mind itself implies a ‘Thou-canst’”.°* However, as Arendt is later 
to specify, “Kant’s Will is neither freedom of choice (éberum arbitrium) 
nor its own cause; for Kant, sheer spontaneity, which he often called ‘ab- 
solute spontaneity,’ exists only in thinking”.°° This absolute spontaneity 
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is only established in Augustine’s “iaitium ut esset homo creates est”, as 
it is adapted by Arendt,°© but remains inseparable from “a network of 
causes ... in a consequence of occurrences” which are “explicable only 
in the context of causality” .>7 Thus, as Kant found and Arendt followed, 
the exercise of the faculty of the Will can be understood as itself only a 
response to such Will(s) as pre-exist and co-exist before and alongside it. 

Rather than emphasizing the centrality of time, as Heidegger’s phe- 
nomenology does, Arendt “indicates her willingness to challenge Heideg- 
ger” in placing emphasis, instead, upon the Will in “the distinctive Augus- 
tinian context of natality and memoria”.°® The Being of human existence, 
as she understands it, remains to the extent it can hope to extend beyond 
the limits of its own time. The Greek philosophers saw hope of escape 
from the futility of life in the bios theoréetikos, Christian monastics sought 
hope in the concentrated asceticism of universities and monasteries and 
in the “consoling thought of divine Providence, joined to the expecta- 
tion of an after-life”.5? Arendt freely admits that “[w]ithout such hope 
for a Hereafter, even Kant still deemed human life too miserable, devoid 
of meaning, to be borne”.°° The existence of the Will and the speculative 
pursuits of reason are therefore elemental considerations of the human 
condition insofar as they are integral to the development and sustenance 
of the life of the mind and the mind’s potential to prompt deliberation 
and decision. 

Here again we are brought back to the conceptualizations of Kant. 
Both the life of the mind and the life of action correlate to judgment. 
But how does Kant elevate taste to the status of judgment? This for him 
depends on his view of reason. For Kant, reason is apprehended by the 
common man or woman by way of the three “maxims of common human 
understanding”, which are closely related to the categorical imperative 
and appear twice in his published writings.°! Indeed, in his last published 
work, the Anthropology, Kant presents the maxims as guidelines for achiev- 
ing practical wisdom, as perfectly law-like (gesetzmafsig- vollkommen). Kant 
presents three maxims for attaining this law-like understanding in practi- 
cal terms: (1) Think for oneself; (2) Think into the place of the other 
(in mental awareness of others); and (3) Always think consistently with 
oneself. Kant’s maxims also relate to the sensus communis or “community 
sense” in his Critique of Judgment as a faculty for judging with a respon- 
sibility to oneself as an individual and to others as interrelated members 
of society, in opposition to the otherwise dominant tendency to passivity, 
prejudice or superstition.©* The application of reason to this “community 
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sense” represents a “genuine attempt to judge for oneself and the deter- 
mination to expose one’s judgments to the scrutiny of others”,°? insofar 
as we are empowered to judge with accuracy only to the extent that we 
hold ourselves to be amenable and accountable to judgment. 

However, Arendt understood Kant’s view to be “the complete oppo- 
site ... of obedience” in general judgment, in that “[e]ach person is a 
lawgiver”.°* This understanding does not negate the role of the other 
in the formation of judgment. Thought regarding personal judgment 
developed through the Christian understanding of conscience which 
reflects both the Greek understanding of suneidesis—inclusive of syn- 
teresis°>—and the Latin understanding of conscientia. The development 
of these terms over time provides the historical context of what Arendt 
would attempt to know as judgment. For it is conscience, as it has come 
down to us through Tertullian, Lactantius and Seneca (bona conscientia) 
and as C. S. Lewis understood it which was the forerunner to the Will.°° 
Suneidesis and conscientia are the two ancient understandings which 
Lewis understood as merging into a single entity from an inner awareness 
to a shared knowledge, with connotations of the presence of both the 
internal witness and the external arbiter. The Christian understanding 
of the conscience as inspired by the voice of the Divine Judge informed 
Calvin’s treatment of the divinitatis sensum and his Institutes.°’ For the 
Romans, conscientia meant “to know with”, a knowledge or awareness 
which was less an assessment of judgment than of observation, though 
this understanding of the word is now archaic.°® From the Greek and 
Roman understandings, Paul applied the conscience. Augustine was later 
to develop a fuller conception of the Will. Kant paired this conception 
of the Will with his understanding of duty when he identified that 
every Thou-shalt implies a Thou-can. And although the Scholastics 
spoke of obedience to even an erring conscience, Luther’s conscience as 
that which stands alone before God as each one of us faces death was 
more informative to Heidegger’s conception of conscience as “our only 
possibility for awakening from our immersion in the They”.©? 

Heidegger acknowledged conscience in the “idea of guilt”, that human 
existence is “guilty” insofar as it “factually exists” and that, therefore, “he 
was actually proclaiming”, as Arendt identified, “universal innocence”.”° 
“Conscience demands that man accept that ‘indebtedness,’ and accep- 
tance means that the Self brings itself to a kind of ‘acting’ (bandeln) 
which is polemically understood as the opposite of the ‘loud’ and visi- 
ble actions of public life—the mere froth on what truly is”.”! Namely, 
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Heidegger attempted a recovery of the self from involvement in daily 
activities in a return to the individualized call of Care (Sozge). Of com- 
parable relevance as a fellow existentialist of the continent, Sartre, on the 
other hand, was “critical of ethical systems” and “believed that individ- 
uals have the responsibility to invent moral values ... there can only be 
‘ethics in a situation’ as what counts eventually ‘is the realization of the 
act.””’* Thus “both Arendt and Sartre were wary of the abstractness of 
ethical systems”.’* But Sartre’s advocacy for the individual’s invention of 
morality amounted to an inversion of the Golden Rule; his understand- 
ing of conscience was confined to his reliance on individual freedom.”4 
Instead of behaving for the good of others or as one would wish others 
to behave to oneself, or behaving as one would imagine others would 
want to behave, as Kant would recommend, Sartre chose to behave as 
he would have all others to behave. This marked his attempt to justify his 
choices to exercise freedom in ethical terms—as what, in his last interviews 
with Benny Lévy, Sartre defined as his last defence against an otherwise 
implacable despair.’° Arendt is unlike Sartre where, in the first volume 
of The Life of the Mind she further identifies “the spectator’s privilege of 
judging” with Kant, along with “the even more fundamental insight that 
whatever appears is there to be seen”.”° Thus, Arendt’s atypical existen- 
tialism depends upon a conceptual awareness of not only conscience but 
the practice of seeing, doing, and appearing in public as in vital existential 
interrelation. 

The shifts in this philosophical discussion from Aristotle to Kant, Hei- 
degger, Sartre, and back again are thus justified as corresponding points 
in a philosophical dialogue concerned with the definition of judgment 
and culminating in Arendt. Aristotle and Kant are similar and yet differ; 
nor is Arendt’s interpretation of them immune to criticism. Norris argues 
that Kant’s conception of reflective judgment denies plurality and is there- 
fore “inappropriate for Arendt’s purposes”.’” In her 1961 “The Crisis in 
Culture”, Arendt conflates the Kantian account of phenomenal judgment 
with Aristotelian phronésis.’® In Political Judgment Beiner views Arendt’s 
interpretation of Aristotle’s phronésis and Kant’s aesthetic judgment to 
be two modes of the broader category of political judgment, the formal 
and the substantive.””? However, Kant’s hostility to rhetoric distinguishes 
him from Aristotle’s association of rhetoric with phronesis in his Rhetoric, 
which would suggest their views to be incompatible here. Regardless of 
the merits of this point, Arendt’s use of Kant’s “[p]erspectival partici- 
pation in the world”®° js an attribute which relies, in large extent, not 
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only upon a common language and a common sense, but the common 
understanding of an enlarged and enlarging imagination. 

The presence of judgment enables not only plural human existence but 
also human existence in the singular. What Arendt views as so helpful and 
positive about judging is that “[a]s soon as the person concerned appears 
in front of the judge, he becomes a human being again”.*! Without the 
exercise of judgment in the legal terms of justice, neither the individual 
nor the group is safe. This is because not only does any given system 
of governance require the implementation of a standard of judgment in 
the sense of justice, but because the rendering of justice in the form of 
a judgment on a particular person as guilty is the only way to guarantee 
his or her recognition as a human capable of thought, speech, and action. 
This would seem to indicate that the punishing of an infraction reinforces 
the humanity of the offender even as it acknowledges the rights of the 
offended and protects the rights of the defenceless. Judgment is not just 
unless it associates the person (the who of the actor) of an action with the 
responsibility for that action (the what of the act). The unity of these two 
considerations pairs appearance with perception and must accompany the 
recognition of the human as such if judgment as to that which zs (the 
historical verity known as facts) is to align with the identity of he/she 
who does (the psychological verity of integrity of character). As the value 
of facts is best recognized in hindsight, so the effects of character are best 
revealed when observed over the unity of time. To attempt to reduce the 
implications of an act-which-becomes-fact or an identity-who-becomes- 
character to a unit of time is to fall prey to deception or to practice that 
which Arendt condemns as hypocrisy. 

This is why Kant’s observation that only once there is judgment can 
there be error (“the senses do not err; yet not because they always judge 
correctly, but because they do not judge at all”)®? is so pertinent. Truth 
and fact are less amenable to the senses than dependent on post- or pre- 
determined categories by which that which is sensed is ordered. As a 
widely estimated signatory of the Enlightenment move from faith to rea- 
son, Kant’s views express a concern for the freedom of the human mind 
and its capacity for spectatorial comprehension, a concern which Arendt 
shares. But this parallel does not deny the value of the suprasensuous as 
a conceptual reality and psycho-social necessity. Arendt, like Kant, finds 
worldly hope for humanity to spring from the potentiality of the minds of 
human individuals who remain open to action and interaction. However, 
unlike Kant, Arendt unstitches the threads between reason and action into 
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their constituent pieces of thought, will and (political) judgment, aware of 
the ways political thought has been informed by theology and philosophy 
throughout history. 

If experience produces opinions, and opinions influence judgments, 
then judgments can be problematic, for every experience is at its point 
of sensation individual. Furthermore, individual experiences that gen- 
erate opinions can lead to judgments unreflective of the opinions and 
perspectives of others. Theologians call this pride, and Arendt calls it 
thoughtlessness. The solution she presents is humble open-mindedness to 
the perspectives of others. This is achieved through (1) conversation and 
communication in the social realm of friends, (2) the enlarged mentality 
of the individual in the privacy of his or her imagination, and (3) the 
dialogue and debate of opinions in the public sphere, the sphere of pol- 
itics. The tension remains between the two edges of the path to power, 
defined by Arendt as the unity of opinion (consensus), understanding 
and action. The path to power and its maintenance is the expansion and 
communication of judgment in a spirit of understanding and respect. 

Arendt comes to this conclusion not because of Kant but in spite of 
him. According to Arendt, Kant placed greater emphasis on reason than 
morality, arguing that reason provides the basis of morality, to which pol- 
itics might then conform. “The problem of organizing a state”, as Kant 
puts it, can be solved even for a race of “devils”.°? Thus, Arendt con- 
siders Kant to go “far beyond Aristotle in separating morality from good 
citizenship”.5* However, Kant himself believed that the need to think 
beyond the limitations of prior knowledge was aroused only by the old 
metaphysical questions of God, freedom and immortality, and he “found 
it necessary to deny knowledge to make room for faith” and thereby 
believed himself to have thrown the foundations of a future “systematic 
metaphysics” as a “bequest to posterity”.8> Thus, Kant was revolutionary 
in elevating the trust in universal reason above the trust in tradition.°° 
Where Kant went wrong, however, was not in his distrust of tradition as 
an overly systematized construct; rather, it was in his forgetfulness of both 
tradition and what Jaspers came to see as a transchronological dialogue. 
Arendt does not look to tradition for all answers, but she does respect it as 
a voice that is only to be neglected in the ongoing conversation of human 
existence at public peril. The traditions which Kant called into question 
were the threads of a conversation. Kant’s effect, if not his purpose,®” was 
to unpick these threads—Arendt’s, to re-examine them.*® 
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Judgment in relation to the past, however, is more a derivative of Greek 
thought than of that of Kant. Arendt traces this conception back to the 
Greek word arche, which denotes “both beginning and rule”.8? And she 
understands the past as coming “into being only with the event itself. 
Only when something irrevocable has happened can we even try to trace 
its history backward”. This is why she traces the origins of totalitarian- 
ism—her earliest contribution to political theory—backwards. “The event 
illuminates its own past ... Whenever an event occurs that is great enough 
to illuminate its own past, history comes into being. Only then does the 
chaotic maze of past happenings emerge as a story which can be told, 
because it has a beginning and an end.... Only when in future history 
a new event occurs will this ‘end’ reveal itself as a beginning to the eye 
of future historians”.?? Only those aware of Beginning and cognizant of 
End can hope to find meaning in the space in between. 

Where for Kant the actualization of human authenticity depends on 
the apprehension of judgment, in practical philosophical terms it depends 
on his conception of law in relation to history. “In Kant, History is part 
of nature; the historical subject is the human species understood as part of 
the creation ... Kant is never interested in the past; what interests him is 
the future of the species”.?! He is an Enlightenment thinker on account 
of his belief in progress.?? However, Kant is a moral thinker on account of 
his notion of the moral dignity of the human individual as “an end in him- 
self”.?? Thus, Kant presents three perspectives through which to consider 
human affairs: the human future (progress), the persistence of a human 
morality (perpetuation) and the community produced by human sociabil- 
ity, which Arendt reads as plurality.°* These perspectives allow humanity 
to be assessed and approached by means of time, existence and collective 
experience. Although Arendt supports both the perpetuity of a histori- 
cal consciousness of human morality and the plurality of interactions in 
human community, she remains sceptical of Kant’s faith in progress.?° 
Arendt also admires Kant for his discovery of “an entirely new human 
faculty”—namely, judgment—and his 1770 “discovery ... of the human 
mind’s cognitive faculties and their limitations”.° In the important sense 
of sociability, Kant’s approach is the opposite of Heidegger’s: “the fact 
that no man can live alone, that men are interdependent not merely in 
their needs and cares but in their highest faculty, the human mind”— 
these facts demonstrate sociability as inseparable from the human condi- 
tion. “Company is indispensable [even] for the thinker.”°” For even those 
who think, think in dialogue with the thoughts and ideas of others. 
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Kant’s philosopher chooses to remain “a man like you and me, liv- 
ing among his fellow men”.°> However, Kant is primarily a spectator, 
not an actor.” His insights as to aesthetic and reflective judgment “have 
no practical consequences for action.... What he saw counted most; he 
could discover meaning ... a meaning that the actors ignored”.!°° Thus, 
his judgment is only of direct relevance to the statesperson to the degree 
that it acknowledges that “the spectator is secondary to the actor” even 
though “no one in his right mind would ever put on a spectacle without 
being sure of having spectators to watch it”.!°! Kant’s judgment is made 
post factum, and is therefore not to be practised. Although “the existential 
ground for his insight was his disinterestedness, his nonparticipation, his 
non-involvement”, it could not help him or his generation establish what 
he projected; his insights as spectator derived from his commitment to 
nonparticipation.!°? In this sense, Kant’s withdrawal from direct involve- 
ment does not demonstrate an effective approach to present action. How- 
ever, it may be a useful reference point for a future thoughtful enough to 
look back. 

As Beiner sees it, Arendt’s attempt is to immortalize the moment in a 
similar “act of retrospective judgment”.!°% At the end of her ninth lec- 
ture on Kant’s political philosophy, Arendt concludes with the follow- 
ing: “History, we would say, is something built into the species man; the 
essence of man cannot be determined [by reason] ... The general view- 
point or standpoint is occupied, rather, by the spectator, who is a ‘world 
citizen’ or, rather, a ‘world spectator.’”!°* Judgment keeps the unity of 
self in time intact between the crushing forces of past and future.!° 
Beiner concludes with the assessment that Arendt’s “judging provides for 
affirmation of our worldly condition by allowing us to draw pleasure from 
reflecting on the past”, to justify, not the world, but our place in it.!°° 
This is the closest Arendt can come to arriving at the immortality of the 
ancients by way of the persistent existence of memory. Judging confirms 
not only the world but our place in it; “we make ourselves at home in the 
world” 197 

This reading of judgment thus represents a departure from the Kan- 
tian sensibility. For Arendt, judgment takes on an orientation “in the ten- 
sion between the vita activa and the vita contemplativa”, a dualism that 
Beiner considers to pervade Arendt’s entire work.!°° However, Arendt 
does trace the notion of intersubjectivity, which relates to the agree- 
ment of individual human existences identified in pluralism, back to Kan- 
t’s account of taste. “Intersubjective judgment arises from what is held 
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in common among the subjects, from what is—literally—between them; 
namely, what Kant... calls ‘the world.’ The ‘in-between’ of judging sub- 
jects is the realm of objects fit for judgment .... This display of taste is a 
social relation”.!°° In terms of her valuation of intersubjectivity (a rela- 
tion of sociability) and inter-referentiality (a relation of plurality), then, 
Arendt was informed by Kant. However, her understanding of judgment 
in relation to the world, the past and the future is not derived exclu- 
sively from him. She also invokes the principle of beginning discovered by 
Augustine. “Seen from the perspective of the historian, the story is at an 
end; but viewed from the perspective of the actor, we have no choice but 
to make a new start”.!!° Arendt employs a concept of similarly Augus- 
tinian origins in her account of forgiveness. For Arendt, forgiveness follows 
judgment, it does not displace it: “Justice, but not mercy, is a matter of 
judgment’”.!!! Judgment defines that which is in relation to that which 
was; mercy, forgiveness, and the freedom to love suggest the possibility 
of a new beginning, a beginning that does not contravene judgment but 
perfects it. 

Although Arendt recommends openness and unresolvedness in human 
experience to approach the thoughts and opinions of others with an 
awareness of one’s own limitations, she does not for that reason deny 
the validity of opinion or the political relevance of authority. Thus Kant, 
the way Arendt perceives and portrays him, aimed to follow more the tra- 
dition of a Socrates in his commitment to shared reason than of a Plato 
in his appeal to ideal forms. It is this public use of reason, this freedom 
of ideational expression and exchange, which Arendt commends. Critical 
thinking, according to Kant and according to Socrates, exposes itself to 
the test of free and open examination, “and this means that the more peo- 
ple participate in it, the better”.!!? In fact, Kant goes further: “stupidity 
is caused by a wicked heart”!!%—the heart that is unwilling to engage in 
critical thinking. 

The public persona of reason exhibited by way of communication is 
thus critical for both thinking and acting in political terms. Publicity (how 
actions appear to others—friends, society, world) is transmitted via speech 
and action out of privacy by way of courage, which is inspired by human- 
itas. “Now communicability obviously implies a community of men who 
can be addressed and who are listening and can be listened to”.!!* And in 
fact Arendt goes on to define “[t]he Will in Kant” to be “‘practical reason’ 
much in the sense of Aristotle’s nous praktikos; it borrows its obligatory 
power from the compulsion exerted on the mind by self-evident truth or 
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logical reasoning ... whatever depends on us and concerns only ourselves 
is within our power, and this conviction is what Aristotle and Kant basi- 
cally have in common”.!!> This is why Kant asserted time and again that 
every “Thou-shalt” received as true or recognized as intuitive implies a 
“Thou-canst”. And that is particularly the case when it is received and 
recognized as true not only by intuition and education but by personal 
experience over time. 

In her twelfth lecture on Kant, Arendt defines two mental operations 
as involved in the operation of judgment: (1) imagination, in which an 
object takes shape in one’s inner senses, and (2) reflection. Arendt con- 
siders the judgment of approbation or disapprobation to rely upon the 
criterion of “communicability or publicness”,!!° indicating that much of 
the experience of pleasure depends upon the presence of an audience who 
can respond. Thus, happiness depends upon not only individual awareness 
and sensibilities, but upon the awareness and sensibilities of the presence 
and sensibilities of others. As with Augustine’s notion of love and Aris- 
totle’s of friendship, Arendt draws out an interpersonal understanding in 
even the tale of Carazan, which ends with a warning of the dangers of 
self-assigned loneliness: “You have closed your heart to the love of man 

. condemned into the infinite abyss of darkness, without help or hope 
of any return”.!!7 

Arendt upheld Carazan as an example of the isolating evils of a self- 
oriented utilitarianism. In its place, Arendt upheld dialogue—of thought, 
speech and action—as integral to the public world. She writes about “en- 
largement of the mind” or “that impartiality ... obtained by taking the 
viewpoints of others into account” to be “accomplished by comparing 
our judgment with the possible rather than the actual judgments of oth- 
ers, and by putting ourselves in the place of any other man”.!!® The best 
path to approach Arendt’s understanding of imagination is by way of the 
following observation, made in her essay “Understanding and Politics”: 


... we may call the gift of an ‘understanding heart’ [prayed for by Solomon] 
the faculty of imagination.... Imagination alone enables us to see things in 
their proper perspective, to put that which is too close at a certain distance 
so that we can see and understand it without bias and prejudice, to bridge 
abysses of remoteness until we can see and understand everything that is 
too far away from us as though it were our own affair. This ‘distancing’ of 
some things and bridging the abysses to others is part of the dialogue of 
understanding for whose purposes direct experience stablishes too close a 
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contact and mere knowledge erects artificial barriers. Without this kind of 
imagination, which actually is understanding, we would never be able to 
take our bearings in the world. It is the only inner compass we have. We 
are contemporaries only so far as our understanding reaches. If we want 
to be at home on this earth, even at the price of being at home in this 
century, we must try to take part in the interminable dialogue with its 
essence. 


The above understanding of imagination could be taken as a transliter- 
ation of Kant’s concept of the enlarged mentality. Arendt develops Kant’s 
conception of judgment to encapsulate imagination, “the condition sine 
qua non” which presents “suitable thought-objects” and “transforms a 
visible object into an invisible image, fit to be stored in the mind”.!?° 
Where Arendt departs from Kant, however, is in her unwillingness to set 
reason in a law-like relation with itself. This would be ideological. Her 
understanding of understanding relates to the thoughts, mindsets, feel- 
ings, experiences and perspectives of others; it is an intersubjective sen- 
sitivity, an approach, a tendency towards reason through the dialogue of 
rational thought and inter-thought. Arendtian imagination dismisses ide- 
ological trends and social norms, both past and present, as superficial. 
What is significant about her definition of imagination is that it depends 
on the idea of a space of understanding, a space of shared understand- 
ing, in which the essence of reality exists. This space of understanding is 
one which only imagination—with the aid of communication, written and 
spoken—can cross. 

Arendt is thus informed by Kant, but there are distinctions to be made 
between the two, as between Kant and Aristotle. Norris, for one, finds 
Arendt’s appropriation of the Kantian aesthetic “too formalistic” in that 
it is neither amenable to political practice nor “allow[s] one to distinguish 
between the experience of beholding”, for example, “wallpaper and ... a 
Poussin”.!7! Norris therefore considers Arendt’s theory of political action 
to be “undermined” to the extent that it relies on it.!?? Patrick Riley and 
Robert Dostal criticize Arendt for her unfaithfulness to Kant and for pro- 
ducing an inferior theory of political judgment to that proffered by Kant 
in his Critique of Practical Reason, The Metaphysical Elements of Justice, 
and his late essays on politics and culture.!?? It is to be remembered that 
Aristotle asserted, unlike Kant, that “only an active life can assure happi- 
ness”.!4 However, where Aristotle stresses the primacy of the activity of 
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contemplation, Kant extends this understanding to incorporate the sen- 
sus communis (community sense, as distinguished from common sense) 
and beyond this, an enlarged mentality in which the perspectives of oth- 
ers can be approached by way of imagination. Although this freedom of 
finding a space in which to think is the Libertas philosophandi of emblem- 
atic thinkers, including Hobbes, it is not the primary space in which the 
freedoms of thought, speech, action and movement Arendt values can 
be found. Kant’s criticism of Selbstdenken where it is not informed by an 
enlarged mentality (imagination) reveals that the faculty of reason, too, is 
prone to error.!*° One cannot know all there is to know; one must, there- 
fore, depend on others in the here and now and rely on others both from 
the past (written) and in the present (imagined) and future (unborn). 
Arendt’s visionary contribution to the philosophical history of post- 
modernity, then, occurs in her move past Kant, Heidegger, and Aristotle 
into communication with the future by the self-conscious effort to 
become a part of the past. Although Arendt was influenced by both 
Aristotle and Kant, and her formulation of judgment developed out of 
her readings of both, it was less Kant’s emphasis on spectatorship than 
Aristotle’s emphasis on the formation and implementation of practical 
wisdom in political terms that directed Arendt to her focus on political 
themes in her writing. The idea of judgment involved in the historic evo- 
lution of the concept of conscience is to be further viewed as central to 
Arendt’s take on judgment. The act of transcription, of transcribing one’s 
actions or another’s from the platform of politics to the tabula rasa of 
history’s still-blank pages is the means of making meaning in a world that 
comes and goes. The caveat, however, is that the writer of one’s history is 
more often than not someone else—the spectator, not oneself. The space 
for recognition which the written word provides is only possible, then, 
where the space for communication of that which is written also exists. A 
community of minds cannot occur without a communication of minds. 
The indication from this, in terms of Arendt’s interpretation of the 
optimal conditions in which the freedom and natality inherent to the 
human condition can find expression, then, would be voluntary assem- 
blies and associations towards shared and noble purposes for the com- 
mon good. This common good is not natural; it is human, and there- 
fore amenable to the guidance of morality and the recommendations 
of responsibility. As Arendt writes, “the purpose ... of the existence of 
nature, must be sought beyond nature”.!*° Jaspers and Kant are similar in 
their recommendation of shared communicability as integral to thought 
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and therefore contributive to that which is most human. What perhaps 
explains Arendt’s interest in Kant and what she termed his original con- 
ception of judgment most (other than the fact that she read him as a 
child)!?7 is the fact that she viewed his thought as a precursor to that of 
Jaspers.!?° The preference Arendt shows for Jaspers as a political philoso- 
pher is evidence of the respect she had for his practical exercise of human- 
itas, as expressed in her commemorative speech, Karl Jaspers: A Laudatio. 
Arendt’s loyalty to Jaspers is premised on friendship and comparable to 


the affection, as Young-Bruehl has noted, of a daughter to her father. 
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. “Arendt turns Kant work ... toward a form of criticity in ethical 


and political judgment”, and “makes a number of changes to Kant’s 
approach” (La Caze 2013, 211, 220). 


. Arendt (1982), 11-2; Kant (1960), 48-9. 
. Ibid., vii. 
. Beiner (1982), 140, 142. As per La Caze, “Arendt exploits” the appeal 


Kant makes to “the possibility of representative judgement” in his aes- 
thetics and thereby “reads Kant against the grain” (La Caze 2013, 212, 
219). And Dostal (1984) considers Arendt’s reading of Kant to be an 
“appropriation”. 


. Arendt (1982), vii, 9, 19, 31. 
. Based on the fact that she devoted an entire lecture to it at the New 


School for Social Research, as found in Lectures on Kant’s Political Phi- 
losophy (Arendt 1953). 


. Arendt (1982), 64. 

. Ibid., 15. 

. Arendt (1978a), 111. 

. Arendt (1982), 67. Arendt’s recommendation for what would other- 


wise be considered Kantian taste can be problematized, however, in 
Benjamin’s ultimate assessment as to the true nature of the problem of 
the “growing proletarianization of modern man”, in relation to which 
“[a]ll efforts to render politics aesthetic culminate in one thing: war” 
(Benjamin 1973, 343). 

Arendt (1982), 66-7. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Deutscher finds this redefinition “extraordinary — a brilliant stroke” 
(Deutscher 2007, 138). 

Arendt (1982), 72. 

Ibid., 15. 
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. Ibid., 70. 

. Ibid., 71. 

. Arendt (1978a), 215. 

. Ibid., 15-16. 

. Ibid., 23, quoting: Kant (1920), 20. 

. This was to be developed further in The Life of the Mind: Judging, see 


“Appendix: Judging” in Arendt (1978b), 255-72. 


. Arendt (1982), 4. 

. Arendt (1978a), 193. 
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. Ibid., 125, quoting Immanuel Kant (1911), 429. 
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. Arendt (1978a), 216. 
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. Young-Bruehl (1982), 75, 366-70, 494, 499. 

. Arendt (1996), 116. 

. Although, according to Deutscher, “Arendt disturbs the Augustinian pic- 


ture of past, present and future” (Deutscher 2007, xii). 


. Arendt (1978b), 110. 

. Ibid., 136. 

. Young-Bruehl (1982), 496. 

. Deutscher (2007), 125. 

. Arendt (1978b), 149. 

. Ibid., 86. 

. Arendt’s “eminent acquaintance” Isaiah Berlin, for one, reacted with 


scorn. To Berlin she would always be the “egregious Hannah Arendt”, 
whose ideas he did “not greatly respect”. Instead, he considered her work 
to be a “stream of metaphysical free association”, which moved “from 
one sentence to another, without logical connection, without either 
rational or imaginative links between them” (Berlin and Jahanbegloo 
1991, 83; see also 81-5). However, Scott and Stark find it ironic that 
Berlin accuses Arendt of the same trait of unsystematised thinking for 
which she praised Augustine and which marked him in her mind as a 
philosopher rather than a theologian (Arendt 1996, 126). 
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Arendt (1978b), 104. However, Augustine also believed in God’s capac- 
ity for intervention, as found in his last treatises On Grace and Free Will, 
written against the Pelagians. “In this context, one can no longer speak 
of God’s Foreknowledge; for Him, past and future do not exist. Eternity, 
understood in human terms, is an everlasting present” (ibid., 106). 
Arendt (1978b), 209. 

An interest that was also shared by the supervisor of her thesis: Jaspers 
(1962). 

See work published by Scott and Stark for a fuller account of this (Arendt 
1996). A copy of her original thesis is available for viewing in the Karl 
Jaspers Gesellchaft in Oldenburg, as well: Arendt (1929). 

Arendt also found the time to keep notes on Augustine to inform her 
work through the course of her life: Arendt (1996), xiv. 

Ibid., 110. 

Ibid., 130. 

Ibid., 63. 

Ibid., 149. 

Ibid., 158. 

Ibid., 164. 

Ibid., 163. 

Arendt (1978b), 27. 

Ibid., 26-7. 

The maxims are discussed by: O’Neill (1989), ch. 2; O’Neill (1992), 
280-308; Neiman (1994), ch. 5. 

Kant (2000), 5:293. 

Williams (2016). However, in Part I of Truth and Method Gadamer crit- 
icizes Kant’s aesthetics as irrelevant to the substantive needs, purposes or 
good of community. Gadamer finds Kant’s intellectualization of the sen- 
sus communis depoliticizing and demoralizing, his concept of judgment 
overly formal and narrow, and his overall theory abstract and bereft from 
concrete relationships to the community—neither Aristotelian nor help- 
ful to Arendt (Beiner 1982, 136). 

Arendt (2013b), 49. 

Problematic in this understanding is that almost anyone can claim exemp- 
tion from the laws of the state on the grounds that his or her own 
peculiar synteresis forbids obedience to them (Lewis 1960, 200). 

Most pertinent to Arendt’s understanding of judgment is his observation 
that conscience, like judgment, involves not only knowledge but consid- 
ered awareness of the past as it relates to the present and will inform the 
future. Lewis also makes the point that the Latin conscientia may elide 
the two Greek terms. 

Calvin (1536). 
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Thomas Hobbes and the Anglican theorist, Edward Hyde, later critiqued 
the Pietistic or Puritan understanding of the conscience as it developed 
from Luther’s 95 Theses as an excuse for political absenteeism, anti- 
uniformity, and even rebellion. But it was this focus on God’s direct 
and personal revelation to the individual which paved the way for the 
modern understanding of moral responsibility, an understanding which 
Arendt both promotes and enlarges on in the dimensions of thinking, 
judging, and acting. 

McGrath (2011), 172. 

Arendt (1978b), 184. 

Ibid. 

Sze (2009), 204. 

Ibid., 205. 

Although it is also true that Sartre employed the rhetoric of group ethical 
concerns in his Existentialism and Humanism (1948). This is explored 
at greater length in Chapter 6. 

In the first in this series of interviews, Sartre reveals that “at the time 
of Being and Nothingness | saw despair merely as a lucid view of the 
human condition” (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 54). Although he admits 
to the possession of a resilient lifelong optimism—“[p ]ersonally, I have 
never despaired, nor for one moment have I thought of despair as some- 
thing that could possibly be a characteristic of mine”—he does go on 
to state that he adheres “to the idea that a man’s life manifests itself as 
a failure: he doesn’t succeed in what he tries to do. He doesn’t even 
succeed in thinking what he wants to think, or in feeling what he wants 
to feel. This leads ultimately to absolute pessimism, which is something 
I did not claim in Being and Nothingness but am obliged to acknowl- 
edge today” (ibid., 55-6). And, in light of the threat of a third world 
war, “despair has come back to tempt me with the idea that there is no 
end to it all, that there is no goal, that there are only small, individual 
objectives that we fight for. We make small revolutions, but there’s no 
human end” (ibid., 109). And in the conclusion of his last interview, he 
states that “the world seems ugly, evil, and hopeless. Such is the calm 
despair of an old man who will die in that despair” (ibid., 110). 

Arendt (1978a), 140. 

Norris (1996), 168. Norris sees Kant’s political philosophy fettered in 
“its inability to meet legitimate Arendtian demands for plurality Plurali- 
ty”, which would explain Arendt’s choice to avail herself of only “certain 
aspects” of his work and “transform a transcendental principle into an 
empirical criterion” (ibid., 184, 188). “For Arendt, judgment is not a 
matter of science or knowledge, but of revelation” (ibid., 173). Thus, 
Norris tempts us with the conclusion that “her turn to Kant is illegiti- 
mate” (ibid., 190). 
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Arendt (1996), 220-1. 

Beiner (1983). Beiner is not alone in considering Arendt’s use of Kant to 
be in fact a misappropriation: Arendt (1982), vii, 140, 142; Heidegger 
(1961); Nietzsche (1930); Jaspers (1936, 1938). 

Norris (1996), 189. 

Arendt (2013b), 59. 

Kant (1963a), A 293. 

Arendt (1982), 17; Kant (1963b), 112. This would indicate that the 
“bad man” for Kant is “ot the man who wills evil” but rather “the 
one who makes an exception of himself”. However, Arendt neglects to 
observe that crucial insight which Kant admits in his assessment of the 
limits of reason: We are a// inclined to exempt ourselves. 

Ibid., 17. 

Kant (1963a), Book 30. 

Kant (1959). 

Arendt (1971), 422. Arendt also offers a good explanation of Kant’s 
distinction between “laws of freedom” and other “laws”: Arendt (1994). 
As Beiner observes in relation to her Kant lectures, Arendt’s conclusions 
as to taste are “that a cultivated person ought to be ‘one who knows how 
to choose his company among men, among things, among thoughts, in 
the present as well as in the past’” (Beiner 1982, 105-6). 

Arendt (1953), 390. 

Ibid., 388. 

Arendt (1982), 8. 

One of the most significant problems Arendt associates with the modern 
mindset is its view of progress Arendt (ibid., 5). 

Ibid., 26. 

Ibid. 

As she concludes her Kant lectures, “[i]t is against human dignity to 
believe in progress” (ibid., 77). 

Ibid., 10. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 28. 

Ibid., 54. 

Ibid., 53-4. 

Ibid., 62. 

Ibid., 54. 

Beiner (1982), 151. 

Arendt (1982), 58. 
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Ibid., 155; Arendt’s (1964) lecture course at Chicago. The same phrase 
is also cited by her in “Basic Moral Propositions” (1966), where it is 
related to dilectores mundi: “the love of the world constitutes the world 
for me, fits me into it”, in the sense that it determines “to whom and to 
what I belong”. Cf. Willing, 104, 144. 

Beiner further finds that Arendt’s “more systematic reflection on the 
nature of judging resulted in a much narrower (and perhaps less rich) 
concept of judgment” than those who preceded her (Beiner 1982, 140). 
Ibid., 120. 

Ibid., 96. 

Ibid., 99, quoting Arendt (1963), 296. 

Arendt (1982), 39. Arendt in fact considers Kant to be the greatest rep- 
resentative of critical thinking in modern times (ibid., 42). On page 54 of 
her Kant Lectures, the existential ground of the onlooker is characterized 
as disinterestedness (including nonparticipation and non-involvement). 
Although the spectator may be impartial, he or she is nonetheless inac- 
tive (ibid., 55). In light of this view, it is surprising that Arendt reads 
Kant as considering evil as that which is “characterized by withdrawal 
from the public realm” (ibid., 49). For if that is the case, Kant could be 
considered by his own admission “evil”. 

Arendt (1978a), 13, quoting Kant’s handschriftlicher Nachlass. 

Arendt (1982), 40. 

Arendt (1978b), 63. 

Ibid., 69. 

Ibid., 11. 

Ibid., 42-3; Kant (1951), § 40. 

Arendt (1953), 392. 

Arendt (1978a), 77. 

Norris (1996), 184. 

Ibid., 165. 

Riley (1983, 82-3; 1992, 305ff.); Dostal (1984), 725ff. 

Arendt (1982), 21. 

Ibid., 32. 

Ibid., 22. 

Arendt (2013), 15. 

Arendt (1982), 7. 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 101. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Arendt Relating to Karl Jaspers 


Both Jaspers and Arendt understand philosophy as first practical and 
second, communicable. And both of them advocate the preservation of 
our philosophical tradition through a re-engagement with it; for Arendt, 
this is to be untarnished by intermediary sophistry. For Jaspers, this is 
dependent upon a similar pursuit of Existenz on the part of each individ- 
ual through reason-based philosophizing. “Indeed, the preservation of 
the tradition of our fathers is authentic only through a comprehension 
of the contemporary situation ... even with total changes of the human 
situation, something deeply hidden and inward remains the same ever 
since man began to philosophize”.! We are linked with the past through 
our thoughts, as we are linked with the future through our actions. 
Two other ways in which they relate would be, firstly, in a recognition 
of human plurality and secondly, in an acknowledgement of tradition as 
stimulus to transcendence. 

For Jaspers, questioning, an attribute conspicuous in its absence from 
modern society, is a vital part of communication, and integral to the 
authentic philosophic experience.” “Its life must ever remain question- 
able in order to become authentically certain of itself. The philosopher 
himself achieves his fulfilment ... in his historicity. In this historicity he 
has a positive relation to his own religious origins as well as to the uni- 
versally penetrating fluid of atheism”.* For communication only achieves 
its timeless resonance (that is, its transcendence) insofar as it is a union 
with divinity. This establishes him or her in relation “to the chain of pri- 
vate men who openly search in freedom.... as much aware of their human 
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finitude as of the infinity in which they lived ... Philosophic faith is ... an 
inner act as an individual before his Transcendence, stimulated by tradi- 
tion”.* Thus, tradition provides the formative stimulus to present action. 

Jaspers would critique modern society, first and foremost, because it is 
divorced from a recognition of Existenz by way of historic engagement, 
as it hinders dialogue between individuals—“an understanding which 
exhausts itself in mechanical thinking, distinguishing, defining, and order- 
ing.... narrow, formalized, and partial thought”.° In other words, narrow 
thought contributes to confusion by way of a misattribution of simplicity 
where it does not exist. Jaspers’s conclusion is that “we are not stand- 
ing before nothingness but rather, as always where men are living, before 
our fundamental bases”.° History grounds our understanding, allowing 
it to proceed from thence to transcendence. A perspective of beginning 
reorients us to our meaning in the present. Here, in his emphasis upon 
the contemporaneous actions of living men we see Jaspers at his closest 
to Arendt, who upholds “[a]gainst their risks of worldlessness ... a will 
to connection in communication as an historical task”.” Both are alike in 
this view of communication as an historical task. 

Communication only achieves its timeless resonance—that is, in 
Jaspers’s terms, transcendence—insofar as it represents the attempted 
union of understanding with that which is beyond one’s own space and 
time. This establishes him (or her) in relation “to the chain of private men 
who openly search in freedom.... as much aware of their human finitude 
as of the infinity in which they lived”. In other words, Jaspers’s “philo- 
sophic faith” is to be realized as “an inner act as an individual before his 
Transcendence, stimulated by tradition”.® Thus, tradition provides the 
formative stimulus to present thought, the unity of understanding and 
existentially grounded action. 

Jaspers along with Arendt critiques the modern tendency towards 
dehumanization, along with the philosophical disorientation characteristic 
of the masses.” In his straightforward assessment, the masses are “uniform 
and quantitative, devoid of specific character and cultural heritage, with- 
out foundations ... destitute of responsibility ... without provenance or 
roots, disposable and exchangeable”.!° In Jaspers’s Man in the Modern 
Age he outlines limits in the modern life-order in terms of a “mass-life” 
determined by technique and apparatus.!! Central to his analysis is the 
identification of a “tension between technical mass-order and human life”, 
a tension which is reflected in both home-life and the resultant absence of 
joy in work. In Jaspers’s view, this position is untenable for any extended 
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period of time,!* and thereby draws our attention to the “critical condi- 
tion of the present life-order”. He further notes that the masses may be 
ambiguous but that their role is clearly destructive, for within them, “the 
individual becomes an isolated atom whose individual craving to exist has 
been sacrificed, since the fiction of a general equality prevails”.!? In the 
absence of personal responsibility, the masses rise as a spectre of control. 
“The masses are our masters”,!* as Jasper so bluntly puts it. 

In contrast to the masses, both Jaspers and Arendt assess the potential 
of individuals: “the individual is that which every man can be himself and 
which no one already is by nature”.!> Jaspers references Kant and “the 
great philosophers” for the idea that “the pure form of thought is what 
is authentically transforming in him who can think and achieve it”.!° In 
decided contrast to such political idealizations, it is “[n]ecessity,!” not 
freedom, which rules the life of society. It is not by chance that the con- 
cept of necessity has come to dominate all modern philosophies of history, 
where modern thought has sought to find its philosophical orientation 
and self-understanding”.'® Both the dark portrait painted by Jaspers 
of a modernity mandated by the undifferentiated and undifferentiating 
masses in the Age of Technology and the less methodical representation 
made by Arendt comprise a sustained critique of the phenomena of mass 
society and cultural consumerism as deracinating modern trends. 

In Jaspers’s ongoing engagement with the continued repercussions 
of the modern social malaise, Jaspers casts a critical eye towards the 
mass mindset, the modern reliance upon science and technology and the 
modern dissolution of traditional values!?; such a consideration can be 
equated with a lack of faith, a rise in ideological thinking,?? a reduc- 
tionistic approach to knowledge and a decentred approach to human 
existence, which obstructs the goal of liberty as defined by philosophi- 
cal history in exchange for the idea of progress and the restrictions of 
biological prognoses. Socialism as a modern tendency is associated with 
the arrival of a sophisticated bureaucratic machinery, a mechanism of total 
planning directed towards world unity as opposed to human plurality. The 
idea of world order, with its referentiality to world empire, when paired 
with the domestic aims of nation-states presents the danger of absolute 
dictatorship; when viewed without them, it is removed from the polit- 
ical boundaries that have shielded modernity from this danger thus far. 
Against these, Jaspers advocates faith—eternal faith in God, man and the 
possibilities of the world—as opposed to the directionless nihilism of self- 
defeating atheism, which in its abandonment of authority serves either to 
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dispossess itself of the validation for human life and the legitimation of 
legal structures or, and sometimes even concurrently, to pave the way for 
the assertion of the most aggressive dictatorial ambition to fill the void 
which is left in the absence of a greater deity. Thus, two alternatives are 
presented (with some gradation): (1) Life in pursuit of the positive ideals 
of the Western tradition, or (2) Life out of negation. Jaspers frames his 
discussion within the Enlightenment and the French Revolution in con- 
versation with Christian faith; the former can be interpreted as compatible 
with faith, whereas the latter feeds upon fouler prey—“The French Revo- 
lution grew on the soil of feudalism and absolute monarchy ... although 
it desired liberty and reason, it made room for despotism and violence” .?! 
Jaspers, like Arendt in On Revolution, is critical of the French Revolution. 
Similarly, in his The Origin and Goal of History Jaspers problema- 
tizes modernity in relation to bureaucratization, the formation of mass 
society, the breakage of the continuity of tradition, the human psycho- 
logical bent towards universality and the political need for unity. Jaspers 
distinguishes between the masses, the people, the public, and the commu- 
nity. He discusses the current trends towards socialism, the formation of a 
world power in modern history’s attempt at world unity, and the increas- 
ing awareness of and search for a source of faith of some sort. With- 
out faith, humanity is left without mooring or meaning. Jaspers locates 
Christian faith from Augustine to Hegel as a visualization of the Western 
World’s philosophy of history, a history dependent upon the Christian 
faith: “All history goes towards and comes from Christ. The appearance 
of the Son of God is the axis of world history”.?” It is only with refer- 
ence to this Axial Age that human identity and human meaning can hope 
to endure. “Man’s history has largely disappeared from memory. Only 
through investigation and research does it become accessible.... We and 
the present in which we live are situated in the midst of history. This 
present of ours becomes null and void if it loses itself within the narrow 
horizon of the day and degenerates into a mere present.... A present that 
has attained fulfilment allows us to cast anchor in the eternal origin”.?° 
In contrast, the modern emphasis on processes over causes has 
produced frightening manifestations in the juxtaposition of technical 
advances with the management of human affairs. And this is “only because 
they have decided to treat man as an entirely natural being whose life 
process can be handled the same way as all other processes”.7+ However, 
to the extent that human emotion defies definition as scientific process, 
human life must also defy compartmentalization according to a contrived 
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managerial label. When the human capacity for creativity through fabri- 
cation and tool-making was expressed in the Industrial Revolution, this 
capacity turned away from its creators. “The world we have now come to 
live in, however, is much more determined by man acting into nature, cre- 
ating natural processes and directing them into the human artifice and the 
realm of human affairs, than by building and preserving the human artifice 
as a relatively permanent entity”.?° In other words, the interaction with 
nature has taken precedence over human interaction. Modernity is char- 
acterized by equating human life with nature—we are no longer viewed as 
superior to, but involved in, part of, and indeed dependent upon the nat- 
ural world. This protection, these “defensive boundaries” which protect 
humans from the natural elements around them, was a feature of previous 
civilizations that modernity has neglected. 

The mechanization of the natural world, as Jaspers views it, has been 
accompanied by a somewhat less obvious mechanization of social inter- 
action. Conditioning is presented as the means of limiting free, unpre- 
dictable human action. The modern world detests unpredictability, but 
“no engineering management of human affairs will ever be able to elim- 
inate it ... Only total conditioning ... the total abolition of action, can 
ever hope to cope with unpredictability”.2° But achievement of full social 
control and conditioning is hardly desired by any modern individual. 
“And even the predictability of human behaviour which political terror 
can enforce”?” is uncertain—not to mention totalitarian.?7® Arendt rests 
her assessment of human action on human plurality and natality; we share 
our humanity in common, and just as we are born, so others like us will 
be born even as we die. 

Arendt identifies the two generalities of modernity as the “disenchant- 
ment of the world” and “the alienation of man” but prefers a more 
nuanced definition to such a straightforward conceptualization.?? “To 
our modern way of thinking nothing is meaningful in and by itself”.°° In 
practical terms, this modern emphasis upon process has a dehumanizing 
effect; individuals are degraded into “functions of an over-all process”.?! 
Thus, the dominant explanatory account of value (social function) cannot 
extend beyond the virtue of sheer existence. Existence is valuable because 
it zs, and that is all—no further explanation can be offered by the materi- 
alist’s reduction. The point of process is inextricably bound to the act of 
process; in this evolutionary framework of modern science, the purpose of 
existence does not and cannot extend beyond existence. What is needed 
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for enduring meaning is a recognition of human life—especially human 
beginning—in all of its many-dimensioned wholeness. 

Neither the progress of history nor the sentiments of the masses, for 
Arendt, is a legitimate basis for politics. Necessity is the stuff of violence, 
not the preferred material for the construction of lasting political power. 
But it is not only necessity that threatens the exercise of the political in 
the modern nation-state; the silken cords of prosperity and the iron bonds 
of impoverished necessity*? alike portray economic conditions indicative 
of social status, and thereby represent limits on the conceptualization and 
activation of the human qua human.** Indeed, it is these silken cords 
of material prosperity in the modern mass societies of the West which 
threaten to displace the less ostentatious threads of tradition which hold 
together the political realm, even as the desperation of French hunger 
sought to tear them.** In Arendt’s view, the modern reality of American 
materialism and consumerism is increasingly removed from the ideals of 
its founding. And modern process places the social at odds with both 
political and private spheres of authentic politics and individual happiness 
without allowing these interests to coalesce. 

A revolution goaded by material necessity, a result of historic process 
paired with biological desire, the French Revolution falls short of the 
inspiration of America’s republican ideals.*° Arendt considers the French 
Revolution to be a social rebellion against aristocratic society, yet a revo- 
lution made with the objective of economic self-interest rather than polit- 
ical freedom. This is in contrast with the American, which marked the 
institutionalization of the space in which political freedom could appear 
through an innovative legal framework which reinforced the power it 
attained through the temporary application of force—unlike the French 
attempt, which unchecked by virtue descended into the anarchic depths 
of the violence it deployed. In a similar vein, Arendt associates Bentham’s 
utilitarianism with hedonism.*° Further, she claims that the revolution 
was derivative of the modern focus on means above ends and the mate- 
rial state of man above his contribution to the world through authentic 
action. 

For Heidegger, also, the masses have a role to play. Indeed, mass 
society for Arendt is to be associated with Heidegger’s das Man*’—for 
him the most inauthentic and tangential modality of appearance. Arendt 
would support Heidegger’s recommendation of solitude as integral to the 
life of the mind, albeit to a lesser degree than his rather notorious isola- 
tionism.*® Of the three, Jaspers’s approach to philosophical thought is 
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perhaps the most optimistic: “Man must be capable of being alone if he 
is to draw power and potentialities from the origins.... I become bound 
to the depths of Being in its individual-universal character, become exis- 
tentially ‘historical’, only if I enter into and accept the restrictions of my 
empirical existence”.*? For both Jaspers and Arendt, a genuine recogni- 
tion of individuality in the privacy of the two-in-one Socratic dialogue 
known as thought precedes authentic communication. In this regard, she 
is revealed to be, like him, an existentialist. Spaces of thought must be 
maintained before spaces of discussion and action can be effective. 

Neither is it too much of a stretch to conclude that Arendt’s notion of 
worldlessness is a derivative of Jaspers’s conception of drifting despiritual- 
ization. Features of the mass-order (as Jaspers sees it), include control and 
order as supreme entities,*° the apotheosis of practicality in the technical 
realm, and a schematization of desire according to material comfort. In 
his words, 


the desire to act in accordance with general conventions, to avoid startling 
any one by the results in the establishment of atypical behaviour ... Being 
is objectified ... Essential humanity is reduced to the general; to vitality 
as a functional corporeality, to the triviality of enjoyment. The divorce 
of labour from pleasure deprives life of its possible gravity: public affairs 
become mere entertainment; private affairs, the alternation of stimulation 
and fatigue, and a craving for novelty whose inexhaustible current flows 
swiftly into the waters of oblivion. There is no continuity, only pastime.*! 


In short, sensationalism takes the place of admiration; envy takes the 
place of respect; confusion takes the place of simplicity; and ennui replaces 
interest. The conclusion of Jaspers is succinct: “What happens, happens 
quickly and is soon forgotten”.*7 

Jaspers refers to the dominion of a “titanic apparatus”, which reduces 
“the elementary necessaries of human life ... to a mere function, it releases 
him from the obligation to conform to the traditional standards which of 
old formed the cement of society. It has been said that in modern times 
men have been shuffled together like grains of sand.... Driven from pillar 
to post, then perhaps out-of-work”.** Functionalization, for Jaspers, is 
the product of a drifting despiritualization afflicting modern man. “When 
the average functional capacity has become the standard of achievement 

. [nJo one is indispensable.... [and each person is assigned] no more 
genuine individuality than one pin in a row, a mere object of general 


utility”.44 
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In comparable terms, Arendt identifies the emergence of “mass soci- 
ety” in the form of a socialized modern narrative.*> She cites another 
theory of development in the rise of mass culture as coming about at the 
point wherein the bulk of the population is circumscribed by society.*° 
The most troubling feature of this mass socialization of culture, in the 
words of Arendt, is that relating to the crowd psychology of “mass man: 
his loneliness ... his excitability and lack of standards; his capacity for con- 
sumption, accompanied by inability to judge ... his egocentricity and that 
fateful alienation”,*” an alienation that Rousseau characteristically mis- 
took for self-alienation. Indeed, Arendt associates the Rousseauian devel- 
opment of the isolated individual in the eighteenth century, along with 
the related conclusion drawn by John Stuart Mill in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the rise of the modern mass man. The isolation of modernity 
began socially with the institutionalization of education and the bureau- 
cratization of politics, but more originally and philosophically, with the 
emergence of the selfish, isolated, extratraditional individual. The irony 
in this development lies in the modern subjugation of the individual to 
the society he (or she) sought to avoid, in that the Rousseauian philoso- 
phy of the alienated individual has stimulated the coerced marginalization 
of the individual in modern society, the impacts of which can be seen to 
this day. 

For Arendt, it is society, rather than the individual, which has come to 
play the dominant role and retains the dominant political voice in moder- 
nity. And it is this phenomenon that explains “the despair of individuals 
under the conditions of mass society”,*® a society in which perhaps the 
last individual beyond the reach of social control is the artist, a marginal- 
ized representative of iconoclastic creativity, but a dubious bastion for 
human creativity. This is especially striking in that for Arendt the artist— 
including perhaps the writer—is culture’s “authentic producer of those 
objects which every civilization leaves behind as the ... lasting testimony 
of the spirit which animated it”.4? However, in modern art’s rebellious 
streak, its identification with culture becomes fraught, leading to the con- 
clusion that the kitsch of the modern artist is not the best representative of 
society but rather of the rebellion against society, a mark of bitter enmity 
with the modern present—in response to its betrayal of the artistic tradi- 
tion through the disconnect from the past—or an anticipatory symbol of 
oncoming revolt. 

In this context, Jaspers can be clearly identified as a primary influ- 
ence on Arendt beyond and above her grasp of Kant or intercourse with 
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Heidegger. In her essay for Partisan Review, Arendt took “the oppor- 
tunity both to declare her independence from Heidegger and to express 
her admiration for Jaspers on the question of the location and poten- 
tial for human freedom. ‘Existenz is never essentially isolated....? One’s 
fellow men are not (as in Heidegger) an element which, though struc- 
turally necessary, nevertheless destroys Existenz,; but, on the contrary, 
Existenz can develop only in the togetherness of men in the common 
given world”.°° Both Jaspers and Arendt advocate the preservation of our 
philosophical tradition through a re-engagement with it. For Jaspers, this 
re-engagement is dependent upon a similar pursuit of Existenz on the 
part of each individual through reason-based philosophizing. “Indeed, 
the preservation of the tradition of our fathers is authentic only through a 
comprehension of the contemporary situation ... even with total changes 
of the human situation, something deeply hidden and inward remains 
the same ever since man began to philosophize”.>! For Arendt, this re- 
engagement is to be not only unimpeded by intermediary sophistry but 
facilitated by present opportunity. 

Thinking in the sense of abstract philosophy remains politically irrele- 
vant except, as Jaspers saw it, in the case of “boundary situations”, viz.,: 
“an experience of ‘something immanent which already points to tran- 
scendence’ and which, if we respond to it, will result in our ‘becoming 
the Existenz we potentially are’”. The true impact of this theory, however, 
comes into view only when one identifies the existential reality of that 
which is temporally given, what Arendt would come to consider as part 
and parcel of “the human condition”: “life itself, limited by birth and 
death, is a boundary affair in that my worldly existence always forces me 
to take account of a past when I was not yet and a future when I shall 
be no more.... whenever I transcend the limits of my own life span and 
begin to reflect on this past, judging it, and this future, forming projects 
of the will, thinking ceases to be a politically marginal activity”.°? Thus, 
Jaspers’s primary recommendation for the personal apprehension of polit- 
ical responsibility in public is to address the situations of life as they are 
encountered and prevent evil where it is perceived—which is, primarily, 
in relation to others. 

This view is an understanding compatible with Kant. As Walter 
Kaufmann argues in From Shakespeare to Existentialism, although 
Jaspers’s approach to the modern predicament was informed philosophi- 
cally by Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, Jaspers’s own approach to philosophy 
remained closest to Kant’s. As Kaufmann writes, “the Kantian antinomies 
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and Kant’s concern with the realm of decision, freedom, and faith have 
become exemplary for Jaspers. And even as Kant ‘had to do away with 
knowledge to make room for faith,’ Jaspers values Nietzsche in large 
measure because he thinks that Nietzsche did away with knowledge, thus 
making room for Jaspers’ ‘philosophic faith’”.°* In this sense, one of the 
earliest crossroads of intellectual influence connecting Arendt to Jaspers, 
and vice versa, is revealed to be their familiarity with Kant’s philosophy. 

But the earliest similarities between the works of Jaspers and Arendt are 
located in her dissertation Der Liebesbegriff bei Augustin, which Arendt 
completed under Jaspers’s supervision. “The dissertation provides evi- 
dence of both linguistic and conceptual similarities between Jaspers’s 
notion of the Encompassing and Arendt’s own use of the term” including 
her use of three distinct terms: “das Umschliessende, das Umfassende, and 
das Umgreifende—all of which are translated as ‘the Encompassing’”. Fur- 
ther, “Arendt presents Augustine’s understanding of the human being’s 
relationship to God (especially in the theological sense) as creature to 
Creator.... Jaspers’s mode of the Encompassing appears in the disserta- 
tion as Augustine’s notion of man grounded in God’s immutable and 
eternal Being”.°* Where Jaspers charted the significance of this concept 
in philosophical terms, its theological significance was outlined by Augus- 
tine centuries previous. Further, Jaspers perceived the need to establish 
the relevance of a similar understanding in /istorical terms. Jaspers, says 
Arendt, succeeded in establishing with Augustine and other philosophers 
“the ‘realm of the spirit? to which ‘everyone can come out of his own 
origins.’ ... Arendt sees Jaspers’s realm of the spirit as ‘worldly’ and yet 
‘invisible’, one ‘in which Jaspers is at home and to which he has opened 
the way for us ...’”.5> That is to say, this “invisible” connection charted 
by Jaspers linked the communication of individuals throughout history in 
a conversation towards a shared approach to understanding and existence 
(Existenz). Without this connection for the purpose of communication, 
understanding across time would be little short of impossible. 

As Goldman outlines, Jaspers introduced his understanding of exis- 
tence via the substantive Existenz with this connotation as an attempt to 
engage with the ways in which humans can meet the momentary oppor- 
tunities they encounter. His “conditions of existence” and “givens of exis- 
tence” are terms that encourage a person to think and confront reality as 
it is encountered. The considerations at stake include “freedom”, “mean- 
inglessness”, “isolation” and “death”. What Jaspers found in his studies of 
mental illness as a psychologist prior to his shift to philosophy is that most 
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people do not confront these givens. Thus, most people live in a state of 
inauthenticity; the masses are unthinking and unengaged. But there is 
hope. “Limit situations” and “boundary situations” stimulate the reality 
of day-to-day experience, shaking one out of complacency. Any circum- 
stance that reminds the individual of his (or her) own mortality brings 
on what Kierkegaard called “fear and trembling” and the “sickness unto 
death”, what Heidegger called “anxiety” and what Sartre later discussed 
in similar terms and came to experience in a less optimistic sense as “nau- 
sea”. This anxious state brought on by the awareness of the existential 
given of death presents a powerful motivation to focus one’s energy. In 
fact, Heidegger defined anxiety in Being and Time as that which occurs 
“in the face of death ... in the face of the potentiality of being which is 
one’s ownmost”.°° Although for Heidegger this awareness did not stim- 
ulate meaningful or courageous action in the public realm as it does for 
Jaspers and Arendt, it does point to the need for thought and prompt 
the completion of those tasks which are ready-to-hand (zuhanden) in a 
way that a carpenter selects and makes use of his/her tools (das Zeug). 
If seen for what it is, it stimulates to thought, action, or both, as Arendt 
and Jaspers would contend. 

However, Arendt’s respect for Jaspers was premised upon early expo- 
sure, even prior to her encounter with Heidegger. And given Arendt’s 
admiration for Kant, it is significant that Arendt considered Jaspers to 
be Kant’s one true disciple.°” Jaspers’s shift to philosophy from a suc- 
cessful career in psychology and neuropsychiatry set the stage for a 
unique approach to philosophical engagement—an engagement particu- 
larly remarkable in that it took place at a relatively late stage in his career, 
at the age of almost forty.°® Nor was Arendt’s admiration for Jaspers lim- 
ited to the realm of ideas; she considered his life to be a model of “organic 
growth”. The lectures she experienced as “his student were, as Jaspers put 
it, ‘the way to work things out’. For him lecturing was not the presen- 
tation of a finished doctrine, but a mode of communication”, a focus 
which permeated his entire approach to philosophy. Arendt drew upon 
his emphasis upon critical thinking as a practical and experiential endeav- 
our. As Young-Bruehl expresses it, “Jaspers was searching for the ques- 
tions which a person must answer ‘in his reality, not in any contemplative 
view.’ ... ‘Philosophizing is real as it pervades an individual life at a given 
moment”.°? This concrete approach certainly influenced Arendt and her 
atypical existentialism. 
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Thus, in answer to the problem of how to overcome the generalizing 
tendency and dehumanizing distance inherent to philosophical abstrac- 
tion, Arendt follows Jaspers in approaching philosophy not only as an 
intellectual engagement but as experiential, as not only relevant but real. 
This was to become another primary feature of her atypical existentialism: 
experience as a lived and engaged in reality, in terms both practical and 
political, unlike the thinking detachment of Heidegger, the passionate 
rebellion of Camus or the disenchanted pessimism of Sartre. 

In philosophical terms, Arendt sought, with Jaspers, a reconciled 
recognition of the purpose of politics through an exploration of the inter- 
action of education with history. Jaspers shares with Kant and Arendt 
the recommendation of shared communicability as integral to thought. 
Arendt parallels the Jasperian emphasis upon communication as integral 
to thought and even identity, based on her view of the intersubjectivity of 
human dignity and the interdependence of political action. “Communica- 
bility obviously depends on the enlarged mentality; one can communicate 
only if one is able to think from the other person’s standpoint”.°? This 
concept must not neglect the importance of what Arendt calls the “non- 
subjective element” of “intersubjectivity. (You must be alone in order to 
think; you need company to enjoy a meal.)”°! This is the “basic other- 
directedness of judgment and taste”.©? More tangibly, valuation in a pub- 
lic space depends upon recognition in that space. Valuation of publicness 
is a mark of human dignity, but as Kant would have it, it is also a prerequi- 
site for political rightness. “[F]or Kant ... publicness is the ‘transcendental 
principle’ that should rule all action”.°* 

There is also the notion that the need for a space of appearance—a 
space seen by the spectators, not only filled by the actors—is the inde- 
pendent variable for the visible existence of both communicability and 
judgment. We can see Kant’s belief, shared by Jaspers, that “evil by its 
very nature is self-destructive”™ reflected in Arendt’s assessment of the 
demise of totalitarianism and in Jaspers’s The Future of Mankind. We see 
also the idea that the meaning of the individual (Time-present) can only 
be determined with reference to those who stand alongside and outside. 
Arendt puts us on a chronological conveyor belt in which the actor’s 
actions are only memorable to the degree that they are recognized to 
be such by the repeaters and retellers of history. Arendt’s understand- 
ing of culture and history as that which is accumulated and appreciated 
in the spaces of appearances over time comes straight from Kant, if also 
from the ancients who preceded him: “The public realm is constituted by 
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the critics and the spectators ... without this critical, judging faculty the 
doer or maker would be so isolated from the spectator that he would not 
even be perceived”, rendering the full appreciation of an action depen- 
dent in no small way upon the involvement of fellow spectators.°° The 
artist, in his or her originality, depends on understanding of his or her 
artwork by those who are not artists. This acknowledgment of aesthetic 
inter-referentiality, along with the reliance upon judgment as a primary 
category for discerning the import of actions in terms of the significance 
of implementation and the significance of interpretation, presents a com- 
pelling case for the intellectual compatibility of the three. 

Yet even here Arendt was influenced more by Jaspers than by Kant. 
In an interview in the latter half of her life, Arendt looked back upon her 
communicative encounters with Jaspers as “really my most powerful post- 
war experience”.°° And in response to Gaus’s question as to the influence 
her professor Jaspers had upon her, Arendt responded that “where Jaspers 
comes forward and speaks, all becomes luminous. He has an unreserved- 
ness, a trust, an unconditionality of speech that I have never known in 
anyone else.... a conception of freedom linked to reason which was com- 
pletely foreign to me ... I knew nothing about it, although I had read 
Kant... if anyone succeeded in instilling some sense in me, it was he”.°7 
Thus, in terms of the effect upon her personally and the direct training 
in philosophical thinking through conversation, Arendt admits Jaspers’s 
profound influence. 

In addition, Arendt distances herself from Kant’s misunderstanding of 
action and of revolutions. “Kant could conceive of action only as acts 
of the powers-that-be ... that is, governmental acts”.°® Arendt considers 
Kant’s critical approach to revolutionary action as based upon “a misun- 
derstanding” of not only the definition of action but revolution. Arendt 
disagrees on this point with Kant in two regards: (1) action occurs from 
within the people, not over or apart from them, and (2) revolution is 
legitimate and integral to action, not subversive in the manner of unsub- 
stantiated rebellions. As Arendt sees it, revolutions are not done in secret, 
as they are falsely understood to be by Kant, who confuses the seizure 
of power by rebellion with revolution.©? In contrast, in her comparative 
excursus into the French and American Revolutions, Arendt finds in the 
French a “spectacle” in which “none of its actors could control the course 
of events”, which “had little if anything to do with the wilful aims and 
purposes of the anonymous force of the revolution”, in contrast to the 
American, “where the exact opposite took place” in that “the sentiment 
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that man is master of his destiny, at least with respect to political govern- 
ment, permeated all its actors”.”° The “birth” of the United States stands 
apart as “a deliberate act: the foundation of freedom”.’! For Arendt, 
unlike Kant, revolution can serve a legitimate function when it is paired 
with the founding of a constitutional space for the exercise of legitimate 
political action and expression, as it did in the American context. 

Unlike Kant and Heidegger, Jaspers and Arendt see the need for some 
privacy and the valuation of the individual above the universal in practical 
terms. Arendt and Jaspers also focus more upon particularity than Kant 
with his appeals to universals and the categorical imperative. Although 
Kant may be correct to consider the sin of the actors to be their partiality, 
in that their judgment can with difficulty be extricated from the immedi- 
acy of the situation in which they find themselves, his error is in assuming 
that the actors are not therefore to judge. Arendt moves closer to a con- 
ception of judgment informed and interlaced with action. The actor is to 
act with the judgment of the statesperson. However, she never gets over 
this Kantian distinction completely.’” Kant considers nonparticipation to 
be “the existential ground” for political insight, in contrast to Arendt’s 
recommendation of the judgment of the statesperson in line with Jasper- 
s’s urge for the activity of the courageous individual, one who thinks but 
also acts to meet the urgencies of the present moment and address the 
“boundary situations” of immediate decision with which he (or she) is 
faced. These situations are those in which one encounters an obstacle 
demanding courage and thereby meets the opportunity to respond with 
one’s whole being in the time and place in which one lives, as born out 
by the examples Arendt provides in her Men in Dark Times.’* 

Ultimately, Arendt read Kant through Jaspers. Arendt cites Jaspers’s 
interpretation of Kant’s “praise for ‘common sense’ ... the phenomenon 
of taste taken seriously as the basic phenomenon of judgment ... the ‘ex- 
panded mode of thought’ that is part and parcel of judgment, so that 
one can think from someone else’s point of view”, along with “[t]he 
demand for communicativeness” as among his most laudable observa- 
tions.”* Arendt supports Jaspers in his reiteration of Kant; both are pro- 
Kantian, in a thoughtful sense. This also explains her enduring penchant 
for the work of the great philosophers. It is all part of her training with 
Jaspers, and is, in fact, one of the things which she admires most about 
him. In fact, for Kant “the very faculty of thinking depends on its public 
use. Without ‘the test of free and open examination,’ no thinking and no 
opinion-formation are possible. Reason is not made ‘to isolate itself but 
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to get into community with others’”.7° It is hardly surprising that Arendt 
references Jaspers at this point, that “truth is what I can communicate” 
for it must have the criterion Kant demanded of judgments of taste in his 
Critique of Judgement: “general communicability”.’° Freedom of speech 
and thought, as it is understood here, is the right of an individual to 
express himself/herself and his/her opinions in order to persuade oth- 
ers to share his/her viewpoint. Conversion, then, is not a side-step from 
communication. In a practical sense, it is its point.’” 

Thus, Arendt was influenced more by Jaspers than by Kant or Aristotle 
or Heidegger. Arendt was drawn to Jasper’s assessment of the isolation of 
modern mass humanity in his Man in the Modern Age (and his excoriation 
of concomitant thoughtlessness), his identification of the turning point in 
modern philosophy with Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, his appreciation of 
the limits of human reason, his criticism of the modern scientific attitude, 
his scepticism of the technological and in particular atomic resources at 
the disposal of modern humanity, his approach to humanity in his life 
and writings (which she later dubbed, admiringly, bumanitas), and the 
hope that they both shared of “making the present situation percepti- 
ble by reflecting upon the past” in that “philosophizing is an act which 
works upon the inwardness of man, but whose final meaning he cannot 
know”.’8 

Although it can be argued that Arendt’s lofty view of thought derives 
from Aristotle’s notion that the true sense of life is found in the prac- 
tice of perceiving or thinking, it is more accurate to see Arendt’s view 
as amenable to full development only in friendship. For without her 
experiences of friendship with Jaspers and the prolonged epistolary 
communications these entailed, Arendt would not have kept her mental 
capacities honed or her philosophical observations sharp, and it is unlikely 
that we would have the benefit of her published writings today.7? In 
Aristotle’s defence, however, he did not consider knowledge as such to 
be the “real End but rather Practice”,®° thereby rendering Villa’s point 
as to the incompatibility of Aristotle’s teleological bent inapplicable to 
a comparison with Arendt.®! In any case, it is apparent that Arendt’s 
preference for friendship in both theory and practice represents a judg- 
ment more in line with the theories of communication and togetherness 
Jaspers espoused than Heidegger’s practice of systemic isolation.*” 

There is a consistency and continuity to Arendt’s appreciation of 
Jaspers. Indeed, Arendt’s preference for the theories of Jaspers over Hei- 
degger is apparent in her treatment of them in, first, her essay “What 
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is Existenz Philosophy?” and, even more decidedly, her commemora- 
tive speech, Karl Jaspers: A Laudatio, in which she states her opinion 
that “public intellectual life ... of course includes and goes considerably 
beyond the sphere of academic life”.8* This observation implies a con- 
demnation of Heidegger’s way of doing philosophy as apart from the 
trusting dialogue of friendship and the courageous stand for the future of 
mankind espoused by Jaspers, even as her speech unfolds as a commenda- 
tion of her mentor Jaspers and his embrace of philosophy as a way of life. 

Furthermore, where Arendt does reference Heidegger’s work or draw 
upon his ideas, it is in an overwhelmingly critical manner. According to 
Young-Bruehl, “Arendt’s interpretation of Heidegger’s Being and Time 
emphasized everything in the book that could be construed as egoistical 
and grandiose (‘making Man what God was in earlier ontology’), decep- 
tive (‘Heidegger’s ontology hides a rigid functionalism in which Man 
appears only as a conglomerate of modes of Being’), rigidly systematic 
and—most important—contrary to the tradition of freedom and concern 
for humanity”. Moreover, “[o]ver and against every failing of Heideg- 
ger’s, Arendt set an achievement of Jaspers’s.... Nonegoistical existenz 
philosophy was what Jaspers and Arendt strove for, and the concepts 
that are central to both their works—concepts of community, friendship, 
dialogue, plurality—were formulated in explicit reaction against ... the 
inheritance of the tradition of solitary philosophizing far from the world 
and from others”.’* Young-Bruehl concludes that Arendt’s antagonism 
towards intellectuals like Heidegger translates to the commitment she 
shares with Jaspers to nonegoistical Existenz philosophy.®> And such a 
reading is justified in Arendt’s own essay, “Heidegger the Fox”, in which 
she describes this famous philosopher as hiding away in a den of his own 
making, isolated from the world.°° 

To push the compatibility of Arendt and Jaspers further, Goldman 
argues that themes in Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit (1927), including the 
question of Being, forgetfulness, everydayness and falling into authen- 
ticity, appear first in his argument with Jaspers.” Although in a letter to 
Jaspers dated June 27, 1922, Heidegger identified what he considered 
to be “a rare and independent comradeship in arms” between their 
thinking,®® this does not negate the fact that Heidegger also wrote what 
Simmons calls “an extremely critical review” of Jaspers’s Psychology of 
Worldviews.8? In contrast to that of Jaspers, Heidegger’s approach to 
worldviews can best be understood, as Simmons presents it, by way of 
his understanding of the world picture: 
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The fundamental event of the modern age is the conquest of the world 
as picture. The word ‘picture’ [Bi/d] now means the structured image 
[Gebild] that is the creature of man’s producing which represents and 
sets before. In such producing, man contends for the position in which 
he can be that particular being who gives the measure and draws up the 
guidelines for everything that is. Because this position secures, organizes, 
and articulates itself as a world view, the modern relationship to that which 
is, is one that becomes, in its decisive unfolding, a confrontation of world 
views.... For the sake of this struggle of world views and in keeping with 
its meaning, man brings into play his unlimited power for the calculating, 
planning, and molding of all things.?° 


Heidegger sets up a contrast between the openness of a philosophy 
without answers and the settled dogmatism of a fixed framework; whereas 
philosophy “opens up experience”, worldviews are “always an end” such 
that they close off questioning in the name of lived-experience.?! Thus, 
worldviews as Heidegger sees them “constrict and thwart genuine expe- 
rience”.?? Further, as Simmons argues, the “demand for decision” which 
accompanies the term “serves to polarize and solidify various world- 
views”.?? In the midst of this aura of polarization, however, even Heideg- 
ger’s attempt to engage with the notion of a historical worldview, rethink 
the history of philosophy and re-orient the understanding of Being “with 
world” can be seen as a response to his exposure to Jaspers’s original 
theory of worldviews.”* 

It was also Jaspers—not Heidegger—who remained the primary inspi- 
ration to Arendt and the stimulus to her final work, The Life of the Mind. 
Young-Bruehl agrees that where Arendt orients herself to combat Heideg- 
ger in her “assessment and critique” of him “in the ‘Willing’ volume”, it 
is only because The Life of the Mind in its entirety is modelled on Jaspers’s 
Philosophy, “dedicated to how philosophical thinking relates to the world 

. one to how it relates to the human condition, ‘the existential condi- 
tion’ of man, and one to how philosophical thinking seeks to transcend 
the world and man”.?° This decision to engage with the existential condi- 
tion of humanity was, on Arendt’s part, only made possible on account of 
Jaspers’s “trustworthy guidance for rational discussion”.°° The extensive 
collections of books authored by Jaspers to be found in Arendt’s personal 
library would seem to provide still further evidence of the influence of 
their intellectual exchange.” 

And finally, Arendt and Jaspers both share a desire to engage in com- 
mentary on the political situation at hand. This is most clearly seen in 
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Jaspers’s public address to the German people at Heidelberg University 
shortly after the Nazi government fell, in his identification of the need 
for freedom, reason, sacrifice and confidence in The Future of Mankind 
to meet the manufacture of new weapons of mass destruction, the military 
situation confronted by the end of colonialism, the rise of totalitarianism 
and the fabrication of the United Nations, and in his earlier more general 
assessment of the “critical condition of the present life-order” in the “ten- 
sion between technical mass-order and human life” in modern society at 
large.°® Much of the content of the first was to be included in his book, 
Die Schuldfrage (1946; The Question of German Guilt, 1947); much of 
the content of the latter two remain resonant with Arendt’s Origins of 
Totalitarianism and essays Between Past and Future. Arendt’s commen- 
tary on the political affairs of her time—the Eichmann trials—was also 
published and elicited an even stronger reaction.”” These attempts at pub- 
lic engagement on the part of both figures depict the value Arendt placed, 
like Jaspers, upon public engagement and communication. 

In the final analysis, Arendt read Kant and drew from Aristotle but 
was influenced most by Jaspers, whose influence remained with her in 
direct personal terms far longer than any direction received at Heideg- 
ger’s hands. Jasperian existentialism was a step up from Heidegger’s— 
or, rather, a step into the realm of this-worldly action. Where Heidegger 
thought about Being, Jaspers communicated and acted in terms of Exis- 
tenz. Jaspers thought beyond the assumptions of Heidegger’s thinking 
without. Where Heidegger attempted to return to the pre-classical begin- 
nings of philosophy and the elaboration of the Quadrate (earth, sky, gods 
and mortals),!° Jaspers moved to step into the future by engaging with 
the now. “Jaspers says that philosophy is what we do with experience. Hei- 
degger says that philosophy is what experience does with us. For Jaspers 
the human task is to practice humanity (philosophy, and human thought 
and endeavor, are what we make them). For Heidegger the human task 
is to await the sacred (philosophy, and human thought and endeavor, are 
completely powerless)” .!°! 

Thus, as Goldman describes, “[t]he encounter between Heidegger and 
Jaspers is analogous to the encounter between Plato and Aristotle” in that 
like Plato, Heidegger “sees the world as fractured, violent, more ruled by 
instinct than reason ... the world is an illusion, broken people, longing 
for the other world, the chaotic universe and the Ideal behind it ... By 
contrast, Aristotle is at home in his humanity ... the task is to know nature 
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and improve society ... Aristotle and Jaspers are alike in looking at philos- 
ophy as something that we bring to the world — something active”. This is 
why Jaspers writes, “thinking is as thinker does”—the thinker must think, 
but also communicate and act.!°? Jaspers’s commitment is to life lived 
among others; Heidegger’s final experiential end was to think in isola- 
tion, elevated and detached. 

Both Jaspers and Arendt prefer philosophy to be first practical and 
secondly, communicable, although Arendt further splices comprehension 
into three categories: thinking, willing and judging. And both advocate 
the preservation of philosophical practice through a re-engagement with 
it. For Arendt, this is unmediated by the intermediary sophistry of the 
misinterpretations of the past advanced by various traditions and schools 
of thought. For Jaspers, this hope for the human future is dependent 
upon a similar pursuit of Exzstenz on the part of each individual through 
reason-based philosophizing: “Indeed, the preservation of the tradition 
of our fathers is authentic only through a comprehension of the contem- 
porary situation ... even with total changes of the human situation, some- 
thing deeply hidden and inward remains the same ever since man began 
to philosophize”.!9° We are linked with the past through our thoughts, 
as we are linked with the future through our actions. We can repair what 
is past through our choice (forgiveness), and we can pledge to the future 
through our pledge (the promise). It is for this reason, on account of this 
mutual proclivity between past and future, that both Arendt and Jaspers 
recognize human plurality and both acknowledge the study of tradition 
and an engagement with its timeless questions in the present as a stimulus 
to transcendence. 

Arendt’s depiction of political action and participation as a means of 
existential realization can be read as derived from Jaspers’s theory of 
basic humanity, which he characterizes in terms of epochal consciousness. 
Arendt summarizes the apprehension of human and political meaning as 
a cumulative combination of individual, cultural-educational and historic 
intersubjectivities.!°* Human creativity and human history are valued in 
variegated proportion; that is, they are viewed as less than significant when 
a generation views itself as similarly insignificant. The innate respect for 
humans gua humans is demanded before a respect for the human past 
can be arrived at—but the modern devaluation of humanity in the epochal 
loss of faith leads to mass demoralization, a hopelessness and despondency 
that is irreparable without a return to the ideological succour of narrative 
support. Hope for a human future is often accompanied by respect for 
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a human past. Belief in the human present follows part and parcel with 


these. 
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the simple affirmation of his impulses ... in the helpless confusion ... his 
thought and spiritual possibilities vanish into a thoughtless obedience to 
incomprehensible forces above or in him, simply in order to exist here 
and now” (ibid., 87). 
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current Director of the Hannah Arendt Center at the New School for 
Social Research frames it, for Arendt “world-destroying evil” is cotermi- 
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Ibid. 

Socialized modernity is not identical with total rule or rule by terror. 
As elaborated by Arendtian theorist Villa, “total domination is qualita- 
tively different from tyrannical domination. Rule by terror is different in 
nature from rule based on fear. Fear serves the tyrant’s interest by rad- 
ically isolating his subjects, exposing them to an overwhelming anxiety 
born of loneliness. Rule by fear makes a ‘desert’ of the public realm, 
a desert in which isolated individuals despair of concerted action and 
resistance, experiencing daily their impotence and helplessness.... Rule 
by terror, however, goes much further. It is not satisfied with exploiting 
the human experience of radical loneliness and the impotence it creates, 
nor is it satisfied with banishing plural individuals from the public sphere. 
Rather, rule by terror aims at eliminating the incalculable from human 
existence: It seeks to expunge not merely public freedom, but freedom 
as such. It does this by systematically destroying the legal boundaries 
that separate public from private, thereby destroying the space required 
for individuality, as well as for action. Rule by terror reveals not merely 
the impotence of the ruled, but their sheer superfluousness” (Villa 1997, 
126). 

Arendt (1968a), 63. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Arendt (1977), 130. 

Comparisons can also be drawn to Weber’s view of the “iron cage” in 
terms of which rationalization and efficiency mark the evolution of a 
modern bureaucratized society and present a de-emphasis on the spiri- 
tual, moral self and holistic view of the human: Weber (1958), 181-2. 
Increasing rationalization indicates a historical drive towards a world in 
which the aim is the mastery of all things through calculation, as opposed 
to values. However, this modern tendency towards an enhanced calcu- 
lability in the economic sphere is problematic in that it also indicates a 
trend towards socio-political predictability in terms of law and politics. 
Ethics and religion both reflect and dictate psychological rationality; but 
in a world of increasing emphasis upon efficiency, it is to be feared that 
the basis of ethical practice will itself be subjected to duress. 

Arendt (1977), 130. 

Ibid., 49. 


The overlap with Heidegger comes as no surprise. Arendt’s biographer 
provides a helpful summary of Heidegger’s phenomenological descrip- 
tion in Sein und Zeit of “the average everyday life which does not know 
solitude but is constantly with and under the spell of others.... in the cat- 
egorical opposition of the man (public opinion in the largest sense [das 
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Man]) against the self, in which public reality has the function to hide 
the true realities and to prevent the appearance of truth” (Young-Bruehl 
1982, 303). For further details on the relationship, compatability and 
differences between Jaspers and Heidegger, see: Heidegger and Jaspers 
(2003). 

Oblique references to Heidegger’s political in absentia abound, among 
which Jankélévitch’s is perhaps the most emotive in its denigration: 
Jankélévitch (1996), 568. 

Jaspers (1997), 118. 

Jaspers (1978), 47. 

Ibid., 48. 

Ibid., 49. 

Ibid., 50. 

Ibid., 51-2. 

Kierkegaard’s critique of mass media as dubious and misleading is also 
worth noting here: Kierkegaard and Dru (2010). 

Arendt (1968a), 198. 

Ibid., 199. 

Ibid., 200. 
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Arendt (1996), 118; referencing Arendt (1946), 55-6. 

Jaspers (1997), 136. 

Arendt (1978), 192. 

Kaufmann (1980), 285. 

Arendt (1996), 201. 

Ibid., 208. 

Goldman (2012). 

“Jaspers, the only disciple Kant ever had” (Arendt 1982, 7). 
Young-Bruehl (1982), 62. 

Ibid., 63. 

Arendt (1982), 74. 

Ibid., 67. 

Ibid., 68. 

Ibid., 60. 

Ibid., 51. 

Ibid., 63. 

Arendt (2013), 37. 

Ibid. 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 60. 

Arendt (1982), 60. What Kant has in mind in his use of the term is a 
coup d’état, not what Arendt considers to be a revolution. 
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Beiner (1982), 140. 

These would include Gotthold Lessing, Pope Giovanni XXIII (Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli), Karl Jaspers and Waldemar Gurian. Arendt (1968c). 
Arendt, Jaspers, Kohler, and Saner (1992), 318. 

Arendt (1982), 40; also ibid., no. 92, Kant (1910-66), 15:392. 

Arendt (1982), 40. 

Of course, conversation has its own value as well. 

Jaspers (1997), 48. Jaspers was also highly critical of ideology. He, as 
Arendt, warned against “attempted logical clarifications ... called the 
rationalization of the irrational” (ibid., 122). 

Jaspers not only supervised her thesis and supported her intellectually 
and emotionally throughout her career. See: Arendt, Jaspers, KGhler, and 
Saner (1992). 

Aristotle (1911), 256. 

Villa (1996), 77. Arendt can be seen as emphasizing action in a similar 
manner to (albeit further developed meaning than) Aristotle’s emphasis 
upon praxis. 

To be clear, Arendt was not opposed to privacy, nor was Heidegger 
opposed to giving the occasional lecture to the public. But the fact that 
Arendt found solitude needful in psychological terms and important in 
individual terms does not negate what she judged to be Heidegger’s 
philosophical distance from the-world-in-which-men-dwell. 

Arendt (1968b), 72. 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 218-9. 

Ibid., 219. 

Arendt (1994), 361-2. 

Heidegger ([1920] 1973, 70-100; 2009). 

Heidegger (2003), 36. 

Simmons (2006), 159. See also: Heidegger (2009). 

Heidegger (1977), 134. 

Heidegger (1999), §14, 26. 

Ibid. 

Simmons (2006), 156. Moreover, as Simmons also takes pains to point 
out, the use of the term “worldview” as applicable in a universalizing 
sense has been contested: “Every individual has a unique worldview com- 
prised of his or her own matrix of visions” (Johns 1995, 79). 

Goldman (2012), 2. This is especially apparent in Heidegger’s assess- 
ment of Wilhelm Dilthey: Heidegger (2002), 147-76. For a considera- 
tion of how the rejection of worldviews is formative on Heidegger’s early 
thought, see: Bernasconi (1988). 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 64, 442. 

Ibid. 
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For example: Jaspers (1936; 1937; 1938a; 1938b; 1949; 1954; 1956; 
1962a; 1962b; 1964; 1967b; 1971). 

Jaspers (1978), respective subheadings under Part I. 

Even before Arendt returned from Europe at the time of the publication 
of her Eichmann in Jerusalem as a series of five articles the New Yorker, 
a friendly letter from Henry Schwarzschild warned her that various orga- 
nizations were preparing to go on the attack. Calling her articles “the 
sensation of the New York Jewish scene” he warned her that she might 
“confidently expect to be the object of very great debate and animos- 
ity here.” Shortly after, Siegried Moses (1963) declared war on her on 
behalf of the Council of Jews from Germany. Mary McCarthy went so 
far as to liken the vitriol of the public outcry on Arendt’s articles to the 
proportions of a pogrom. Arendt and McCarthy (1995), 149. 

Which Howey identifies as occurring in Heidegger’s later works: Howey 
(1973), 189-91. 

Goldman (2012), 16. 

Ibid. 

Jaspers (1997), 136. 

Arendt can be read as on the one hand a defender of constitutionalism 
and, on the other, an advocate of revolutionary reform and participatory 
democracy. I consider this to stem from Arendt’s taste for the classical 
conceptions with which she is familiar: Republican constitutions such as 
the Roman forerunner paint a contrasting portrait of situated inflexibility 
dependent upon axiomatic expressions. Republicanism thus relies upon 
truth for its legitimacy, whereas democracy utilizes truth for expediency. 
Neither can escape truth altogether; for truth, in its reliability and con- 
stancy, will endure the passing whims of popular opinion. Opinions, or 
doxa, however, remain needful for the practice of politics. For a recent 
exploration of republicanism, see: Pettit (1997). 
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CHAPTER 5 


Arendt Thinking Through Heidegger 


Heidegger’s impact on Arendt’s intellectual development has been 
considered pronounced! but remains over-emphasized.* Thus, in this 
chapter a path is charted between the thought of Heidegger and Arendt 
of both comparison and critique regarding the following categories: 
their approaches to tradition, thought, poetry, beginning and death, 
and the connection between Being-in-the-world and Being-with. This 
will include observations as to their differing responses to the totali- 
tarian phenomenon. Arendt combined Heidegger’s view of thought as 
occurring primarily at a philosophical distance (rather than a participa- 
tive reality) with Kant’s view of judging particulars. Although both drew 
from Aristotle and read Nietzsche,* unlike Arendt, Heidegger interpreted 
these two thinkers in such a way as to facilitate his approach to Nazism. 
And although both criticized technology, the shape which this criticism 
took changed considerably in the course of transfer. While it is true that 
Martin Heidegger functioned as both the instigator of Hannah Arendt’s 
first philosophical attempts and as the trial of her first romance,* he was 
not her first philosophical inspiration, as her description of her childhood 
reading list attests.° Instead, as argued in chapters three and four, it is to 
Immanuel Kant and more particularly Karl Jaspers that we must turn on 
that score. 

Arendt relied on Jaspers for ongoing encouragement and direction 
from her doctoral dissertation onwards. In contrast, Arendt’s debt to 
Heidegger’s thought is expressed at the “deepest general level” as it per- 
tained to those “fundamental questions about the relation of Being and 
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Temporality and about man’s existence as temporal”.° Heidegger’s sum- 
mons of the young Hannah Arendt to his office in 1924 signified the 
start of a relationship characterized by her going to great lengths to 
meet him at awkward hours.” Consequent to these summons, Heideg- 
ger never went out of his way to meet her, and it seems unlikely that he 
read much of her work.® Nevertheless, Heidegger evidently found in his 
bright young student a source of inspiration for his greatest work, Being 
and Time. It is also clear that Arendt was influenced, despite herself, 
by Heidegger. Biographer Young-Bruehl contends that “[i]t was Heideg- 
ger to whom Hannah Arendt had shown her melancholy and her poetry; 
Jaspers to whom she had come as a fatherless child”.!° Although it was 
Jaspers who was to become the primary supervisor for her doctoral the- 
sis, it was to Heidegger that Arendt owed her initial introduction to the 
Greek approach to thought in relation to Being. Young-Bruehl expresses 
this well: 


The ‘Time’ of Being and Time owes, in its turn, a great debt to Augustine’s 
Confessions, as great a debt as ‘Being’ owes to Greek ontology. With an 
extraordinary clarity about this lineage, Arendt did more than turn with 
Heideggerian impulse to the source of these very concepts; she began to 
develop a critical stance.!! 


Elsewhere, Villa refers to Arendt’s use of Heideggerian thought as a 
“subversion ... every bit as profound as her philosophical debt”.!? Yet 
Wolin contends that Arendt was little more than a “left Heideggerian” 
and Bernstein considers Arendt to be “an intellectual maverick” who 
“took pride” in that classification and “did not belong to any school of 
thought or subscribe to any ‘ism’”. Nevertheless, he adds, “we must not 
forget how deeply she was affected by the charismatic influence of the 
young Heidegger”.!* Arendt encountered Heidegger in her first semester 
at Marburg in November 1924 in his lecture series on the subject of Pla- 
to’s Sophist. Heidegger had his students read this short dialogue in the 
original Greek, considering the meaning of almost every single word and 
phrase in a series of lectures which when published were “almost twenty 
times more extensive than the text on which they are based”.!* The effect 
of this first impression upon the young Arendt was pronounced. 

The best place to approach an understanding of Heidegger’s impact on 
the young Arendt is with Heidegger’s thought on thinking itself. “Think- 
ing”, wrote Heidegger in a letter to Arendt on November 19, 1973, “still 
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gives me pleasure”.!> This was almost 50 years after the publication of his 
famous Sein und Zeit (1927), which procured him his position at Mar- 
burg University. Indeed, thinking was important enough to Heidegger 
for him to undergo an excursus of it.!° For Heidegger, thinking began 
as an act of self-confrontation. Heidegger’s thought on the reiterative act 
of philosophical thinking, however, experienced a shift over time, a shift 
particularly pronounced in relation to the ideas of place and dwelling. 
This shift is identified by Malpas as beginning in 1934 and especially “the 
period from 1945 onwards, particularly essays such as ‘Building Dwelling 
Thinking’”.!7 For her part, Arendt learned how to think from Heidegger; 
she did not fully develop her approach to it until her final and unfinished 
trilogy, The Life of the Mind. Throughout her corpus, however, her con- 
sideration of thinking was as an activity not to be relegated exclusively 
to philosophers or “professional thinkers” but rather exemplified in two 
forms: political and poetic. The political function of thinking is evident in 
her series of lectures at the University of Notre Dame in 1954 under the 
title of her final lecture, “Philosophy and Politics” (published in 1990). 
The second, poetic function of thinking refers to that which is developed 
in the self-dialogue of thought and in the community-dialogue of com- 
munication and is evinced in its purest form by poets, writers and artists. 

In her 1959 speech “On Humanity in Dark Times, Thoughts about 
Lessing” Arendt expanded upon the idea of Selbstdenken, as Bernstein 
points out—independent thinking, a “mode of moving in the world of 
freedom” in which the individual is connected with the world through 
the weapon of thought. Later, in her preface to her collection of essays 
Between Past and Future: Six Exercises in Political Thought, Arendt links 
thinking with remembrance and story-telling, a means of settling in the 
“sap between past and future”.!® As Bernstein presents it, the Arendtian 
approach to thinking developed into a creative practice which involves the 
imagination but requires not only remembrance and story-telling but also 
the virtues of courage and independence.!® 

In any case, thinking was important enough to Arendt to prompt 
her to dedicate her first volume in The Life of the Mind to it.?° Think- 
ing remained the most enduring point of connection for Heidegger 
and Arendt, divergent as they became in other respects. In one of her 
many encounters with him, in his “Was Heisst Denken?” (“What is Called 
Thinking?”), the first in a series of twenty-one lectures, Heidegger asked 
repeatedly, “What does it mean to think?”?! His answer, however, was 
convoluted and fragmented. Heidegger acknowledged various capacities 
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and categories of thought, including memory, polemic, logic, knowl- 
edge and reason, and associated thinking with poetry.?? But in treat- 
ing the topic Heidegger struggled to define thought beyond that which 
occurs when those who can think are not thoughtless—that is, when 
those who are thinkers, the philosophers (literally, “Die Philosphen sind 
»die« Denker”**), think. Although he did establish the claim that sys- 
tems and concepts—what Arendt would classify in terms of her totalitar- 
ian critique as “ideology” and in terms of philosophical history, “tradi- 
tion””+—are foreign to thinking as it was developed by the Greeks (“Das 
systematische und systembildende Vorstellen durch Begriffe kommt zur 
Herrschaft. Begriff und System sind dem griechischen Denken in gleicher 
Weise fremd”),?° in fact, Heidegger goes further: “Das Bedenklichste ist, 
dass wir noch nicht denken”*® (The most important thing of all is that we 
never stop thinking). Regardless of the inability to define the extent of the 
former activity as concept, then, it is apparent that thought is one cate- 
gory which Heidegger recognized and for which he maintained historic 
precedent and ongoing philosophic need. 

Given Arendt’s later descriptions of thought, she would seem to be 
one of the few people of the period who read his essay on the topic.?7 
Take, for example, her critique of thoughtlessness in The Human Condi- 
tion, a critique which extends, most famously, to her criticism of Adolf 
Eichmann: It is the “thoughtlessness—the heedless recklessness or hope- 
less confusion or complacent repetition of ‘truths’? which have become 
trivial and empty” and that Arendt later referred to as the banality of 
evil—that appears “among the outstanding characteristics of our time”.?® 
And Arendt’s condemnation of the age of thoughtlessness is not restricted 
to her characterization of Eichmann but in fact extends throughout her 
oeuvre, from the preface of The Human Condition previously quoted 
to the problem invoked in On Violence as to the “scientifically minded” 
in government who “do not think”.2? Most comprehensively, an assess- 
ment of Arendt’s thought on thought is contained in the first volume of 
Arendt’s Life of the Mind, the gist of which Arendt first intimates in her 
essay “Thinking and Moral Considerations”. It is the moral dimension 
of thinking that distinguishes Arendt’s work from others on the topic.*° 
Thoughtlessness produces the blind conformism which Arendt likens to a 
slumbering stupor: “Unthinking men are like sleepwalkers” and “without 
thinking the human mind is dead”.®' As Arendt saw it, thinking in the 
sense Socrates developed is a dialogic enterprise to be shared and under- 
taken with the self and others, the activity which makes those who live 
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most alive.** This explains why Arendt reads Kantian duty into philo- 
sophical activity, at least in the sense Aristotle assigns a moral connotation 
to political activity, an interposition which is not presumptuous so much 
as reflective of the inspiration she derived from Jaspers and his recom- 
mendation for courageous political action. 

It is Heidegger’s recommendation of the practice of thinking as the 
most active and passionate of human activities that Arendt admires, not 
because it is abstract but because it is alive to existential possibility. 
That is why Arendt considers Heidegger’s most splendid work (Pracht- 
stueck) to be his “Letter on Humanism”, which contains his insistence 
that human authenticity be apprehended in terms beyond the Cartesian 
dilemma.** Arendt differentiates between meditation (thought for the 
sake of thought) and deliberation (thought for the sake of a solution to 
some action). Meditation does not aim at particular results, whereas delib- 
eration is “supposed to end in tangible results” for a specified purpose.** 
Both, as with most concepts, are subject to abuse and decay through mis- 
interpretation or misapplication over time. When Socrates protested to 
the Athenians that thinking as he taught it was not subversive, he did not 
even attempt to pretend that thinking tends necessarily to the improve- 
ment of the thinker.*° Rather, he merely stated in his famous dictum that 
life without thought can hardly be considered life: “the unexamined life is 
not worth living”.°° But Arendt’s point is not intended as an advocacy of 
the superiority of a form of thought; she asserts that both meditation and 
deliberation are informative and in fact needful when it comes to living 
the moral life. That is, what is taken in modern times to be “a marginal 
affair in political matters’—the sustained and engaged practice of critical 
thinking—is in fact, in the crisis moments of history, such as the onset of 
totalitarianism as Arendt defines it, a practice of great “political and moral 
significance” .°7 

Heidegger’s philosophy began with the realization that the individual 
does not exist as an individual in relation to him(or her-)self but is instead 
entangled in relationships. The result is that the young Heidegger dis- 
covered that he had, quite simply, “forgotten the question of being”—as, 
indeed, had everyone. Existence was not understood because it remained 
unthought. Heidegger considered the individual’s assumption of respon- 
sibility for the existence of the self as the means of overcoming that which 
was vulgar and unthought. Thinking, for him, is the ultimate faculty—as 
distinct from Kant and Arendt, who reserve such lofty estimation for the 
category of enlarged mentality or well-taught taste. 
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One problem with Heidegger’s philosophy as it developed, however, 
is that it assigned care (Sorge) a weighty status as “anchor” of ultimate 
self-regard and existential bearing in response to guilt, death and con- 
science.*® Here Heidegger’s idea is reminiscent of the famed metaphor 
promoting awareness through thought in order for the thinker to tran- 
scend the illusory appearances of reality and leave, as Plato described, the 
cave in which humans dwell, and with it, those chained to the illusionary 
world of appearances.°? Appearances, in the Heideggerian sense, reflect 
both common perceptions and our traditional approaches to arriving 
at them. But the problem with what Arendt refers to in the manner of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing as the shattering of the “pillars of the best- 
known truths” is that, although this critical and deconstructive exercise 
may be of some temporary benefit to the thinker’s freedom in “promot- 
ing a new kind of thinking that needs no pillars and props, no standards 
and traditions”, it can never unearth what can be known as fact, nor 
can it remove the inescapable condition, as evidenced by our historical 
experiences and attested by Arendt, that “the world ... needs such pillars 
in order to guarantee continuity and permanence”.*? The problem then 
becomes, not that the times are dark or that the public realm is inac- 
cessible or obscured, but that the public realm is unsupported altogether. 
“TW ]e are standing in the midst of a veritable rubble heap of such pillars”, 
as Arendt writes.*! 

Although there are elements in Heidegger’s thought that retain a 
respect for the philosophical tradition,*? the will of the one, for Hei- 
degger, can only achieve its self-realization in the attempt to create its 
own meaning through the bypass of tradition. The solution Heideg- 
ger presents to the dictates of tradition is what he casts as the ultimate 
freedom of thought found, though never settled, in doubt.** However, 
Heidegger’s freedom from tradition is purchased at a tremendous price: 
the surrender of the self to the incessant badgering and control of self- 
reflexive care (Sorge). The concern of self predominates without cessation. 
There is no end in sight beyond the radical deconstruction of all that is 
encountered through thought, as expressed in his “thinking without pre- 
suppositions” of 1920, which he later reformulated as Gelassenheit.** 

Heidegger utilized mediaeval mystic Meister Eckhart’s concept of 
Gelassenheit, or “releasement”, as a “letting-be” in a positive sense. The 
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releasement of the will, then, is proposed by Heidegger as an alternative 
to be preferred to the oppositional and exploitative activity of the will. 
As Heidegger writes, “By the word ‘will’ I mean, in fact, not a faculty of 
the soul, but rather—in accordance with the unanimous, though hardly 
yet thought-through doctrine of Western thinkers—that wherein the 
essence of the soul, spirit, reason, love, and life are grounded”.*° Hei- 
degger considered “the fundamental attunement (Grundstimmung) of 
man’s historical essence” to be “determined (bestimmt) by a ‘sending of 
being’”.4° Though Being and Time provides a thorough introduction to 
the basic issues which would continue to occupy his thought throughout 
the course of his academic undertakings, it was not until the period 
1935-46, in the years following his lectures published as Introduction 
to Metaphysics (published in German as Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik 
in 1953) that Heidegger refined his criticism of the West and defined 
his approach to metaphysics in line with this forgetfulness of Being.*7 
And in the end Heidegger found that Being is not so much amenable to 
description as instrumentalized under technology. That is, the approach 
to Being is often made less with the intention of understanding than with 
the designation of utility. 

It is here that Heidegger identifies willing with willing-to-be-master or 
willing-to-become-stronger, willing-to-grow.*® Thus, as Heidegger sees 
it, the will tends towards power and necessitates an expansive use of force 
by its very nature. For Heidegger, thinking is to be “‘understood in the 
traditional way, as representing is a kind of willing’.... the will is a prob- 
lem.... [because it] involves precisely not being a-tuned to an other”.*? 
The will is then, by definition alienating and coercive in Heidegger’s ter- 
minology. This allows him to retreat into the passivity of thought as a wel- 
come respite from the ravages of the will. This rejection of the will is also 
necessitated by Heidegger’s rejection of the tradition of metaphysics, out 
of which the philosophy of the Absolute’s will of love became the acme of 
its modern manifestation.°° The problems which arise from Heidegger’s 
decision on this matter are compounded by the historical reality that the 
mystic he came to study, Meister Eckhart, defined Gelassenheit initially as 
“giving up self-will in favour of an absolute obedience to God’s Will... 
The good man is ‘so much of one will [e¢#willig] with God, that he wills 
what God wills and in the way that God wills it’”.°! Heidegger does not 
give sufficient credit to the original orientation of this concept. In Hei- 
degger’s mature critique of the will, however, Heidegger takes pains to 
avoid reducing Nietzsche’s phrase “the will to power” to the point of a 
static redundancy. The reason that Heidegger must also refute Nietzsche’s 
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concept of the will is that Nietzsche’s conception amounts to what Hei- 
degger sees as the culmination of Western metaphysics and the usurpation 
of the will by technology and instrumentalized artifice. Heidegger’s com- 
mentary on Nietzsche and the will to power sets him apart from Arendt, 
who evaluates Nietzsche as primarily the up-ender of the metaphysical 
tradition. If Nietzsche is the result of the metaphysical tradition, then in 
order to legitimate his attempted return to the groundings of a Greek 
ontology, Heidegger must reject Nietzsche as well. The necessity of Hei- 
degger’s philosophical choice to criticize Nietzsche as the ultimate end of 
modern philosophy is noted as being “as controversial as it is influential” 
by philosophers such as Klossowski, Deleuze, and Derrida.** 

Thus, in this important way Heidegger orients contemporary philos- 
ophy in relation to tradition. In fact, he labels that phenomenology as 
romantic “which believes that it can step directly into the open space, 
that one can, so to speak, make oneself free of history by a leap”.°* We 
cannot free ourselves from the past. Rather, Heidegger’s philosophical 
questioning prompts us to “do justice to our own past” through histor- 
ical consideration. “The basic principle of hermeneutics [is]: from the 
clear into the obscure”.°+ However, this approach to the past is one to be 
made over the blockages of tradition. “Ruthlessness toward the tradition 
is reverence toward the past”.°> Thus, Heidegger’s claim is that the past 
is not past, but rather present, that foundations are not far-removed but, 
rather, “have become obvious”.°° 

This may serve to explain why Heidegger defines ontology as the sci- 
ence, so to speak, of Being ( Wissenschaft des Seins). In The Basic Prob- 
lems of Phenomenology he distinguishes between two forms of philosophy: 
philosophy as worldview, after the fashion of Karl Jaspers, and his new 
attempt to return to the pre-traditional notion of philosophy as this sci- 
ence of Being. It is largely on account of this difference that Heidegger 
critiqued Jaspers’s Psychology of Worldviews,°’ although it could also be 
noted that Jaspers returned the favour.°® The reason Heidegger went to 
such lengths to emphasize this distinction is that, without it, his philoso- 
phy could not hope to penetrate beyond the subjectivity of a time-bound 
perspective. 

Heidegger used the term existentiell to signify the concrete aspect of 
existence. He saw Dasein as transcendence (Being-in-the-World). How- 
ever, as will endeavour to be shown, what Heidegger maintained in theory 
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he was unable to realize in practice. Heidegger’s estimation of philosoph- 
ical thinking is to be distinguished from Arendt’s advocacy of particular- 
ized judging and acting to the point that Arendt considers “[t]he most 
essential characterization” of Heidegger’s conception of the philosophical 
self to be “Heidegger’s absolute egoism, its radical separation from all its 
fellows’”.°? This constitutes a serious problem in his philosophy, as others 
such as Martin Buber have identified.°? For Being-in-the-world, valuing 
friends, and relating to others ought to comprise a substantial part of the 
good life—at least if Aristotle is to be believed. Arendt was not alone in 
accusing Heidegger of analytic distance, isolation, and a masking of his 
true views in order to ensure the preservation of his own welfare beyond 
even the well-being of his friends.°! 

In fact, this view led Heidegger to disagree, in many ways, with Jaspers. 
Heidegger rejected Jaspers’s endeavour to solve the problem of diver- 
sity through open and communicative engagement.” Where Jaspers (and 
later Arendt) sought to overcome the rigidity of ideological preconcep- 
tion and to engage in meaningful connection through authentic com- 
munication, Heidegger preferred to consider the reality of Dasein to be 
an exclusive realization apprehensible to those who embrace thought in a 
step away from the ceaseless buzz of human activity in the commitment to 
a self- and world-aware passionate thinking.°* Dasein can thus be defined 
as “that constitutive state of man by which he stands in ... an original 
relationship to a World expressed in modal disclosures of Being ... lit up 
as beings”.°* However, to do this Heidegger had to ignore the theo- 
logical developments of the Western theological tradition in his attempt 
to return to the philosophical confidence of the early Greeks. This was a 
choice which Arendt, for her part, was not willing to make. 

Arendt’s assessment of thinking is distinct from the thought of many of 
those in the tradition of political philosophy she surveys—from Aristotle 
to Socrates, Kant to Heidegger and Jaspers. Thinking as Arendt under- 
stands it is not hierarchical. This is suggested in Arendt’s assessment of 
Eichmann as a figure of practical political significance in his thoughtless- 
ness, despite the fact that her assessment of thought elsewhere is under- 
taken on primarily philosophical grounds and in a primarily phenomeno- 
logical manner. In this way Arendt follows Kant in ascribing the faculty of 
thinking “to everybody”, in her admission that “thinking is resultless by 
nature” and in her expectation never to arrive at a “final code of conduct 
from the thinking activity”.°° Arendt thereby emphasizes the difference 
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between thinking as an elevated activity of reflective meditation and judg- 
ing as a deliberate directive towards a shared case-specific understanding. 
This is an appropriation of Kant’s view of judging particulars as a man- 
ifestation of taste in accordance with rational and aesthetic standards 
combined with Heidegger’s view of thinking as occurring primarily in 
the realm of ideas. Both forms of thinking, however, have political per- 
tinence, although for thinking this significance is only apparent in those 
“rare moments” designated as crisis. But as thinkers like Buber would 
express, unless or until a person is willing to enter into “threefold living 
relation”®” he or she cannot truly enter into relation with what it means 
to be in this world. 

In her final work, The Life of the Mind, Arendt introduced the prac- 
tice of thinking by way of the following epigram, a direct quote from 
Heidegger: 


Thinking does not bring knowledge as do the sciences. 
Thinking does not produce usable practical wisdom. 
Thinking does not solve the riddles of the universe. 


Thinking does not endow us directly with the power to act.©8 


Thinking could then be first defined as an act of self-relation, in the 
sense that Arendt orients it (unlike Lessing) as a continuation of the 
Socratic dialogue: “Solitude, or the thinking dialogue of the two-in-one, 
is an integral part of being and living together with others, and in this 
solitude the philosopher, too, cannot help but form opinions—he, too, 
arrives at his own doxa”.°? However, thinking is also developed in the 
dialogue of self-thought with the thoughts of others. And one has only 
to compare Heidegger’s statement that the “[m]ost thought-provoking” 
phenomenon “in our thought-provoking time is that we are still not 
thinking””° with Arendt’s—“[t]here are no dangerous thoughts; think- 
ing itself is dangerous””!—to conclude that, as Arendt would later write, 
“thinking ... is political by implication” .”* 

This would explain both Arendt’s estimation of the need for private 
spaces and her critical tone where she addresses the unthinking and 
commercializing tendencies of mass society.’* Heidegger, similarly, looks 
down upon publicness (Offentlichkeit) as a falling-away from the own- 
most possibilities of the self-referential can-be, a possibility towards actu- 
alization in the potentiality expressed towards guilt, truth, others, whole- 
ness and self.”* Death, for Heidegger, is the ultimate can-be of Being- 
there. As Schalow and Denker rephrase Heidegger’s approach, “I owe it 
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to myself to own up to my existence”.”° Further, Heidegger’s fixation 
on death as the possibility-of-Being towards which Dasein stands faced 
with its ownmost potentiality-for-Being locates authentic potentiality for 
Being with the self, apart from the “fallenness” of involvement in the idle 
talk, curiosity and ambiguity of absorption in Being-with-one-another. In 
philosophical terms Heidegger’s final stance on death overrides his initial 
concern with beginnings as the orientating point of human existence, his 
view of Dasein as Mitsein and even his application of Plato’s Sophist and 
of Aristotle in his lectures. For Heidegger, the public is a realm of dis- 
traction, of idle talk, ambiguity and curiosity. Any similarity with Arendt 
ends here. 

Arendt admires the public as the sphere in which meaningful actions 
can occur. Heidegger’s view, in contrast, is one that accommodated real- 
ity to his preferred mode of understanding—an intellectualized analytical 
detachment from the entanglements of physical existence. But Arendt’s 
understanding is one in which the “‘web’ of human relationships””° is 
defined by our active involvement. For Heidegger, the world experienced 
as a reality of spatial understandings is less real than the understand- 
ing of with-ness and toward-ness to be approached by the self through 
thought. For Arendt, the world that neglects the call to action entailed by 
this spatial understanding is immaterial. This is because Arendt identifies 
understanding—the “activity of knowing”, as she calls it—as “a world- 
building activity” comparable to “the building of houses”.”” It is this 
understanding, as Arendt later reveals in her reference to Solon’s “un- 
seen measure”, which holds things together through the demarcation of 
limits’® and understanding of relationships held in place between them. 
This is seen in Arendt’s approach to judgment as practical and political, 
particular and this-worldly, as opposed to the immateriality of thought in 
and of itself.7? Thinking then as Heidegger sees it may begin as an act of 
self-confrontation. But it can continue, as Socrates discovered and Arendt 
would emphasize, only as a commitment to inter-relation.8° 

The path of thinking charted by the individual, as Heidegger sees it, is 
an attempt to form a passage out of the rubble of metaphysics. The most 
important of Heidegger’s contributions towards a postmodern under- 
standing of existence can be seen in his critique of modernity. “‘No age’, 
writes Heidegger in his Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, ‘has known 
so much, and so many different things, about man as ours.... and no 
age has known less than ours of what man is’”.®! The increase in tech- 
nical knowledge attributed to modernity does not point to a comparable 
increase in ethical awareness or practice. 


« 
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Arendt agrees with Heidegger in the sense of this critique. However, 
to the degree that Arendt uses Heidegger, she uses him “against Hei- 
degger”, so to speak, and “in the service of ideas he would have con- 
demned”.®? One of the reasons that Arendt’s writings on thinking and 
judging in her Origins of Totalitarianism and later Eichmann in Jerusalem 
are so compelling is that in them Arendt associates thinking with the 
capacity for not only personal responsibility towards particular interests 
but morally concerned action towards collective well-being.** That is, 
thinking is the harbinger of moral action, the means of preventing the 
disease-like spread of evil on a mass scale. What Arendt means by “think- 
ing” as she associates it with judging is not the generalizing assignment of 
ideological aggregates but rather the personal capacities of distinct indi- 
viduals enabled to judge and act with reference to particular situations 
in particular ways. Her understanding of thinking and judging is highly 
individuated and entirely specific to case. She is not advocating think- 
ing in purely abstract terms so much as the consideration of principles 
as they relate to specific moral situations from the vantage point of dis- 
tinct individual perspectives. This is more derivative of the thought of 
Jaspers than of Heidegger®4—an expansion of the claim Jaspers makes as 
to the development and application of philosophical thinking as a none- 
goistical existential practice. However, it is also informed by Kant. For, as 
Arendt attempted to enunciate, radical evil as Kant defined it®° is only 
possible in the absence of thought. This is why Arendt’s castigation of 
Eichmann’s thoughtlessness remains so insightful—and unsettling.° The 
implication is not only that radical evil is possible in environments in 
which thoughtlessness is transformed into common practice but that evil 
becomes ubiquitous (banal) in such environments.®” 

This is the point at which the contemplative questioning of philosophy 
takes on the active practicality of politics. The path by which Heidegger 
and Arendt are to be approached in terms of their postmodern appli- 
cability is not along the conceptual bridge of rainbows or of concepts, 
as it was with Nietzsche,®* but along political action’s rugged way. For 
Arendt, this path is traversed by way of moral responsibility and under- 
stood by means of informed judgment. For Heidegger, the political con- 
nection is less transparent and was perceived as less favourable. Heidegger 
was a Nazi. 8? Indeed, much has been written of Heidegger’s year-long 
involvement in the Nazi Party, which also marked the beginning of his 
estrangement from Jaspers.”” As such, Heidegger’s thought can be read as 
emerging from a body of proto-Nazi scholarship, although the conceptual 
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construction of Heidegger’s political statements from his activist period 
(1933-35) points to the overlap between his politics and his thought.”! 

Heidegger saw a deconstruction of metaphysics as the best way to reen- 
gage with the past, a past disguised by a tradition to be reconstructed as it 
is bypassed. But Heidegger’s thought can also be read as emerging from a 
rather more traditional and religious source. Heidegger’s approach to tra- 
dition was influenced by his educational background, which was primarily 
theological. In fact, as a student of theology Heidegger published numer- 
ous essays and reviews in highly conservative, antimodernist Catholic jour- 
nals such as Der Akademiker on the topics of Aristotle, Scholasticism, and 
the speculative theology of Carl Braig.?? And as his later thought devel- 
oped, it is clear that he spent time investigating more Protestant sources, 
most notably the writings of Martin Luther.?° But for Arendt Heideg- 
ger’s thought reflected an emphasis on the vita contemplativa which she 
purported to avoid. 

Thought, as Arendt treats it, has traditionally been extracted from the 
world of appearances and elevated as superior to the physical world. The 
world of ideas, however, can no longer be viewed in the Platonic sense as 
“more meaningful than what appears ... not just beyond sense perception 
but above the world of the senses”, as Parmenides held.°* That is, to put it 
in Nietzsche’s words, as Arendt sees it the only meaningful way in which 
Nietzsche’s phrase “God is dead” is to be interpreted is that there is a 
collapse of the classical differentiation between that which exists as above 
and superior and that which exists in the fere and now. Either God, the 
Presenter of Truth, is alive and active, present in this universe in practical 
terms, or He does not exist in practical terms.°° The one thing He can 
no longer do is to reside in the intellectual box in which philosophers and 
wishful deists have attempted to demarcate His existence. 

In her The Life of the Mind, Arendt further critiqued Heidegger’s 
notion of the will.°° There was a difference, she thought, between his 
early and later work; his main turn (Kehre) occurred, as she saw it, in the 
Nazi years. Where Heidegger interpreted the will in terms of an autocratic 
Will-to-power and associated it with technology’s inevitably destructive 
domination, he did assign it a privileged position in modernity. This 
understanding of the will is particularly informative given the National 
Socialist view of the will of the dictator as overriding all other legal frame- 
works and cultural precedents: “Law is the formed plan of the Fuhrer, and 
therefore expression of the folk order of life (vélkische Lebensordnung). 


The formed plan of the Fuhrer is the highest command of the law”.?7 
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However, Heidegger’s preference for the pre-Socratic past allowed him 
to justify his rejection of the will and his turn instead to thinking.?® It 
is true that Arendt followed Heidegger in his distrust of modern science 
and technology and attribution of alienation as an existential reality of 
modernity. Unlike Heidegger, however, Arendt attempted to redeem the 
will, arguing that thinking and willing need not be viewed as conflicting, 
as Heidegger had maintained. For Heidegger, thinking was a kind of act- 
ing, an activity superior to willing. But she saw through his repudiation 
of willing as an enabler for his preoccupation with thinking. For where 
thinking is the highest and most fulfiling form of Being, a disregard for 
Being-in-this-world is a necessary result—and it is a disregard that is dev- 
astating, for history, for education, for community and for politics. His 
was a rejection, as Arendt saw it, of the possibilities of free acts of coming 
together and of actions that begin something new.”? 

For her part, rather than seeing in Nietzsche the culmination of the tra- 
dition of Western metaphysics as Heidegger did, Arendt dubbed him an 
up-ender and an overthrower, notorious for his rebellion, devaluation and 
inversion of the traditional hierarchy of values and concepts.!°° Arendt 
chose to respond to the proposition made by Nietzsche “God is dead” 
not as an exhaustive declaration of the end of philosophy and metaphysics 
but rather as an interpretation of the need revealed in modernity for a 
renewed engagement with traditional categories in meaningful terms.!°! 
The understandings of the mind must be welded with the communica- 
tions and actions of the person in order for practical meaning in this life 
to be inferred and practical goods to be sustained. Thus, the modern 
“deaths” of God, metaphysics, philosophy and positivism described or 
attempted by Nietzsche and Heidegger do not prevent us from approach- 
ing the need and ability to think.!°? Rather, they invest thought with a 
renewed vigour in the partnership with life—and the approach to death. 

For Heidegger, death was the existential possibility that promoted an 
awareness of individual uniqueness and an embrace of the particularity 
of existence in relation to its inevitable finitude. Despite his awareness of 
Being as Being-in-the-world, Heidegger’s philosophy tended towards an 
intellectualized disengagement from the world. This is because Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy approached death with an eager gaze and a steady tread; 
Being-there was defined not primarily in its Being-toward-others (Being- 
with) but in its Being-toward-death. Far from morbid at the prospect, 
Heidegger anticipated death as the realization of the can-be; in project- 
ing death, the individual was seen as free of the constraints of membership 
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in das Man, sensed or otherwise perceived, and liberated from all exter- 
nal influences beyond the facticity of existence in relation to the real- 
ization of the ownmost, impending certainty of Nothingness.!°* Being- 
toward-death is unforeseen. It is the certain but indeterminate possibility 
of impossibility. Death was seen as transporting the ownmost unique can- 
be of mineness into the throwness of sheer facticity. Heidegger saw in this 
a freedom to commit and to decide in the now. 

Although Arendt did admit that the prime motivation of the Greek 
polis was the inescapability of death, in that it spurred those then liv- 
ing to “seek immortal fame in deed and word” and even “establish a 
body politic which was potentially immortal”,! the difference between 
these two thinkers lies in the fact that Heidegger’s Dasein is future- 
oriented, whereas Arendt’s temporality emphasizes the interaction of 
the past with the future through the present. Existence, as Arendt sees 
it, is less fallen or thrown than living and remembered. Arendt argues this 
point though she also acknowledges that in ancient times the inescapa- 
bility of death was the dominant motivation: “‘Death was understood 
as the strongest motive for political action in pre-philosophic political 
thought’”.!9 If Heidegger’s approach is viewed as a progenitor, so to 
speak, of Arendt’s estimation of natality,!°° such an understanding of 
Arendt’s historical and literary context does not explain why Arendt con- 
tinued to find the past relevant and indeed foundational to political action 
and thought. Nor does it explain why scholars continue to find, as they 
do, the need to refer to the work of those in the past and present as a 
framework within which their understandings can reside. What it does 
cause scholars to reconsider is the relationship of Heidegger’s philosoph- 
ical approach to his religious and political stance. 

Heidegger’s philosophy was a radical departure from tradition and, as 
Arendt experienced it, a radical departure from an active and morally 
responsible engagement with the world in which others live and move. 
In Heidegger’s phenomenological method, Dasein is intrinsically alone, 
divorced in its purest conception from the distraction of other perspec- 
tives. In this regard his existentialism could perhaps be likened most to 
that of Sartre.!°” But Arendt does not agree with Heidegger’s empha- 
sis on the essential aloneness of humanity as each approaches death 
(Tod). Indeed, the practical effects of Heidegger’s life and death reflect, 
as Arendt wrote in 1948, that which exists in opposition to the peo- 
ple: Heidegger’s embrace of Being-out-of-nothingness turned instead to 
nothingness.!8 Heidegger did recognize the fact that Being-in-the-world 
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involves an awareness of existence in the Mitwelt, the basic condition of 
human existence is for Heidegger and Arendt the plurality of human- 
ity in a world that is both shared and communicated.!°? Yet authentic 
communication with Being is conducted, for Heidegger, in the authen- 
tic coming-to-terms of the person with Being through thought. Arendt’s 
views were less isolating.!!° 

Arendt took issue with Heidegger’s emphasis on the elevation of 
thought as a means of detachment from reality. She used the term dai- 
mon in her essay “Thinking and Moral Considerations” to refer to this 
desire of elevating to a higher level of consciousness through an emphasis 
upon thinking as a process of transcending, rather than engaging.!!! Else- 
where, in her commemorative speech in honour of Karl Jaspers,!!* Arendt 
again cited the Greek daimon as that “guardian spirit which accompanies 
every man throughout his life” and “can only appear where a public space 
exists”.!!3 What this repetition of terminology indicates is less a repeti- 
tion of signification than a repetition of significance: Arendt assessed the 
life-philosophies of her mentors and found Heidegger’s wanting. Instead, 
she preferred Jaspers’s. Heidegger claimed to discover the past anew; he 
claimed that the tradition was broken, and he was famed for his inter- 
pretation of thinking as a concern not for academics of the past but for 
passionate thinkers of the present. “People followed the rumor about Hei- 
degger in order to learn thinking. What was experienced was that think- 
ing as pure activity”.!!4+ This practice of passionate thinking, thinking as 
living and active is what Heidegger purported to teach. It led him, how- 
ever, into an anti-Semitic stance through his support of the Nazis, a stance 
which drove Arendt even further away. 

This is the clearest practical explanation for why both Jaspers and 
Arendt found Heidegger’s conception limited and alienating. If Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy sheds some light on the topic of existence, it is not of 
human existence. Heidegger’s approach to existence is defined in its bear- 
ing to negation—the nullity of non-existence and the approaching pos- 
sibility of death. In the philosophical sense, this is problematic in that 
Heidegger was unable to ground himself in the ontological clearing his 
concepts created. In the practical and political sense, occidental philos- 
ophy can never arrive at a “pure” concept of politics because it always 
speaks of Man; it never accounts for human plurality.!!° 

And yet Arendt agreed with Heidegger on some points. Heidegger 
objected to modern technology as inherently destructive, in that it works 
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through a challenging-forth (Herausfordern) as opposed to the bringing- 
forth (Her-vorbringen) resonant in the poeisis of the Greek notion of 
techne.‘!© Although Arendt shared this critical approach to modern tech- 
nology, it is for different reasons than those expounded by Heidegger. 
Heidegger saw humans as out-willed by the modern will of technology; 
rather differently, Arendt saw modern technology as a tool in the hands of 
the appendages of modern ideology. Thus, in her understanding, it is not 
the tools which rule but rather the ideas that are employed as tools which 
coerce—instead of being put to the service of individuals who judge, as 
they should.!!” Where the later Heidegger abandoned the quest for a 
proper Will altogether, the later Arendt continued her search into the 
reaches of life and action in The Life of the Mind. 

Thus, there are marked departures from Heidegger in Arendt’s 
approach to thinking and political action.!!8 Where Arendt empha- 
sized the need for moral judgment and action within a political space 
founded on history, Heidegger absconded himself and his philosophy 
from moral and political relevance altogether.!!? Arendt emphasized the 
human capacity for new beginnings, even going so far as to coin a term for 
the phenomenon (natality). Heidegger opted instead to follow the philo- 
sophic precedent tracing back to Plato and dwell upon Being towards 
quite another direction. Although we find some overlap with Arendt in 
terms of his similar interest in reading Nietzsche,!?° the other incom- 
patibilities between the thought of Heidegger and of Jaspers!*! are too 
striking to consider them compatible for existential practice. 

Although scholars such as Maier-Katkin consider Arendt to be “close 
to Heidegger’s thought and method” albeit “engaged with her own ques- 
tions” in her own way,!?? and Hull agrees that Heidegger provided 
Arendt with a “model of philosophical theorizing”, Jaspers proved the 
greater influence.!?° And yet the enduring effects of Heidegger’s influ- 
ence upon Arendt is evident in those qualities of their relationship that 
endured. Arendt maintained a dialogue with Heidegger via letter from 
the years 1925-7514; their friendship survived and even “transcended” 
the main crises of their lives.!?° Her dear friend Mary McCarthy went so 
far as to say that Heidegger was the greatest love affair of Arendt’s life.!*° 

But as definitive as Heidegger’s philosophical discursions may present 
regarding the unfolding of German existentialism, Arendt’s existential- 
ism is atypical in terms of this German conversation for a number of 
reasons.!?’ Firstly, Arendt esteems natality over death; secondly, Arendt 
elevates the practical application of judgment over the theoretical retreat 
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of philosophical thought; and thirdly, Arendt assigns a personal, politi- 
cal and moral responsibility to individual actors for political participation 
and cultural transfer, a responsibility which Heidegger neither concep- 
tualized nor practised. Authentic personal realization is then a product 
of a prior and proper assumption of responsibility, moral, philosophical 
and political. Thus Arendt’s theory departs from that of her initial men- 
tor Heidegger. Heidegger and Arendt are both to be considered icons 
in the modern development of the history of philosophical thought. But 
the degree to which they are to be viewed as heralds of the postmodern 
remains to be seen. 


NOTES 


1. Ettinger ([1998 in German] 2004); Maier-Katkin (2010); Villa (1996, 
2007); Wolin (2001). 

2. Theorists such as Reinhard Schulz at the Carl von Ossietzky University of 
Oldenburg consider Jaspers to have played a much more influential role 
in the development of Arendt’s scholarship than did Heidegger. Further 
professorial influences who helped shape the young Arendt during her 
time at Freiburg include theologian Rudolf Bultmann and phenomenol- 
ogist Edmund Husserl. 

3. Heidegger in fact published a book in two volumes on this thinker: 
Heidegger and Krell (1991). Karl Jaspers also wrote on the topic: Jaspers 
(1936). 

4. However, Arendt’s biographer Young-Bruehl considers the five-year 
affair to have had a traumatic effect upon Arendt’s life. In fact, in the 
poetic self-portrait Arendt sent to Heidegger prior to her departure for 
Heidelberg in 1926, Arendt mentioned her Fremdheit (literally estrange- 
ment or alienation) and expressed her fear using Heidegger’s own terms: 
Angst vor dem Dasein tiberhaupt (“anxiety over existence in general”). 
The relationship caused her great psychological distress. Although Hei- 
degger “expressed his own devotion in letters and poems ... he did not 
let it change the course of his life” (Young-Bruehl 1982, 50-3). In fact, 
Heidegger’s tampering obliged her to relocate to Heidelberg in order to 
study with Karl Jaspers there instead. Ibid., 50-62. 

5. The first philosopher Arendt read and admired, other than Kant, was 
Karl Jaspers (Arendt 2013, 15). Arendt read his Psychology of Worldviews 
(originally published as Psychologie der Weltanschauungen in 1919) as a 
child. 

6. Young-Bruehl (1982), 76. 
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Biographer Ettinger reports one instance in particular in which Arendt 
left her dear friend Kate Levin in the midst of touring Niirenberg in 
response to a summons from Heidegger (Ettinger 2004, 28). 


. For all of Arendt’s focus on love as the topic of her doctoral dissertation, 


the concept seems to have impacted Heidegger little enough. “Love is 
mentioned in Being and Time only once, in a footnote” (Young-Bruehl 
1982, 75). To what extent Heidegger was concerned with the notion in 
the course of their affair can only be speculated. 


. Heidegger ({1927] 1962; 1993d). Arendt’s copy of the book, along 


with her marginalia and underlining, is located at the Stevenson Library 
at Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York: Heidegger (1949). 
Hannah Arendt’s notes (undated) on Sein und Zeit, translated by Sue 
Fischer, are also available in the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress. Unfortunately, Heidegger did not acknowledge his debt to 
Arendt until his life and career drew to a close. “Of the years between 
1923 and 1928, when he was preparing Being and Time and Kant and 
the Problem of Metaphysics, he said publicly only that this was his ‘most 
stimulating, composed, eventful period.’ Twenty years after that period 
ended, he confessed to Hannah Arendt that she had been the inspira- 
tion for his work in those years, the impetus to his passionate thinking” 
(Young-Bruehl 1982, 50). 

Ibid., 101. 

Arendt’s arrangements for the publication of her doctoral dissertation in 
English were begun but never completed. “The revisions she did make, 
in marginal notes on the manuscript, carried her critical stance so far 
that ... [t]o produce a coherent text, she probably would have had to 
begin again” (Ibid., 76). This, although Arendt’s dissertation was later 
published in book form (1996) by the University of Chicago Press. 
Villa (2011), 328. 

Bernstein (2011), 179. It is also to be noted that Gadamer, as a former 
student of Heidegger’s at Marburg, presented a preprint of Die Frage 
Martin Heideggers to Martin Heidegger, and his speech in Amriswil 
(“The Thinker Martin Heidegger”) was included in that publication by 
the Heidelberg Academy of Science (62-8). It also appeared in: Gadamer 
(1994). It seems likely that Gadamer derived the inspiration for much 
of his writing from Heidegger; he restates Heidegger’s thesis in Being 
and Time, acknowledging the essence of being as situated in the world 
and relating Heidegger’s attempt to address the “problem” of human 
understanding in conflict with the metaphysical understandings of tradi- 
tion. This is a phenomenon also observed by the most important the- 
oreticians of the last centuries, including Schleiermacher, Leopold von 
Ranke, Friedrich Droysen and Wilhelm Dilthey (Holub 1984, 39-40). 
Maier-Katkin (2010), 25. 
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Ettinger (2004), 207. 

Heidegger (1954, 1968, 1969). 

Malpas (2006), 20. See also: Heidegger (1993b), 343-63. Malpas makes 
a particularly helpful differentiation between Heidegger’s treatment of 
place and understanding of space in his last chapter, “The Poetry that 
Thinks,” the gist of which is that the totality of our lived experiences 
render the specificity of this-worldly space a place in which we can and 
do reside. 

As she entitled the preface to this collection. 

Bernstein (2000), 279. 

The emphasis these two thinkers place on thinking is depicted well in 
the two Hannah Arendt films released within the last decade; in the 
first of these, Hannah Arendt (2012), what Hannah Arendt thought 
about thinking is depicted as a derivative of Heidegger’s lectures on that 
very subject. Arendt’s earliest interactions with her philosophy teacher 
are depicted. Consequent to this, recurrent scenes are shown of Arendt 
staring out the window or into space, cigarette in hand, smoking in order 
to place emphasis upon the thinking process and Arendt’s frequent use 
of it. A more recent release on this iconic personage is entitled: Vita 
Activa: The Spirit of Hannah Arendt. Directed by Margarethe von Trotta 
(2015). 

Heidegger (1968). For more on Heidegger’s approach to thinking, see: 
Heidegger (1956; [1964] 1993e, 427-49). 

As Arendt details it, thinking and poetry (Denken and Dichten) are in 
fact “closely related; they were not identical but sprang from the same 
root” (Arendt 1971, 419, no. 3). 

Heidegger (1954), 2. 

The difference between the two can be described as the difference 
between a system of thought imposed upon individuals in the present, 
whether by ignorance or education, and a way of thinking and doing 
inherited from the past and therefore (often, but not always) respected 
and valued as such. 

Ibid., 129. 

Ibid. 

As Heidegger expressed in his assessment of this work’s reception: “Per- 
haps it is a sign of the times that precisely this work, of all my publi- 
cations, is the least read” (Heidegger 1976a, 214). See also: Heidegger 
(1971). For further information as to Arendt’s exploration of the role of 
thought in relation to Heidegger, refer to Arendt (2002). 

Arendt (1958), 5. 
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Arendt (1971), 432. 

Heidegger (1993a), 213-65. 

Jaspers (1962), 431. Religious forms from Buddhism to Christianity 
would support such practice. 

Ibid., 436. 

Located in Plato’s Apology, 30 and 38. See Plato (1997). 

Arendt (1971), 445. 

Heidegger (1962), 365. 

Arendt (1968a), 36-40. However, Heidegger’s reading of the cave anal- 
ogy is also subject to skepticism in that he equates truth (alétheia) 
with unconcealment, as opposed to accuracy or veracity. See: Heideg- 
ger (1998, 2002). 

Arendt (1968c), 10-1. 

Ibid., 10. 

In fact, as Heidegger’s lectures on the Sophist demonstrate, “the 
hermeneutic of Dasein has its roots in the philosophical tradition and 
is not a viewpoint foisted dogmatically on the problem of Being” 
(Rojcewicz 1997, xxvi). 

I would prefer to refer to it as “the scepticism of an empty ego” in the 
manner of those who follow Jaspers’s or Arendt’s understanding that 
“(looked at from the perspective of the everyday world of appearances, 
the everywhere of the thinking ego—summoning into its presence what- 
ever it pleases from any distance in time or space which thought traverses 
with a velocity greater than light’s—is a nowhere... it might be conceived 
only as the Void.... it is unthinkable” (Arendt 1978a, 200). 

This could be translated as “releasement” or “meditative thinking,” as 
opposed to “calculation” or “calculative thinking,” as per: Heidegger 
(1956). 

Davis (2007), 6. The statement is made with reference to Heidegger 
(2007), 78. 

Davis (2007), 8. 

As outlined in the four volumes of Heidegger’s Nietzsche. In fact, as 
Brian Bard sees it, Heidegger’s thought demonstrates a shift over time 
“from a focus on Dasein to a focus on language as the site of Being” 
(Bard 2017). This shift occurred in four movements: (1) Being as per- 
plexity (the Question of Being); (2) Being as present (in here-ness, and 
therefore amenable to descriptive assessment by means of the following 
existentialia: state-of-mind (die Befindlichkeit) and understanding (das 
Verstehen)); (3) Being as discourse (language) in accordance with the 
Greek notion of A6yo ; and (4) Being as concealed/revealed. 
Heidegger (1977b), 234. See also: Heidegger (1977), 77-8. 

Davis (2007), 13. 

Ibid., 14. 
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68. 
. Arendt (1990), 101. 
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. Ibid., 128. 

. Ibid., 151. See also the excellent collection of articles in Allison (1977). 
. Heidegger (1997b), 286. 

. Ibid., 7. 

. Ibid., 286. 

. Ibid., 7. 

. Heidegger is noted as stating that he found Jaspers’s reliance upon 


“unexamined ideas” problematic (Heidegger [1920] 1973; 2009). 


. In his Psychpathologie Jaspers criticized the direction of Heidegger’s phi- 


losophy as misplaced, “[f]or it leads those who follow it not to philoso- 
phizing but the knowledge of a total conception of man’s being.... which 
is the more fatal because it is precisely with sentences that come closest 
to Existence that real Existence is apt to be missed and become unse- 
rious” (Jaspers 1956, 158-85). “It is reported that, after reading Being 
and Time, Jaspers jotted down a three-word summary: ‘communication- 
less — godless — worldless’” (Hinchman and Hinchman 1994, 151; Hull 
2002, 180, no. 19). Indeed, in a later interview with Der Spiegel, the 
omission of God is similarly remarked: Heidegger (1976b). 


. Arendt (1946), 50. 
. Buber (1985), 121-2, 168-9, 173-4, 181. See also: Dew (2018). 
. Heidegger’s signature on the mandate outlining the arrest of the Jew- 


ish members of the Freiburg faculty is indication enough. It was this 
signature which almost cost Husserl his life (Maier-Katkin 2010, 97). 


. As made clear in Heidegger’s lectures: Heidegger (1919). 

. Maier-Katkin (2010), 304. 

. Deely (1971), 107. 

. Ibid., 425-6. Moreover, in Martin Heidegger’s Die Frage nach dem 


Ding, which deals with questions of objective reality and was originally 
taught as “Grundfragen der Metaphysik” (The Grounding Questions of 
Metaphysics”) at the Universality of Freiburg in the Winter semester of 
1935-6, Heidegger’s assessment was in many ways inspired by Kant, who 
in turn was influenced by the writings of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
(Heidegger 1984, 44). It is also worth noting that Heidegger’s former 
teacher, Heinrich Rickert, was a neo-Kantian (Young-Bruehl 1982, 65). 
As a matter of fact, Kant’s Critique of Judgment was originally termed 
the Critique of Taste (Arendt 1982, 15, 62, 66-77). 


. Buber (1985), 181. This relation is characterized also in his first work I 


and Thou (1923) as occurring on three levels: (1) with Nature, (2) with 


Humans and (3) with Spirit Becoming Forms. 
Arendt (1978a), 1. 


Found in his essay, “What Calls for Thinking”: Heidegger (1993a), 371. 
See also the original manuscript available in the Stevenson Library at 
Bard College: Heidegger (1954). 
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Arendt (1971), 435. 

Arendt (1978a), 192. 

And, as Bowen-Moore sees it, Arendt was deeply influenced by Heideg- 
ger’s thoughts on thinking in the course of his 1924 Marburg lectures 
on that topic: Bowen-Moore (1991). 

Heidegger (1962), 144, 184, 187, 191, 237, 269, 332-3. 

Schalow and Denker (2010), 78. 

Arendt (1958), 183. 

Arendt (1971), 421. Moreover, on the next page she continues to differ- 
entiate between the distinction Kant makes between thinking and know- 
ing, reason and the intellect. 

Ibid., 430. 

Ibid., 446. 

Although Heidegger refers to Socrates and Alicbiades on p. 9 of Was 
Heisst Denken?, he does not attach the significance to the term which 
Arendt does in her essay: Arendt (1990), 84, 85, 87. In fact, Heideg- 
ger aligns himself more closely with the pre-Socratic tradition of Greek 
philosophy: Schalow and Denker (2010), 113. 

Heidegger (1997a); originally published as Heidegger (1929) and cur- 
rently available for online viewing through Bard College’s Stevenson 
Library. 

Villa (2011), 328. 

Markus (1989), 128. 

Indeed, in his Psychology of Worldviews, Jaspers sought “to give clarifica- 
tions and possibilities which can serve as means to self-reflection.” This is 
because, as Jaspers sees it, self-reflection is a primary recourse to remain 
open to the possibility of further clarification to the presentation of other 
ideas in a non-prejudicial attitude of observation prior to the integration 
of assessment in the critical process of judgment. 

Kant defines “radical evil” as an inversion of the relationship between 
duty and inclination in the first section of his Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grezen der blossen Vernunft. Eichmann did not consider himself to be 
“evil” in the Kantian sense because he did not consciously subordinate 
his moral law to the interests of his own self-love. For more on this, see: 
Ophir (1996). 

All it takes to attest to this statement is an examination of the outcry 
which the publication of Arendt’s article sparked. For a complete list of 
the range which this response took, see: Maier-Katkin (2011). 

This is not to ignore the definition of the phrase proffered by Benhabib, 
according to whom “the ‘banality of evil’ was meant to refer to a specific 
quality of mind and character of the doer himself ... [as opposed] to the 
principles behind those deeds” (Benhabib 2000, 74). 
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The term is taken from an opening quote in Nietzsche’s The Will to 
Power, in which he writes, “[German philosophy] is the most funda- 
mental form ... of homesickness there has ever been: the longing for 
the best that has ever existed. One is no longer at home anywhere; at 
last one longs back for that place in which alone one can be at home: 
the Greek world! But it is in precisely that direction that all bridges are 
broken—except the rainbow bridge of concepts.” See: Villa (1997), 287. 
For a more detailed and impartial assessment of this claim, see: Ott 
(1993), 263-9, 284-92. 

Arendt ({1946] 2005), 197-205; Farias (1989); Heidegger (1993c), 61- 
66; Weinreich (1999). 

Bambach (2003); Faye (2009); Koonz (2003); Mosse (1998); Sluga 
(1993). 

Schalow and Denker (2010), 2. 

This is attested not only by Heidegger’s scattered notes but by the obser- 
vations of Jaspers and theologians like Rudolph Bultmann (McGrath 
2011, 25, 46-8, 153). 

Ibid., 420. 

This is not to say that the full extent of God’s existence, identity and 
intentions can be verified, predicted or observed in and through expe- 
rience in the world, human or natural—only that attributes of His exis- 
tence, identity and intentions can be seen and engaged with in the world. 
I am inclined to follow Kant in stating that a full comprehension of God 
can be neither attained nor denied by reason. To say otherwise would 
abolish the need for faith. 

Arendt (1978b), 172-94. 

Friedrich and Brzezinski (1966), 232. 

In a letter to Jaspers on September 21, 1949, Heidegger wrote, “I also 
agree with you ... that modern technology is something essentially other 
than all previous technology” (Heidegger and Jaspers 2003, 176). For 
more on Heidegger’s criticism of modern technology, see: Heidegger 
(1993f), 311-41; Zimmerman (1990). 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 443-54. In contrast to Heidegger’s attempt to 
arrive at a new understanding of essential Being through the retreat into 
thought, Arendt embraced the concept of natality, a concept not to be 
divorced from history but rather canvassed as a response to it. As she 
writes with reference to Augustine in her essay “Ideology and Terror: A 
Novel Form of Politics”, “there remains also the truth that every end 
in history necessarily contains a new beginning ... Beginning ... is the 
supreme capacity of man ... it is indeed every man” (Arendt 1953, 327). 
Arendt (1968a), 26, 34. 

A more extensive excerpt from her essay is as follows: “the crisis in philos- 
ophy and metaphysics came into the open when philosophers themselves 
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began to declare the end of philosophy and metaphysics.... I trust it will 
once [be an advantage] once it has been understood what these ‘ends’ 
actually mean, not that God has ‘died’—an obvious absurdity in every 
respect—but that the way God has been thought of for thousands of 
years is no longer convincing ... not that the old questions which are 
coeval with the appearance of men on earth have become ‘meaningless,’ 
but that the way they were framed and answered has lost plausibility” 
(Arendt 1971, 420). 

Ibid., 421. 

Heidegger’s approach to Being-towards-death along these lines is devel- 
oped in the first chapter of the second division of his Being and Time. 
Arendt (1969), 165. 

Hull (2002), 174, no. 17; Arendt (1969), 165. 

Bowen-Moore (1991). This would at least seem to be the case in her 
estimation of Heidegger’s concern to locate the originary beginnings of 
philosophical understanding. 

As presented by: Fox (2003). 

Kallscheuer (1993), 160-1. 

Ibid., 163. 

A reading of Arendt’s views in Fragwurdige Traditionsbestande im Poli- 
tischen Denken der Gegenwart: Vier Essays (1957) clarifies her conceptual 
reality as in sharp contrast to that of Heidegger. 

Krell (1992); Tchit (2011), 53-68. 

Arendt (1968c), 81-94. 

Ibid., 73. 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 49. 

Arendt (1958), 7-8, 175-9, 220. 

A fuller account is given in Heidegger (1977b, 1993f). 

This is the assumption behind the title of her essay, “Ideology and Ter- 
ror: A Novel Form of Government” (1953). 

For example, Heidegger followed his romantic involvement with Arendt 
with several other sexual affairs. It is to be presumed that the primary 
reason that his wife Elfriede did not leave him was that she was guilty 
of similar infidelity with her childhood friend, physician Friedel Caesar, 
a fact of which Heidegger was also aware (Maier-Katkin 2010, 40-1). 
Most crucial is Heidegger’s reticence in the matter of speaking out 
against the dismissal of his Jewish colleagues at Marburg (Arendt, Jaspers, 
Kohler, and Saner Jaspers 1992, 629-30; Hull 2002, 9). 

Heidegger and Krell (1991); Arendt (1978b), 72-3. 

As evidenced by, for example, Jaspers’s approach to Heidegger in his 
letters: Arendt, Jaspers, Kohler, and Saner (1992), 47-8, 63, 140-1,142, 
161-2, 284, 288, 629-30; Heidegger and Jaspers (2003), 16-8, 75, 
132, 166-9, 173-7. Arendt’s later assessment of Heidegger in her letters 
to him would be equally dismissive: Ettinger (2004), 12-6, 61. 
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122. Maier-Katkin (2010), 348. 

123. Hull (2002), 77-8, 83, 111, 122. 

124. Ettinger (2004), vii. Ludz traces the development of the Heidegger- 
Arendt relationship into three periods: the phase of their intimacy and 
sudden separation, the period following a break in communication of 
almost twenty years, and a third period of contact which occurred in the 
last decade of their lives. 

125. Maier-Katkin (2010), 345. 

126. Brightman (1995), xii. 

127. One of them, as Maier-Katkin points out, would be her observation 
that friendship, or amor mundi, is that which makes living in the world 
possible (Maier-Katkin 2010, 348). 
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CHAPTER 6 


Arendt Along with the Existentialists 


Arendt’s existentialism is atypical in the German and French conversa- 
tions on the subject. This chapter outlines some of the unique features 
of Arendtian existentialism followed by a comparison of it alongside the 
French and German expressions. Unlike Heidegger, Arendt emphasized 
beginnings through birth (natality) over death. Also unlike Heidegger, 
Arendt elevated the practical application of judgment over the theoretical 
retreat of philosophical thought. Like Sartre, Arendt advocated a type of 
moral responsibility and engaged with human questions on the premise 
of conditionality as opposed to nature. Unlike Sartre, however, Arendt 
assigned responsibility to the individual in cognizance of the potential 
for confirmation and cohesion suggested by an intersubjective awareness. 
Like Jaspers, Arendt assigns a personal, political and moral responsibility 
to individual actors for political participation and cultural transfer, a 
responsibility premised upon Jaspers’s understanding of epochal con- 
sciousness and philosophical faith. This philosophical faith served as the 
basis of a justice which can only be observed as it is evinced in relation 
to others. Arendt’s hope for individual fulfilment and communal advan- 
tage is built upon the edifice of Jaspers’s courageous stand for human 
fulfilment in an atomized world. 

Arendt’s existential brand is less subjective than that of Sartre, though 
similarly emphatic as to the conspicuity of contingency for human 
experience. Arendt places greater trust in the human capacity for coming- 
together and living-with language and narrative built over time by 
culture and tradition than does Sartre. Arendt’s views can thus be held 
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in contrast with those of the early Sartre and in comparison with his later 
thought. Sartre can also be placed for comparison with Heidegger in their 
reliance on concepts like Sorge and Angst to define the existential creed 
of each. Arendt differs from Sartre in the estimation of the roles society, 
seriousness, essence, and transcendence take. However, Sartre may be 
likened to Arendt in his recommendation of freedom as an inescapable 
feature of human life, both individually and in forms more collective. 

Existentialist thinkers like Sartre, Heidegger, Camus and Aron shared 
an orientation to the main problem of existence itself as an attempt to 
answer the question, Who are we and how can we fulfill our lives?! 
Arendt’s own view of the existential endeavour is candid in its self-assessed 
risk: “The quest for meaning, which relentlessly dissolves and examines 
anew all accepted doctrines and rules, can at every moment turn against 
itself ... [and] produce a reversal of the old values, and declare these as 
‘new values’”.? This is in large part why Arendt criticized Nietzsche. But 
it does not prevent her from making her own existential recommenda- 
tion in the direction of a practical politics. Beiner identifies Arendt’s con- 
cern for existential meaning as tied to particulars in her Kant lectures— 
to quintessentially human-centric actions, speech and evaluations, and to 
the visible and communicable manifestations of human action in the phe- 
nomenal world. This is not to say that her understanding ignores, avoids 
or refuses to address various philosophical understandings of history, but 
that the primacy of human meaning for her lies in the world of appear- 
ances. Human meaning is a product of human actions—“shared experi- 
ence, shared vocabulary, shared spectacles”—which are in turn the result 
of human thoughts, beliefs, and pre-mediated judgment in relation to the 
world at large.° 

Arendt’s take on existentialism can also be considered atypical in terms 
of what Bowen-Moore terms her view of natality as a “category” to be 
approached from three perspectives: as a philosophical theme “themati- 
cally and existentially joined” with its ultimate boundary, mortality; as sit- 
uated within the framework of Arendt’s primary philosophical influences 
(Heidegger, Jaspers and Augustine, based on Arendt’s doctoral disserta- 
tion on the topic of love in Saint Augustine’s writings); and as oriented 
in relation to what Arendt calls amor mundi, a love directed towards the 
world and for the sake of the world rather than the self,* as indeed it was 
expressed with such courage by her mentor, Jaspers. 
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In contrast to Jaspers’s practical approach to psychology and philoso- 
phy, Husserl and Heidegger adopted a self-referential approach to philo- 
sophical investigation, one which was instrumental only in terms of what 
was apparent to the self (Husserl) or ready-to-hand for the use of the self 
(Heidegger). Although both Heidegger and Husserl mention relations 
with others in terms of physical necessity, their similarity lies in the value 
they place on self-referentiality. The problem with the two views is that 
the phenomenological emphasis on individual sensibility or instrumental- 
ity reduces what is to what appears or what one does regarding that which 
appears. The connection between the two is intentionality, the meat of 
the phenomenologico-existential sandwich. What remains open to inter- 
pretation is to what extent the result produces indigestion. An emphasis 
on either slice transforms the worth of existence as human beings into the 
product of human doings, whether tasted or produced. 

Contingency and subjectivity, focal points of phenomenological 
activity and existential determinacy for the early Sartre, demonstrate a 
tendency towards the self-referential “freedom” of what Bakewell calls a 
random and outrageous life.» However, where the early Sartre defined 
freedom in stark terms in Being and Nothingness and his glowing account 
in his lecture “Existentialism and Humanism”—“every one of us must 
choose himself; but ... in choosing for himself he chooses for all men”°— 
the later Sartre had a more socially aware understanding of the principles 
of fraternity and reciprocity in ethical obligation, which he hoped to see 
fulfiled as a part of a new solidarity, a tentative structure of existence.” 
However, the “inner obligation” of the consciousness of the effects of 
one’s choices upon others and the dependence of one’s freedoms upon 
others was, for Sartre, less a matter of conscience than of incessant anguish 
and guilt. As he stated in an interview towards the end of his life, “every 
consciousness ... has a dimension that I didn’t study in my philosophical 
works and that few people have studied, for that matter; the dimension of 
obligation”.® He calls this dimension the “ethical conscience” constituted 
in the “consciousness of the other and for the other”.? Phenomenology 
first depends upon the setting aside of that which came before in the 
attempt to fixate on only that which presents itself as now. But the later 
Sartre understood that it was a vision for the future which made the 
endurance of despair with the resilient optimism of hope possible in 
the face of its present impracticality.!° The final perception of sensate 
experience is as the flickering warmth of a dying candle. The light is dead. 
What can one do now? A bold dancer may be admired for his audacity, 
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a delightful singer may be commended for her skill—but in the end the 
performance is pointless and its effect is to sadden the onlooker, for the 
life displayed has meaning only as long as the length of the song. 

This is one reason why in his lecture “Existentialism and Humanism” 
Sartre differentiated between the theistic existentialists such as Karl Jaspers 
and Gabriel Marcel and the atheistic existentialists, Heidegger and him- 
self. It is also why he differentiated, at the prompting of his Jewish secre- 
tary Benny Lévy, between Jewish Messianism, the Marxist view of history, 
and the present-centric conception of existentialism espoused in his ear- 
lier works. Being, for both Heidegger and Sartre, was first perceived as an 
individual phenomenon.!! Heidegger defined Being as Sein, the Being 
that particular beings have. This would make the J of self the optimal 
starting point for ontological inquiry, as Heidegger sees it, but for the 
alarming instability of the Cartesian starting point of this 7. A return to 
pre-historic ontic origins of the ontological is needed. And, in a similar 
manner to Husserl, Heidegger adds that existence as Dasein, a compound 
of da (there) and sein (to be), indicates that “there-being” or “being- 
there” is of primary importance for the existential life. The result of this, 
however, is not an enthusiastic presentness but rather an inescapable care 
(Sorge) or anxiety (Angst).'* Moreover, Dasein’s being is local, tied to 
history, and constituted in time and place, as Heidegger indicates at the 
beginning of his Bezng and Time: the meaning of Dasein’s Being is Time. 
This can be taken to indicate that for atheistic existentialists like Sartre the 
instrumental end of contingent situations in a fixed point in time was the 
locus of ultimate meaning. 

Heidegger considered practical concern (care; Sorge) to be more 
primordial than reflection. Usefulness comes before contemplation, but 
usefulness for Heidegger is more about the tasks which we set ourselves 
than about any purposefulness intrinsic to them. Thus, the purpose of 
objects is not to be reflected on (thought) so much as utilized. The 
example Heidegger gives is of the discovery of a boat upon the shore.!* 
The Being of the boat is, first, its usefulness for work, second its intercon- 
nectedness with other things, and, third, its usefulness for someone else. 
These could be defined as (1) Being-for-oneself, (2) Being-in-the-world, 
and (3) Being-with (Mitsein). If Heidegger had developed his view of 
the existence of others as indispensable to the formulation of the self in 
terms of its own Dasein to a fuller extent, he might have ended with 
something like the approach Jaspers and indeed Arendt took towards 
intersubjective reality. However, this is not a direction that Heidegger 
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chose to pursue. Instead, he sought to step out into the clearing of 
ek-sistence and dig under the ground of metaphysics to take things, as it 
were, to their roots. In seeking to take things to their roots, however, 
Heidegger dug to the point of unearthing human history. In so doing, 
he was himself uprooted.!* That is, Heidegger discovered that Dasein’s 
“uttermost possibility lies in giving itself up”—a leap he must then take 
into the resoluteness of the redirected gaze of Being-towards-death. 

For Arendt, existence is also an activity involving engaged efforts to 
understand, but in a sense that could not be further removed from that 
of Heidegger. Existence as Arendt approaches it is not only an act within 
oneself but a step towards relationship. Arendt departed from Heideg- 
ger in terms of his opinion that the experience of self-encounter through 
thought—that in which “I have myself”, as he describes it—is that which 
is highest or best. Rather, she oriented human fulfilment in relation to 
others and the world. This made her approach to existence much more 
political, and, indeed, much more practical than Heidegger’s. 

One problem with Heidegger’s self-referential approach was exhibited 
in more practical terms. Heidegger’s primary interest was in justifying his 
own actions in accordance with his own considerations as to use-value. He 
had no thought to the danger incurred to the Jewish scholars and faculty 
around him when he assumed the office of Rector at Freiburg.!> Nor did 
he have any thought to the psychological effects his affair with the young 
Arendt had upon her as an emerging person and scholar. Heidegger was 
supremely selfish in his actions in these matters. And it was this selfish- 
ness which prevented his philosophy from having an enduring influence 
on Arendt—although it did not hold back her interest in exploring the 
philosophical attempts of others. 

In her essay “French Existentialism” Arendt describes existentialism 
as a “new movement” whose “chief exponents are Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Albert Camus”, despite the fact “that Camus has already publicly stated 
why he is ‘not an Existentialist’”.!° She then attempts to associate Sartre 
according to “two main lines of rebellion: first, the rigorous repudiation 
of what they call Vesprit de sériewx; and, second, the angry refusal to accept 
the world as it is as the natural, predestined milieu of man”.!” For the 
French existentialists, as Arendt sees them, it is respectability which stands 
in the way of the lawless freedom of arbitrary rebellion, to the extent that 
“Vesprit de sérieux” (the “spirit of seriousness”), is viewed by them almost 
to be an “original sin”.!® She then explores this notion as it unfolds in 
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the novel by Sartre, La Nausée, and a novel by Camus, L’Etranger. In 
each, the decision not to “play the game” of society results in isolation 
“to the point of incomprehensibility”.!° 

Sartre’s Nausea depicts the consequence of “[w]hat happens to 
thought’s ultimate question, once this faith is resolutely rejected and 
human reason is left completely alone with its own capacities”. In her 
The Life of the Mind, Arendt quotes the following passage from Sartre at 


length: 


the hero of the novel, looking at the root of a chestnut tree, has been 
suddenly overcome by ‘what “to exist” meant ... existence usually hides 
itself .... you can’t say two words without mentioning it, but you can 
never touch it.’ But now ‘existence had suddenly unveiled itself. It had 
lost that harmless look of an abstract category: it was the very paste of 
things.... Or rather the root, the park gates, the bench, the sparse grass, 
all that had vanished: the diversity of things, their individuality, were only 
an appearance, a veneer.’ The reaction of Sartre’s hero is not admiration, 
and not even wonder, but nausea at the opaqueness of sheer existence, 
at the naked thereness of the factually given, which indeed no thought 
has ever succeeded in reaching let alone illuminating and making trans- 
parent: ‘You couldn’t even wonder where all that sprang from, or how 
it was that the world came into existence, rather than nothingness.’ Not 
that all marvelling had been eliminated, it was the scandal of being that 
nothingness was ‘unthinkable.’ There had been nothing Jefore it. Nothing 
... That was what worried me ... I felt with boredom that I had no way 
of understanding. No way. Yet it was there, waiting, looking at one.’ It is 
this completely meaningless thereness that makes the hero shout: ‘“Filth! 
What rotten filth!” ... but it held fast and there was so much, tons and 
tons of existence, endless.’29 


Thus, Sartre expressed disgust in his Nausea at the realization that 
there was no individuality, nothing special, nothing significant, nothing 
purposeful, nothing beautiful, nothing behind, nothing beyond, nothing 
essential, and nothing more real than that which presented itself as 
apparent. All was senseless because all was sense. Without the essence 
of intuitions and the intentionality of innateness or transcendence, there 
was no meaning. The only essence was as Sartre saw with horror that 
which appeared. Despair filled the things in their thing-ness, because 
the things that were seen were all that were. Of course, Sartre did not 
define “despair” as most of his day and age would; indeed, it is unclear 
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that he would admit to experiencing the emotion himself.?! In his initial 
acknowledgment of existence in its “hiddenness”, Sartre was like Heideg- 
ger; there is a mystical element, but it is entirely godless. Arendt develops 
this concept further as “the affirmation of Being, clearly corresponding 
to the element of admiration in Plato’s wonder [“thamauzein]”, which 
nevertheless, she adds, with reference to an idea from Schelling, “needs 
faith in a Creator-God to save human reason from its speechless dizzy 
glance into the abyss of nothingness”.?? 

The futility of the Sartrean chestnut tree could hardly be in greater 
contrast to Jaspers’s hope for the human future. There is a satisfaction, 
a sense of fulfilment, which Jaspers identifies as occurring when the indi- 
vidual in his or her community engages with his or her own “boundary 
situations” in direct and courageous terms. The fulfilment of courageous 
thought and action approximates Jaspers’s identification of an individual 
or community meaning for human life. In contrast, Heidegger preferred 
to stand in the “clearing of Being” for the freedom of an open view, 
from whence metaphysics and tradition can be overlooked and overcome. 
He called this “standing in the clearing of Being” ek-sistence.* What 
Heidegger sought to do was to return to a pre-classical understanding 
of humanism, in that Heidegger considered the current understanding 
of humanism to be /ucus a non lucendo—iiterally, a grove where no 
light penetrates.?4 But neither Heidegger’s grove nor Sartre’s tree could 
obstruct Jaspers’s light, the light which Arendt described as an attribute 
of his personality, “clarifying the obscure” and “illuminating the dark- 
ness”,?° 

Deutscher likens Sartre’s to be conscious to Arendt’s to be born. How- 
ever, “[f]or Sartre, this (evanescent) consciousness that pretends not to 
be conscious can become an entrenched habit of bad faith”.?° And it 
can be inferred that the primary reason Camus or Sartre could speak of 
Vesprit de sérieux is that each had the audacity to see through pretension 
and pretend he did not care.?” That neither Sartre nor Camus was a fool 
by nature (nor the sage many wished each of the pair to be), but each so 
serious he would dedicate his life to forging values rather than accepting 
those existing, seems evident in the extent to which they followed these 
values through to their logical conclusions. Each was a man so serious 
he could not bear the thought of leaving the world without making a 
significant dent in it—and this, a world in which each supposed nothing 
could be relied on to be significant.?® One may well call such men sensate 
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saboteurs, for that was their relation to what they viewed existence in the 
world to be.?? 

However, there is more than one sense in which Sartre and Arendt 
are to be compared and thereby commended. Sartre’s understanding of 
freedom is to be commended to the extent that it identifies the need for a 
coming-to-terms-with the repercussions of one’s individual choices in the 
pursuit of greater ethical awareness, and that it allows for the possibility 
of working with others to achieve the ends of freedom in the admission 
that nothing on earth can save the individual from him(or her-)self. The 
abandonment of the passivity of cowardice or quietism is to be admired— 
as such an effort is extolled by both Arendt and Sartre. It ought to be 
noted, however, that Arendt’s exaltation of action differs from Sartre’s 
brand of existentialism in a remarkable way. 

Sartre did advocate a type of moral responsibility, in the form of the 
individual’s ownership of the consequences of his or her own decisions. 
However, the Sartrean declaration that “existence precedes essence” indi- 
cates that “[i]f man as the existentialist sees him is not definable, it is 
because to begin with he is nothing. He will not be anything until later, 
and then he will be what he makes of himself.... man will only attain 
existence when he is what he purposes to be”.°° This Being-towards- 
Nothingness parallels the thought of Heidegger much more than it does 
that of Arendt. The connotation of responsibility which follows is, how- 
ever, more positive. In Sartre’s words, “the first effect of existentialism 
... puts every man in possession of himself as he is, and places the entire 
responsibility for his existence squarely upon his own shoulders”.*! This 
embrace of subjectivism also indicates not only individual freedom but 
the possibility of declaring, upholding, abandoning and disappointing the 
assertion and affirmation of values, both personal and collective. 

Like Arendt, Sartre steered clear of the term human nature in that he 
denied “every man a universal essence” that could be phenomenologically 
apprehended and instead acknowledged “a human universality of con- 
dition” .** However, Sartre’s commitment was to communism. Arendt’s 
was not. The difference between them thereby amounts to a difference 
in their respective understandings of authenticity, political and human. 
Like Arendt, Sartre acknowledged the need for present moral awareness 
and action. As Sartre wrote, “I am thus responsible for myself and for all 
men, and I am creating a certain image of man as I would have him to 
be.... a legislator deciding for the whole of mankind—in such a moment 
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a man cannot escape from the sense of complete and profound respon- 
sibility”.*° Unlike Arendt, however, Sartre assigned this responsibility to 
the individual apart from the reiterative mechanism of support suggested 
by an intersubjective awareness. Thus, his intellectual contributions have 
been accounted by Philip Mairet as “pitiless atheism, relieved by a tenuous 
thread of heroism”.** Even the choice not to choose is an exercise of the 
will in the direction of resignation for everyone, and, “in consequence, a 
commitment on behalf of all mankind”,*° a responsibility that is there- 
fore “much greater than we had supposed, for it concerns mankind as a 
whole”.°° But is it a responsibility recognized in name only? 

Sartre in his later years recognized the interdependence of freedom 
with mutual recognition in his Existentialism and Humanism and still 
more in his Critique of Dialectical Reason. However, Sartre’s appreciation 
of collectivity was limited to his awareness of seriality; he remained fix- 
ated on the separational aspects of intersubjectivity, rather than the aspect 
of union.*” “Even after death our acts pursue us. We survive ourselves 
in them, even when they develop in opposite directions that we would 
not have wanted”.*8 However, this Sartrean realization is only partially 
echoed by Arendt when she writes: “Existence itself forces me to take 
account of a past when I was not yet and a future when I shall be no 
more”.°? Sartre expressed horror at the “facticity” of contingency; Arendt 
placed the vitality of existence squarely upon it. 

A similar departure for Arendt occurred from Heidegger at his point of 
departure from the moral-political concerns of his day and from the lives 
of those around him. Where Heidegger neglected the public space, along 
with the traditional means of communication and stability which upheld 
it, it became clear that Arendt could not simply be a “left-Heideggerian” 
but instead must choose to subvert Heidegger’s thought while learning 
from it. The crucial distinction, now as before, between Jaspers and Hei- 
degger is that Jasper embraced the commitment and responsibility of a life 
lived among, with, and for others, but Heidegger did not. Instead, Hei- 
degger retained his affiliation with the Nazis and thereby his position as 
Rector at the University of Freiburg until the political climate around him 
changed. Arendt was left with little choice but to abandon his approach 
while retaining what she could: a valuation of the importance of thinking 
and some understanding of how it was to be done. Yet thinking in a philo- 
sophical sense of practical and experiential value could only be achieved 
with the insight and benefit of an understanding that she received from 
Jaspers: a dialogue of thought and action in both philosophy and politics 
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that is made possible as one of many living, breathing, communicating 
human beings on this earth, each of whom lives in a different time and 
place and must face the challenges of living in this unique situation. 

Both Arendt and Jaspers subscribe to the experiential qualities of 
thought and its communicability with others.*° In light of this under- 
standing, there are three observations that can be made as to the defining 
attributes of Arendt and Jaspers’s approach towards a practical existential- 
ism. These are: realistic and specific experiential validity; honest and open 
communicability; and direct and frequent transparency in referentiality 
and relation to others, both in terms of language and intention. All three 
of the above require first the establishment and second the guarantee and 
maintenance of public spaces in which speech and action, experience and 
observation, can occur and be shared. This is needful not only to provide 
a space for political action but also to promote the recognition of human 
dignity. 

Overall, then, French existentialism is to be held in contrast to 
the Arendtian expression. Sartre could here be classified as Fox has, a 
“schizophrenic thinker whose critical consciousness is split between the 
modern and the postmodern” with originality located somewhere in 
that “tense relationship between modern and postmodern elements”.*1 
Sartre’s theory is atraditional, “a synthesizing activity which draws 
together disparate elements into a meaningful whole”, and his “concept 
of totalization contrasts with postmodernist attempts to fragment, splinter 
and pluralize the social field” to the extent that he “equivocates between 
totalization and detotalization”.*? In the Critique of Dialectical Reason, 
Sartre is prone “to equate need with material need alone”.*? Thus, his 
understanding of freedom as a phenomenal necessity does not account 
for an intersubjective rationale for responsibility as needful to humanity 
in the way that Arendt’s understanding does. 

Arendt’s advocacy of responsibility, philosophical and political, is 
apparent even in her distinction of Plato from his predecessors in his abil- 
ity to take responsibility for his thoughts. That is, Plato was among the 
first men wise enough to record his thoughts and reasons for arriving at 
them.** Without such wisdom, we would not have his words. And this 
brings me to my next claim about Arendt’s existential theory: An action 
is only significant to the degree that it is recognized; it is best recognized 
when it is longest discussed and remembered; and it is best remembered 
when it is reliably recorded. Part and parcel of any notion of enduring 
existential significance is the willingness to relinquish its freedom of unde- 
termined content to the security of an abiding structure. As the meaning 
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of words is lost without the boundaries of language, so too is the free- 
dom of actions lost without the supportive confines of legal boundaries 
and justification, the “hedges of protection” identified by Arendt, follow- 
ing Montesquieu.*° Only those who relinquish their words to others will 
be read; only those who submit to the responsibilities of law can be safe. 
Arendt’s existentialism is thus very different from Sartre’s. 

Thus there is little reason to consider Arendt an existentialist in the 
sense of Sartre or Beauvoir. In his understanding of “bad faith” Sartre 
conflated the interpersonal with the social, implying that the adoption 
of values is a result of social pressure rather than a complementary and 
cultural effect of mutuality and communal benefit. The Sartrean variant 
of existentialism is at odds with Arendt’s understanding of intersubjectiv- 
ity as integral to human dignity, political judgment and authentic action. 
Further, despite the initial premise of freedom in his statement of exis- 
tentialism as humanism with the phrase “existence precedes essence”, in 
his later work Sartre’s demonstration of human praxis doubled as anti- 
praxis and is therefore for all practical purposes anti-humanist. Accord- 
ing to Sartre, humans exist because they are non-essential and therefore 
undeterminable. But the price for the “freedom” of a phenomenal subjec- 
tivity is detachment, groundlessness, alienation or conflict; nothing exists 
beyond perception, and nothing matters beyond existence. The freedom 
of self becomes for Sartre a void defined by conflict with the freedom of 
others or the bad faith of society.*° 

In contrast, Arendt’s differentiation of the various modalities of activity 
in her philosophy of work allow for both the understanding and applica- 
tion of action in practical political terms. By the time he wrote his Critique 
of Dialectical Reason, Sartre had little choice but to pump the agency 
out of praxis, denying the motivation or cause to freedom beyond the 
strictures of phenomenal existence. Tradition was his enemy. In contrast, 
Arendt identifies the fount of human action as a fresh, natural spring. Tra- 
dition was for her a reservoir. Sartre confines understanding to the self- 
inscription of experience and the phenomenal self-referentiality of one’s 
own language circularity of a language in a context of scarcity; Arendt 
relies on the longevity of language as she trusts in the renewal of an 
incoming plurality. Although Sartre embraces a type of action and con- 
siders some form of serial solidarity of labour or class to be achievable, his 
is a view of action and togetherness quite unlike Arendt’s. Sartre under- 
stands the organization and function of a group formed for the purposes 
of common action to be transient and instrumental.*7 In political terms, 
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Arendt sees a coming-together of action made possible in an exchange of 
speech and doxa (opinion) to be recurrent and indispensable.*® Arendt’s 
admiration of the Kantian aesthetic and the contingency of appearance 
does not mark her as a rebel of modernity so much as conversant with 
history’s many periods. 

Arendt caught a glimpse of what Nietzsche missed but Sartre came to 
realize: Without a Beginning life cannot come into Being, and without an 
Ending, the story of life makes no sense. Arendt takes us to the existential 
vantage point of a Schelling or a Kierkegaard, the former of whom had 
identified the despair of the subjective “I” as the “despair [that] underlies 
all modern irrationalism, all modern hostility to mind and reason”.*? In 
finding that reason has no answer, the mind can but despair in its turn 
to the self, distracted in its turn towards objects and activities, or turn 
to relationship in trust. In acknowledged Protestant and often Catholic 
understandings of the Christian narrative, trust is exhibited in relation to 
the ultimate Beginning of eternal communication, life and togetherness 
in the birth, death and resurrection of Christ. Arendt pays homage to this 
theological influence indirectly in her emphasis on linearity and directly in 
her references to Augustine.°? And Jaspers for his part acknowledges the 
centrality of this time period in his conceptualization of the axial age. In 
this sense, neither is an existentialist in the manner of Camus or Sartre.°! 

The valuation of human individuals in inter-relation shared by Arendt 
and by Jaspers and their belief in the possibility of human action and col- 
lective change are too hope-filled to be compatible with Sartre’s despair 
at existential futility or Heidegger’s adaptability to political pressure. Her 
recognition of the need and possibility of intersubjective discourse and 
the shared understanding that accounts for its meaningfulness, and her 
embrace of constitutional structures as needful for the securing of human 
freedoms, promoting human culture and protecting human rights, point 
to the values of a classicist. The very fact that Arendt considers human 
freedom as co-existing with the coming-together of councils to allow for 
the sustenance and protection of speaking and acting in political, constitu- 
tional, and practical terms sets her apart from the postmodern tendency 
to ignore the human need for these frames of meaning and mutuality. 
The existential awareness of the limiting factors of the human condition, 
as outlined with such sophistication in Arendt’s book of the same name, 
suggest a point of reference for truth, meaning, insight and direction in a 
culture- or education-informed engagement in the gap between past and 
future—or in the breathless stance of wonder in the nunc stans of eternity. 
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In either scenario, the recourse Arendt suggests is the decision to 
engage in dialogue and strive towards understanding with the good faith 
of a clear conscience. The courage to think and act and judge, neither in 
disregard for tradition nor in unthinking reliance on it, is her recommen- 
dation for individual actualization, educational understanding, and politi- 
cal action. In contrast to Sartre, Arendt is less ambitious in her account of 
freedom. Where Sartre denied the relevance of judgment from all but the 
perceptive subject (and thereby defies objectivity as such), Arendt instead 
followed Jaspers in understanding the limits of the human perspective and 
as a result admitted the relevance of the perspectives provided by others 
in an inter-generational discussion which bridges the gap between past 
and future. 

Sartre did not hide that he denied the plurality of the human spirit 
across time when he bypassed traditional understandings®* and attempted 
to supervene traditional morality.°* This attempt was especially pro- 
nounced in his earlier works. However, in his later works, particularly his 
interviews with Lévy, Sartre acknowledged that the group would com- 
prise a substantial part of a practicable social ethics, a needful point of 
cooperation for the committed revolutionary.°+ Where he never yielded— 
despite the aging Sartre’s exploration of Jewish Messianism and theoriza- 
tions as to “the One” at the suggestion of his secretary—was the relation 
to tradition’s God.°° But, as Arendt defined it, “[t]he reflexivity achieved 
through plurality is ‘one of the basic existential conditions of human life 
on earth’”.°° In terms of Sartre’s tree, Arendt writes in a manner not 
unlike Sartre’s in his introduction to Being and Nothingness, “Though the 
seen tree may be an illusion, for the act of seeing, it is an object neverthe- 
less.... Objectivity is built into the very subjectivity of consciousness by 
virtue of intentionality”.°” Thinking may exhibit the tendency to isolate 
in order to extract, but it also suggests the potential to bring together 
insofar as “thinking annihilates temporal as well as spatial distances”.°® 
“What thinking actualizes ... is difference ... as a raw fact in conscious- 
ness; only in this humanized form does consciousness then become the 
outstanding characteristic of somebody who is a man and neither a god 
nor an animal” and thereby “points to the infinite plurality which is the 
law of the earth”.®? Without the recognition of this plurality, there can 
exist no humanity. 

Humanity as such relies on not only inter-referential awareness of the 
needs and values of others but a history-oriented understanding of those 
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who have gone before and will come afterwards. The continuity of exis- 
tence can be realized only with the faculty of imagination mediated by 
thought, as it is to be relayed only through the medium of teaching 
delivered by that which is spoken, written, taught, learned and read. This 
is perhaps best seen in the personal exemplar of the humanity in whose 
direction Arendt points—that of her dear friend and mentor, Karl Jaspers. 

To claim that Arendt was inspired by Jaspers is to acknowledge the 
need to understand his context. Jaspers’s psychological and intellectual 
constitution was a complex of his training, thinking, and interests. Jaspers 
was born in Saxony, North Germany into a political culture of North Ger- 
man liberalism. As a young man he chose to study law before shifting to 
medicine and at length opted to study Kantian philosophy.°° He wrestled 
with the categorical imperative—the Kantian understanding that what a 
person does is bound up with a transcendent ideal of action. Afterwards, 
Jaspers rejected what he considered to be Kant’s over-intellectualized por- 
trait of humanity. Instead he became a close reader of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, whose works brought a new skepticism to the human prospect, 
directing attention to confronting the painful absurdities of life, calling 
upon willpower and the ability to go forward in modes of authentic being 
to respond to the problematic character of lived-experience. This would 
morph into the path to personal integrity and genuineness of action that 
would come to be known, in Jaspers’s 1919 work The Psychology of World- 
views, as the “philosophy of existence”.°! 

For Jaspers, philosophy was not defined by a self-insulated space for 
thought detached from the world. Rather, philosophy is an act of faith, 
a step out in pursuit of the realization of human existence through an 
experience with transcendence.°* Thought is thus an expression of the 
human individual which simultaneously brings him (or her) back towards 
that which can be shared by all, but only is shared by each to the extent 
to which the engagement is made with sincerity of intent and effort. 
It is this feature which allows for philosophy to in fact serve as a goad 
towards action for Jaspers.°? This is the feature which set Jaspers apart 
from his friend and colleague Heidegger. It also served as the bridge 
between Arendt’s approach to thinking as a correlate of the human poten- 
tial, a potential which can only be realized in action even as it can only be 
retained in memory. 
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Indeed, as his work on The Idea of the University®* first published in 
1946 details, Jaspers’s primary criticism of the variant of philosophy pro- 
mulgated by universities of the period was that it depicted an underrep- 
resentation of the range of the philosophic contribution. As Jaspers sees 
it, “professorial philosophy” is not philosophy. Philosophy is not merely 
a profession but rather a human need. Later, in 1931 with his publication 
of Philosophy (in German Philosophie),°° Jaspers’s develops his views in 
greater detail to reveal that the capacity to transcend is one latent within 
the human condition.°° However, the generative potential of philosophy 
resides in the contribution to the understanding of the self and engage- 
ment with the community which philosophy can facilitate which proceeds 
through the integration of human understanding through communica- 
tion in more comprehensive terms. 

Along these lines, the exchange of ideas between Jaspers and Arendt is 
seminal. She “perceived his Reason in praxis”.°” Not only did Arendt visit 
Jaspers and his wife many times in Heidelberg and later in Basel, Switzer- 
land when he assumed his position there®’—she also helped assemble a 
number of Jaspers’s volumes for publication in the United States in 1962, 
including his segments on Kant, Plato and Augustine and Socrates, Bud- 
dha, Confucius, Jesus: The Paradigmatic Individuals. Still more tangibly, 
she sent him and his wife food and care packages during their time of 
hardship in Germany.®’ Arendt supported the University of Basel’s nom- 
ination to award Jaspers the Nobel Peace Prize,’? and upon his death as 
executor of his estate she organized much of his correspondence for pub- 
lication.7! She quoted him in her lectures and included him as assigned 
reading in her courses.’ “Jaspers and Arendt engaged in a continuous 
and incisive commentary on one another’s works that was mutually sup- 
portive, reflective, and challenging” and “[i]n their later years both hap- 
pily acknowledged the influence each had on the other’s works without 
either having to sacrifice independence of thought and a critical stance”.7° 

Arendt also admired Jaspers for his intervention in political affairs of his 
day, his lack of general prejudice towards that which is common and day- 
to-day, and his compatibility with Kant. More than that, she admired his 
“affirmation of the public realm;””* she discerned “the personal element 
which comes into the public realm with Jaspers” to be his “humanitas”, 
in that he truly believed that “both philosophy and politics concern every- 
one”.”° The fundamental task of philosophy could almost be considered 
an extension of moral responsibility, a privilege of participation, even as 
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it is a duty. Both Arendt and Jaspers consider the philosopher as akin to 
the statesperson, in that, like the statesperson, he/she “must answer for 
his opinions ... for himself before all of mankind.... [in] affirmation of 
the public realm” to the extent that, as she concludes in her assessment 
of Jaspers, “[h]e has loved light so long that it has marked his whole 
personality”.’° Jaspers was someone who pursued the knowledge of the 
common good with the whole of his being. He did not attempt to dis- 
tance himself from his work, or his work from application in the world, or 
even the world from himself. Rather, his integration with the world was 
a reflection of the integration within his soul. 

Arendt considered the metaphor most representative of his thought 
to be “clarity”. She writes of Jaspers, “[e]xistence is ‘clarified’ by reason 
... the world which ‘encompasses’ us, ‘the being-in by which we are’ ... 
‘brought to light’ by reason ... Whatever stands up to light ... partakes of 
humanitas”, a humanitas which she defines in terms of the taking “upon 
oneself to answer before mankind for every thought means to live in that 
luminosity in which oneself and everything one thinks is tested”.”” This 
is what Arendt understood be the spatial significance of human existence, 
an existence in relation to others. It was a model she took from Jaspers 
as her exemplar: “Jaspers’s thought is spatial because it forever remains in 
reference to the world and the people in it, not because it is bound to any 
existing space. In fact, the opposite is the case, because his deepest aim is 
to ‘create a space’ in which the Aumanitas of man can appear”.’® 

Moreover, it is through Jaspers that we can most clearly see Arendt’s 
ideal of what it means to be a person of the public space, alive to the 
opportunities and responsibilities which follow from being-in-the-world. 
Jaspers is her ideal of the politically active person, one who lived in “the 
full light of world opinion”, “proved himself in his ordeal”, and “always 
stood entirely alone ... independent of all groupings”.”? Arendt describes 
his position with such epithets as “magnificence” because he stood before 
the darkest evils of the twentieth century, not as a politician, not as a 
soldier, not as a leader, but as a human, plain and simple. His nobility 
consisted in that “precisely without representing anything but his own 
existence he could provide assurance that even in the darkness of total 
domination” there was something “left of umanitas in Germany. It was 
as if he alone in his inviolability could illuminate that space, which reason 
creates and preserves between men, and as if the light and breadth of this 
space would survive even if only one man were to remain in it.... like a 


light in the darkness”.°° 
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What is demanded for Arendt is humanitas, defined as the personal 
commitment to enter into voluntary relationships with others to meet 
and relate with them for the common good. Such a decision can only 
be sustained by relations of transparency, togetherness and trust, as it can 
only be experienced as shared in the persistent commitment to shared 
moral norms of action and renewed public interest. “To the extent that 
this public space is also a spiritual realm, there is manifest in it what the 
Romans called bumanitas.... achieved only by one who has thrown his 
life and his person into the ‘venture into the public’” in what turns into 
“a gift to mankind”.®! Jaspers’s bumanitas suggests to Arendt the signif- 
icance of human life in relation to self through thought, history through 
education and the present and future through communication and action 
with reference to those around and in absentia. 

Arendt takes pains to differentiate between this Roman ideal of 
humanitas adopted by Kant, identified by Heidegger, and espoused by 
Jaspers®* and socialistic humanism, socialism “oriented in the spirit of the 
Czechoslovakian or Yugoslavian model”. In her words, such humanism 
is “no more than the attempt to undo the inhumanity brought about 
by socialism without reintroducing a so-called capitalist system”.8* The 
humanitas espoused by Jaspers is not the structural product of a sys- 
tem but the natural overflow of an open and committed human indi- 
vidual, an individual whose personality is a reflection of his or her char- 
acter, to the point that both become recognized as one and the same. 
Arendt attributed Jaspers’s “sense of independence” to his “high-spirited 
and strong-minded” parents. This, combined with the “sovereign natu- 
ralness” or “cheerful recklessness (Ubermut) ... to expose himself to the 
currents of public life, while at the same time remaining independent of all 
the trends and opinions that happen to be in vogue”.** Jaspers’s life was 
thus an extension of his thought, of his commitment to critical thinking 
combined with an openness to communication. 

Arendt has also been categorized in terms of this humanitas.®> She is 
not one inclined to follow “the orgy of speculative thinking” which she 
views as succeeding Kant’s liberation of reason.8° But she did exhibit a 
respect for the thought of those thinkers, metaphysical or otherwise, who 
preceded her. She did see the value of a return to the past unmediated 
by the misinterpretations cast as axiomatic which characterize so many 
derivative readings. Despite her disparaging accounts of its social and 
philosophical developments, Arendt did laud modernity on one count at 
least: the unique advantage not to be accessed by scholars of an earlier 
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period in the opportunity to view the past “undistracted by any tradi- 
tion”.8” Thus, she stepped out into the ek-sistence of the Heideggerian 
clearing,®*® but refused to sit and think and chose instead to follow 
Jaspers’s lead to speak and act. 

Jaspers’s approach to philosophy elevated the practice of asking ques- 
tions, as opposed to answering them. Philosophy for Jaspers is an activity 
and not a set of conclusions. Although like Arendt he considered the 
approach to philosophy to be primarily individual on account of his dis- 
tinction of philosophy from the scientific method, Jaspers did not casti- 
gate ideologies with the level of vitriol Arendt did. The first step in phi- 
losophy must be chosen, as Jaspers understood it, regardless of how many 
experiences point and push one in its direction. Authentic thinking always 
possesses a deliberate character, representative of decision. Philosophical 
truth, as such, must be grasped in the process of becoming. This leads 
Jaspers to conclude that the preeminent value upheld in philosophy is not 
knowledge but Aonesty.8? Philosophic honesty peers into the present situ- 
ation of humanity and confronts the problem of diversity without denying 
the value of the expression of plurality. Jaspers thus takes the first steps in 
the direction of a Kantian cosmopolitanism and global philosophic aware- 
ness, guided by the thought that humans of all backgrounds, as seekers 
of truth, can be or become companionable. 

However, this view of philosophical camaraderie is only practical to 
the degree that humans in community commit to seek out understanding 
as recurrent practice, not as one-time decisions. To what extent such 
resilience is likely to last the world-over remains to be seen. The net 
result of Jaspers’s central thesis is, as Leszek Kolakowski defines it, “a 
kind of puzzle: if existence were pointless and the universe were void 
of meaning, then we would never have achieved the ability to wonder 
whether existence is pointless or whether the universe is void of mean- 
ing”.?° Philosophy points us in the direction of searching and seeking 
for knowledge and truth, a knowledge that can be shared and a truth 
that can be communicated in the trust which arises in the sense of shared 
community togetherness prompts. 

Given the above argument, what remains to be asked is what the impli- 
cations of this existential stance are to postmodernity. On a superficial 
level, Arendt shares the postmodern preferences for plurality, difference 
and locality identified by Fox.?! However, she is more protective of the 
human individual, more reverential towards human history, and more 
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hopeful at the prospect of human togetherness than postmodern micro- 
politics assumes. The idea of plurality is often misused in postmodernity 
to abolish difference, disrespect traditions, and ignore the viability of cer- 
tain voices. But, as Arendt and Jaspers would argue in political and philo- 
sophical terms, no practical cooperation is viable without some acknowl- 
edgement and maintenance of boundaries, without first setting in place 
the lines of demarcation which allow for differentiation and hence under- 
standing of the respective opinions at work in the exchange. 
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NOTES 


. Other noteworthy existentialists of a more theological identity include the 


German-American existentialist theologian Paul Tillich (whom Arendt also 
read) and the French Christian thinker and playwright, Gabriel Marcel. 
In his essay “On the Ontological Mystery” published in 1932, Marcel 
discusses the need for the individual to remain “available” to situations 
as they resolve; “history makes demands on individuals.” Accessible at: 
Marcel (2000), 86-106. 


. Arendt (1971), 435. 

. Beiner (2001), 91, 94. 

. Bowen-Moore (1991), 1-2. 

. Bakewell (2016), 101. 

. Sartre (1948), 29. Although this subjective understanding of freedom is 


also not without its despair: “Everything is indeed permitted if God does 
not exist, and man is in consequence forlorn, for he cannot find anything 
to depend upon either within or outside himself. He discovers forthwith, 
that he is without excuse. For if indeed existence precedes essence, one 
will never be able to explain one’s action by reference to a given and 
specific human nature; in other words, there is no determinism—man is 
free, man is freedom. Nor, on the other hand, if God does not exist, 
are we provided with any values or commands that could legitimize our 
behavior.... We are left alone, without excuse.... man is condemned to be 
free.... every man, without any support or help whatever, is condemned 
at every instant to invent man” (ibid., 33-4). 


. At the beginning of his career, Sartre expressed a distrust of hope as a 


bourgeoisie ideal that he, like Nietzsche and Heidegger, thought needful 
to abandon for the sake of the human reality of freedom in the face of 
despair (Sartre 1948, 15). He did not even discuss the idea of hope in 
Being and Nothingness ([1943] 1948) (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 54). Later 
on, however, he locates hope as central to not only his own life—“some- 
thing in me ... never absent for long”—but in human life and action as 
such, and vital to the possibility of revolutionary change: “the world seems 
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ugly, evil, and hopeless... But the point is, I’m resisting, and I know I 
shall die in hope” (ibid., 108, 110). In the end his interviewer Benny 
Lévy was to find Sartre’s use of the word “hope” riddled with “naiveté” 


(ibid., 46). 


. Ibid., 69. 

. Ibid., 71. 

. Ibid., 108-9. 

. Although Sartre was deeply influenced by Heidegger, Heidegger had little 


time for Sartre. See: Scruton (2015), 75, 181, 240. 


. Kierkegaard described this diffuse sense of oppression and unease identi- 


fied by Heidegger as Angst—dread or anxiety. And Heidegger references 
Kierkegaard in three footnotes in Sein und Zeit, including Kierkegaard’s 
analysis of angst: Heidegger (1993c), 190 n. 4/405. The other references 
are: Ibid., 235 n. 6/407; Ibid., 338 n. 3/412-3. 

Heidegger (1962), 154. 

As McGrath describes it, Heidegger “dismantled his own faith as 
he deconstructed the Western synthesis of philosophy and theology” 
(McGrath 2011, 59). 

Maier-Katkin (2010), 170-5. 

Arendt (1954), 189. 

Ibid., 189. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 190. 

Arendt (1978a), 147-8; referencing Sartre’s Nausea ([1938] 1958), 161- 
Zl. 

As he intimates in his interview with Lévy, “I’ve talked about despair ... 
because other people were talking about it, because it was fashionable.... 
I had to consider that despair must exist for other people since they were 
talking about it.... I have never known anguish.... a key philosophical 
notion from 1930 to 1940.... It was one of the notions we made use of 
all the time, but to me it meant nothing” (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 54-5). 
Arendt (1978a), 146. This discussion occurs in the context of Arendt’s 
quotations of some of F. W. J. Schelling’s ideas on the subject. Afterwards, 
Arendt moves on to discuss Sartre. 

Indeed, as Arendt outlined in her commemorative essay for Martin Hei- 
degger, September 26, 1969, Heidegger’s approach to thinking was “con- 
stantly active,” though its “‘paths through the woods’” might be “far 
more suited to those who love the forest and feel at home in it than the 
roads with their carefully laid-out problems ... The metaphor of ‘paths 
through the woods’ touches on something quite essential ... as for the 
lumberjack, whose business is the forest ... clearing of paths is as much a 
part of the ventures as the chopping of wood” (Ludz 2004, 152-3). 
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Heidegger (1993a), 248. In his “Letter on Humanism,” however, 
Heidegger takes pains to distinguish his attempts to think “against 
humanism ... logic ... values” and refer to Nietzsche’s “death of God” 
from anti-humanism (ibid., 249-51). Rather, Heidegger asserts that his 
attempt to think against that which has been established in the religious 
and philosophical tradition prior to his time brings to “the clearing of 
the truth of Being before thinking, as against subjectivizing beings into 
mere objects” (ibid., 251). His implicit claim would then seem to be 
that religion is at once overly simple and emotional and yet somehow 
insufficiently relevant to present experience. His explicit claim is that 
scholasticism is outdated and inauthentic: McGrath (2011), 25, 43, 46, 
48-9, 55, 153. “Heidegger argued that the transcendental attitude is 
lacking in Aristotelian-Scholastic philosophy, which has much to learn 
in this regard from Kant” (ibid., 41). Later, however, “Heidegger writes 
that philosophy can prepare the ground for a genuinely philosophical 
reflection on the essence of the holy” (ibid., 57). 

Arendt (1968b), 75. 

Deutscher (2007), 122. 

Camus is notorious for his declaration of rebellion against pre-extant cat- 
egories in The Rebel (1962). As to Sartre’s alleged emotional disinterest, 
see footnote no. 669. 

In the end Sartre viewed both his involvement in activism and his writings 
with cynicism. Following the onset of his blindness Sartre confided to his 
secretary and co-author Lévy, “As for me, I told myself that the fact of 
my thinking that and of my writing it meant I was succeeding and, in a 
more general way, my work was successful. Of course, I didn’t think it 
that clearly; otherwise I would have noticed the enormous contradiction; 
but I thought it nevertheless” (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 58). 

And we know what Arendt has to say about this “vice of all vices”: “only 
the hypocrite is really rotten to the core” (Arendt 1973, 103). 

Sartre (1948), 29. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 46. Arendt would agree with Sartre as he writes in Amti-Semite 
and Jew (1965), 2: “What men have in common is not a ‘nature’ but a 
condition, that is, an ensemble of limits and restrictions: the inevitability 
of death, the necessity of working for a living, of living in a world already 
inhabited by other men.” 

Ibid., 30. 

Ibid., 15. 

Ibid., 30. 

Ibid., 29. 

Sartre (1981), 43-4. 

Sartre (1970), 256. 
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Arendt (1978a), 192. 

Hull (2002), 118. 

Fox (2003), 158. 

Ibid., 155. 

Ibid. 

Arendt (1982), 41. 

“Politically speaking ... the evil of Robespierre’s virtue was that it did not 
accept any limitations. [It was] In Montesquieu’s great insight that even 
virtue must have its limitations” (Arendt 1973, 80). In particular, Arendt 
references “Montesquieu’s famous insight that even virtue stands in need 
of limitation and that even an excess of reason is undesirable” (ibid., 143). 
This observation as to the need for limitations was one of the reasons why 
Montesquieu was in fact so informative to the American founders, who 
noted “that republican government was effective only in relatively small 
territories” (ibid., 144). Arendt refers to the understanding of the law as 
hedges of protection and demarcations of ownership as tracing back to 
the earlier Stoic conception held by the Greeks in: Arendt (2007), 715-6, 
718. 

In his interviews with Lévy towards the end of his life, Sartre acknowl- 
edged that his theory up to the point of Being and Nothingness ({1943] 
1948) “left the individual too independent” (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 71). 
However, in these same interviews, Sartre did open himself up to an 
increasing ethical awareness of others, declaring ethics to be “indispens- 
able” and even going so far as to express his intention to explore this 
further in the book he intended to write with Lévy (ibid., 90, 99). 

In his Critique of Dialectical Reason ([1960] 1976; 1991) Sartre viewed 
the fused group as a “form of inter-individual reality” based on practical 
considerations but without any ontological basis for an ongoing assimila- 
tion of individual praxis within it (Fox 2003, 72). Thus, group member- 
ship is seen to be fluid, flexible and transient. According to Fox, Sartre 
“never manages fully to break out of the individualist framework of his 
early philosophy” and grasps “the ‘gaze of the Other’ from a negative 
perspective” of seriality through a unity that is entirely negative, the unity 
of inertia (ibid., 145, 147). Fox sees in Sartre’s work a “lack of underling 
sociality” difficult to reconcile with the later ethical theorizations he put 
to paper (ibid., 111). 

A clear discussion on the existential significance of Arendt’s approach to 
speech and action is: Ophir (1996), 91-4. 

Arendt (2005), 167. 

Indeed, the nature of her thesis was such that she returned to it through- 
out her life. 

Although comparative readings have been made between Arendt and 
Beauvoir, as, for example: Marso (2012). Powerful critiques of existen- 
tialist thought have been found in the writing of thinkers like Iris Mur- 
doch, who compares existentialist thinking to “optimistic romancing or 
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else something positively Luciferian”, in that its “atmosphere ... tends to 
produce self-satisfaction in the reader, who feels himself to be a member 
of the elite, addressed by another.... I think this is true in different ways 
of both Sartre and Heidegger ...” (Hauerwas and MacIntyre 1983, 71, 
87). 

Including, as he would later admit, “‘all Marx’s distinctions among super- 
structures’” (Sartre and Lévy 1996, 8). 

Ibid., 10. 

Ibid., 65, 93. This view can also be found in Sartre ([1960] 1976; 1991). 
Ibid., 12, 50, 104. 

Deutscher (2007); referencing Arendt (1978a), 74. 

Ibid., 46. 

Ibid., 85. 

Ibid., 187. 

Goldman (2012). 

Ibid. 

Jaspers (1967). 

As noted by Professor Reinhard Schulz in a conversation I had with him 
at the Karl Jaspers Gesellschaft near the Carl von Ossietzky Universitat in 
Oldenburg in April 2016. 

Jaspers (1946). 

Jaspers (1948). 

Another helpful book which Arendt did ot own on Jaspers was his Exis- 
tentialism and Humanism: Three Essays (1952). 

Young-Bruehl (1982), 64. 

Ibid., 214. 

Arendt, Jaspers, Kohler, and Saner (1992), xxii, 61 (L. 46). 
Young-Bruehl (1982), 425. 

Ibid., 464. 

Ibid., 425. 

Arendt (1996), 203. 

Arendt (1968b), 74. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 75. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 79. 

Ibid., 75-6. 

Ibid., 76. 

Ibid., 73-4. 

Although Arendt attained her familiarity with this term from Heidegger, it 
was to Jaspers that she assigned the credit of its definition. In his “Letter 
on Humanism” Heidegger distinguished “humanity from what Marx clas- 
sified as ‘society’. Every humanism is either grounded in a metaphysics or 
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is itself made to be the ground of one” (Heidegger 1993b, 224-5). Thus, 
Heidegger defines metaphysics as intrinsically humanistic. What Heideg- 
ger does not want to do is limit his writings on the world to an aspiritual 
sense; he does not see himself as a materialist at all. 

83. Arendt (2013), 88. 

84. Ibid., 77. 

85. Arendt’s work is viewed as a defence of humanity by: McCarthy (2014). 

86. Arendt (1978b), 197. 

87. Arendt (1968a), 28. Her assumption must have been that present knowl- 
edge reveals the inadequacies of prior knowledge, that Nietzsche and Marx 
and Kierkegaard somehow made a way for us to do what no one before 
them dared to do. However, she still sees the relevance of the thought of 
thinkers from the past. 

88. As Maier-Katkin observes, “Heidegger approached life as a clearing in 
dark woods; one enters out of darkness and recedes into darkness” (Maier- 
Katkin 2010, 33). 

89. As indicated in Jaspers’s assessment of truth and communication as inex- 
tricably bound to each other: “Truth therefore cannot be separated 
from communicability. It only appears in time as a reality-through- 
communication. Abstracted from communication, truth hardens into an 
unreality” (Jaspers 1960, 79-80). This could be likened to Arendt’s 
description of Jogos in pre-Socratic philosophy as the combined “identity 
of speech and thought” (Arendt 1990, 89). 

90. Ibid., 5, referencing Kolakowski (1988). 

91. Ibid., 123. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Arendt as Atypical 


This chapter outlines Arendt’s political philosophy, a philosophy irre- 
ducible to any “ism”.! Arendt’s interview with Giinter Gaus is partic- 
ularly important and promising here, as it represents an engagement 
with Arendt on a personal level unmediated by her typewriter. More 
specifically, in this section I will classify Arendt’s existentialism as atypical 
in terms of three characteristics: (1) her emphasis on spaces of appearance 
in which speech and action of political significance and signification can 
occur; (2) structures, such as councils and constitutions, which Arendt 
sees as foundational to the visible presentation and representation of 
politics; and (3) the characteristics of a more personal significance which 
illumine Arendt’s vision of what it means to be human and most alive. 


SPACES OF APPEARANCE IN WHICH 
SPEECH AND ACTION OF POLITICAL 
SIGNIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE CAN OCCUR 


Arendt defines the authentic human life in terms of the venture into the 
public realm, which she further specifies according to two categories. 
These are (1) speech (a form of action) and (2) beginning something 
new (the distinguishing feature of human living). To these, I would also 
add the notion of forgiving which she suggests as distinctively human and 
develops in The Human Condition as that which is needed due to the real- 
ity that what is done is flawed, and the decision to trust enough to make 
and keep living promises to oneself, others, and the world. Such a trust 
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depends on recognition in shared spaces at which those who live in the 
world meet. Arendt elsewhere describes “the experience of recognition” 
as “the crux of the action in Greek tragedy”,” although she distinguishes 
between friendship, which is personal, and this understanding of practical 
recognition, which is both conceptual and experiential in its terms of ref- 
erence. All of these occur within the “world”, a term Arendt uses to refer 
to the space for politics* as opposed to the materiality of the earth as it is 
generally construed. 

Arendt’s brand of existentialism, her endorsement of imaginative judg- 
ment in political and legal terms, is further atypical in the dialogue she 
endorses. For it is a dialogue which invokes both the private and pub- 
lic spheres as needful one to the other. If it is true that the private is 
of little apparent social value in practical terms until what is sheltered 
within it is brought to maturity for expression in public, it is also true 
that the public can have no substantive content if it is not informed by 
the private. Arendt sees the social as standing in the way of this much- 
needed interchange of the life of the mind involving the private sphere 
and the power of politics involving the public sphere. The communica- 
tion of the two is presented in the exercise of good judgment as informed 
by common sense and enhanced by what Arendt, to the degree that she 
follows Aristotle, would call wisdom (phronésis)—although where Aris- 
totle assigned to phronésis significance as an expression of moral choice, 
Kant considered matters of judgment and moral practice to be amenable 
instead to reason.* Arendt, for her part, adopted a portion of the morality 
of Aristotelian phronésis without neglecting the insight of Kant’s enlarged 
mentality. 

Such an exchange is only made possible by means of the Aristotelian 
categories of existential expression, speech and action (z00n logon ekhon 
and z0on politikon). It is only in this space of interchange and exchange 
known as the inter esse that the world of appearances can remain a world 
that can be shared, in a sharing that is adorned by society, motivated by 
friendship and celebrated by culture. Arendt’s emphasis upon the human 
need for relationships in order to practise politics (an idea which she 
acquired from Aristotle), exercise thoughtful judgment (an understanding 
she received from Kant),° and experience friendship (a reality she experi- 
enced in relationship with father-figure Jaspers)° is basic to her existential 
stance. To be in relationship and stay in relationship is in short to enter 
into care, to care not in the sense of Heideggerian solicitude (Sorge) but 
practical Jasperian communicative courage. More, Arendt would say, that 
to enter into the “‘web’ of human relations”” in the world as it is is to 
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dare to practise that which only the Machiavellis of this world would dare 
to recommend: a love of the world that “takes precedence in politics over 
your care for your self—whether this self is your body or your soul”.® 
Thus, she places priority on actions in the world as a primary contribu- 
tion living humans make. 

Gaus refers to Arendt’s tribute to Jaspers, in which she wrote: “Hu- 
manity is never acquired in solitude ... It can be achieved only by one 
who has thrown his life and his person into the ‘venture into the pub- 
lic realm’”.? The reference was to a quotation from Jaspers. To Hannah, 
however, the phrase meant that “[o]ne exposes oneself to the light of the 


public, as a person .... in every action the person is expressed as in no 
other human activity .... We start something. We weave our strand into 
a network of relations. What comes of it we never know .... because one 
cannot know .... this venture is only possible when there is trust in peo- 


ple. A trust—which is difficult to formulate but fundamental—in what is 
human in all people. Otherwise such a venture could not be made”.!° 
Thus, it is trust, trust in people and in the humanness of action, which 
Arendt sees as the earthly salve to earthly care, replacing the distrust of 
the bureaucratic mechanisms of a process-driven modernity. It may not 
be salvation, but it is a salve. 

Further, Arendt pinpoints trust as that which is “difficult to formu- 
late but [nevertheless] fundamental” to action. If action is the acme of 
the authentic life, then trust is the lynchpin that holds the edifice in its 
entirety together. The apprehension of trust is also integral to the endeav- 
our of judgment. “The statesman is surrounded, encircled by an army of 
experts .... The statesman has to make the final decision. He can hardly 
do that realistically, since he can’t know everything himself. He must take 
the advice of experts ... Because he has to see the matter from all sides 
.... He has to judge between them”.!! Judging, as Arendt sees it, is the 
highest faculty of the statesperson.!* And it is a faculty which depends 
upon the existence, access and differentiation of space. In order to locate 
this political space Arendt turns to the ancients and to the classics. 
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COUNCILS, CONSTITUTIONS AND STRUCTURAL 
FOUNDATIONS TO THE VISIBLE PRESENTATION 
AND REPRESENTATION OF POLITICS 


Arendt’s atypical existentialism can be expressed not only in relation to 
a philosophy of individual action or interaction, communal and commu- 
nicative, but also in terms of her understanding of broader governance 
structures in which these exchanges are transacted. Arendt sees “[t]he 
mere rudiments ... for a new state concept ... in the federal system, 
whose advantage it is that power moves neither from above nor from 
below, but is horizontally directed so that the federated units mutually 
check and control their powers”.!° The structure to her theory of inter- 
active dignity is the legal frameworks of a nation-state, but a nation-state 
unlike those which we see in existence around us today. This is because 
Arendt recommends a federated system of horizontal exchanges, checks 
and balances—more similar to the United States and the federation of 
Australia than perhaps any other modern entities—in which authority is 
placed to establish and uphold, not demand. 

Arendt’s atypical existentialism can be defined in relation to the fol- 
lowing three features of action, which depend for their continuance on 
the maintenance of public spaces through flexible but lasting structures: 
(1) authentic action always involves an acting together with others (in 
concert, with some degree of consensus, cooperation and agreement); 
(2) authentic action always involves the acceptance of responsibility 
for collective decision-making; and (3) authentic action always involves 
thought—particularly thought from the standpoint of everyone else 
involved or affected in relation to the decision—in the decision-making 
process. Arendt’s primary political recommendation is for such a “council- 
state of this sort, to which the principle of sovereignty would be wholly 
alien”, as “admirably suited to federations of the most various kinds, 
especially because in it power would be constituted horizontally and not 
vertically”.!+ As she writes, “The booth in which we deposit our ballots 
is unquestionably too small, for this booth has room for only one. The 
parties are completely unsuitable; there we are, most of us, nothing but 
the manipulated electorate. But if only ten of us are sitting around a 
table, each expressing his opinion, each hearing the opinions of others, 
then a rational formation of opinion can take place through the exchange 
of opinions”.!> Councils reflect the desire for participation, debate and 
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public presentation of ideas,!© meeting the problem of geographic sepa- 
ration through the generation of multiple forums of public space.!” The 
example Arendt gives of the formation of the United States is not one 
that she considers to be a likely prospect in other immediate contexts. 

Decisions are made by living people on the part of those whose 
interests they represent. This is to say that Arendt is certainly opposed 
to the assertion of a “supranational authority” in explicit practical terms, 
as she considers it would “either be ineffective or be monopolized by 
the nation that happens to be the strongest, and so would lead to 
world government, which could easily become the most frightful tyranny 
conceivable, since from its global police force there would be no escape— 
until it finally fell apart”.!® Rather, for her the ideal (which for her means 
the most practical and practicable) “new form of government” would 
be “the council system”, a system involving “neighborhood councils, 
professional councils, councils within factories, apartment houses, and 
so on”!? as opposed to the bureaucracy or the party machines. This 
is the alternative which Arendt views as “a people’s utopia”, if it is a 
utopia—“the single alternative that has ever appeared in history, and 
has reappeared time and again”.?° For it is this form of spontaneous 
organization in which all revolutions have occurred. “Hence the council 
system seems to correspond to and to spring from the very experience of 
political action”,?! an existential capacity realized once it is simply given 
the space in which to appear and be expressed. 

The active power to generate constitutions and regenerate political par- 
ticipation is suggested by Arendt to fall within the reach of these councils. 
She traces this development in historical terms to the eighteenth century 
and its revolutions, in which “every large upheaval has actually developed 
the rudiments of an entirely new form of government ... out of the expe- 
riences of action and out of the resulting will of the actors to participate 
in the further development of public affairs. This new form of govern- 
ment is the council system”.?* The formation of the council system is a 
means of “[s]pontaneous organization” evidenced under Jefferson, in the 
Parisian commune, in Russia, Germany and Austria at the close of World 
War One, and, in 1956, in Hungary.”* Arendt’s preference for the forma- 
tion of councils stems from her admiration of the spontaneity it expresses, 
a feature of freedom and practical evidence of the viability of natality in 
the public sphere of politics. The formation of councils thus personifies 
for her the existential capacity realized in its formative expression. For 
her, the formation of councils represents the desire to participate, the 
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urge to debate, “to make our voices heard in public ... to have a possi- 
bility to determine the political course of our country” in such a way that 
“Ta]nyone who is not interested in public affairs will simply have to be 
satisfied with their being decided without him”.?* The voluntary, active 
and interactive nature of the councils ensures that only those interested 
enough in political action as such will in fact attend and thereby partici- 
pate. This mechanism thereby eliminates the ignorant, the self-absorbed, 
disengaged, and whimsical. Her aim was not to deny access but to cir- 
cumvent antipolitical tendencies. 

In terms of her understanding of the constitution of the “we” as 
a connective point between the life of the individual and the state as 
entity,”> Arendt presents three examples. The examples she gives are of 
the Hebrews fleeing Egypt and founding Israel, and of America and post- 
revolutionary France coming into independent order. In each of these 
examples, freedom initiated a new series of events—both in terms of the 
ideational freedom of the individuals there involved and the political free- 
dom of the nation there formed. However, “[o]nly by appeal to origins is 
the novelty comprehensible, and legitimacy secured”, as for example, the 
Hebrews, who were “willing to be bound within a form” first willed to 
them by God that they could “come to will as their own”.° It is only in 
light of this statement that it can be understood why Arendt warns else- 
where of the “abyss of spontaneity” approached when one comes to the 
creation of a new state and suggests Augustine’s Czty of God as a legit- 
imate alternative, “an ‘ontological underpinning for a truly Roman or 
Virgilian philosophy of politics’”.?” For it is “Augustine’s idea of God’s 
creation of man as a creation of time” that “saves us from a mere repeti- 
tion of the species”.?° Arendt shares this Augustinian vision of freedom as 
the capacity to initiate a new series of events??—a capacity which, might 
be added, retains its significance as the series of events it inaugurates is 
remembered and discussed. 

Arendt’s valuation of the American Revolution over that of the French, 
along with her respect for the Roman act of founding, offers further con- 
firmation of her regard for an approach to the past and the need for 
ongoing political and educational access to that past. And what makes 
the Romans and the Americans so unique? For them, the Constitution is 
not “a scrap of paper”, as it is “according to French as well as German 
common opinion ... No, here it is a sacred document, it is the constant 
remembrance of one sacred act ... the act of foundation ... to make a 
union”.*° This was a decision based on the belief “that in a healthy body 
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politic there must be a plurality of opinions”.*! In addition, she would 
express, “You need a certain amount of tradition”.*? A certain amount 
of tradition—and the active maintenance of an engaged respect for it—is 
needed in order to maintain the continuity between past and future, both 
in terms of the self-understanding of the individual and his or her specific 
associative body. 

Arendt is wise not to turn her admiration for governmental form into 
an advocacy for a particular economic system. Her recommendation is 
one for the presentation and sustenance of freedom and plurality, not 
form for the sake of form or system for system’s sake. As she notes with 
the appropriate degree of disenchanted frankness, “just as socialism is no 
remedy for capitalism, capitalism cannot be a remedy or an alternative for 
socialism .... The contest is never simply over an economic system”.*? 
Any system, organization or structure is there to support, not to deter- 
mine, the freedoms of the individuals affected by it. Evil, as Arendt sees 
it, lies in “the reluctance ever to imagine what the other person is expe- 
riencing”.** Thus the proliferation of evil in political terms, as Arendt 
sees it, results from a lack of judgment based on a lack of combining 
thought with speech and both with action in order to put into practice 
well-considered and -informed judgment. The problem with Eichman- 
n’s estimation of himself as merely a bureaucratic functionary was that he 
failed to recognize the “boundary at which human beings cease being just 
functionaries”.*° Arendt mentions this because boundaries render mean- 
ingful what is said, thought, or understood through the guarantee of a 
continuity of distinction. And overall, Arendt is distrustful of bureaucra- 
cies: “The bureaucracy, in other words, administered mass murder, which 
naturally created a sense of anonymity, as in any bureaucracy. The individ- 
ual person is extinguished”.*° But this is not because Arendt is an enemy 
of efficiency; rather, she is a friend of human existence in common and in 
the singular. 

Uniqueness of individuality remains elemental to Arendt’s human con- 
dition.*” As she writes of her Jewish background and experience, “I did 
not know from my family that I was Jewish”.*® Arendt expresses her the- 
ory in terms that have since been applied to discussions of identity politics 
and human rights: “I realized what I then expressed time and again in the 
sentence: if one is attacked as a Jew, one must defend oneself as a Jew. Not 
as a German, not as a world citizen, not as an upholder of the Rights of 
Man, or whatever”.*? It mattered little to what extent she considered her- 
self an adherent of Judaism; like it or not, the question of her identity had 
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become, in multiple senses of the word, “political”. It is the dignity of the 
human individual which Arendt’s recommendations for friendship, com- 
munication, and the exhibition of courage in scenes of voluntary assembly 
and occasions of inexplicable horror alike relate. In terms of day-to-day 
living, however, it is rules and laws which provide the boundaries for the 
sustenance of human dignity. Privacy is another boundary, and is arguably 
the right most essential to the development of children, as noted not only 
with reference to Arendt’s own experience*? but in her recommendations 
for overcoming the modern crisis in education.*! 

Arendt considered the past to be worth approaching and relaying to 
others. Although Arendt claimed to be “attempting to dismantle meta- 
physics, and philosophy with all its categories, as we have known them 
from their beginning in Greece until today”, this is only because, as she 
sees it, “the continuity of the past as it seemed to be handed down from 
generation to generation” has been lost, along with the assurance granted 
us in its consistency.*” We are left with a past, but it is a past discernible in 
fragments. The present possibility of action is the point at which Arendt 
thinks the way out of the futility of an infinite past and an infinite future 
can be found. However, Arendt admits that America does “need a certain 
amount of tradition”,*? if only because its constitution, unlike the French 
or German examples,** is based in much the same way as the Romans’ 
on an understanding of respect for the founders of the past. Thus, Arendt 
argues, only the active, engaged, courageous presence of humans in the 
present keeps the past and future from eliminating themselves. An aboli- 
tion of tradition can more easily prevent than promote the living of the 
good life. 


Wuat It MEANS TO BE ALIVE 


To build on these notions of public space and inter-generational discourse 
made possible through the sustenance of and reliance on the immortality 
of historic memory and premised on the stability of legitimate constitu- 
tional founding, it must be understood that plurality demands reciprocity 
in order to function. “The reflexivity achieved through plurality is ‘one 
of the basic existential conditions of human life on earth’”.4> Although 
some argue that Arendt’s political existentialism maximizes autonomy at 
the expense of aestheticizing action, as Majid Yar counters, “Arendt’s the- 
ory holds that actions cannot be justified for their own sake but only in 
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light of their public recognition and the shared rules of a political com- 
munity. For Arendt, action is a public category, a worldly practice that is 
experienced in our intercourse with others, and so is a practice that ‘both 
presupposes and can be actualized only in a human polity’”.*° Action is 
the most direct, powerful and enduringly meaningful mode of activity 
between individuals. It corresponds to plurality as a condition intrinsic to 
human existence. It is, as she puts it in The Human Condition, not only 
the conditio sine qua non but the conditio per quam of all political life.*” 

Ultimately, Arendt is best read as concerned with questions of episte- 
mology, axiology, and human meaning in conversation with intellectual 
and philosophical history. This explains her choice to consider herself a 
political theorist, for the political sciences, as she understands them, “in 
the highest sense are called upon to pursue the quest for meaning and 
to answer the need for true understanding of political data” and hinge 
upon the “concept of beginning and origin” because “political action, 
like all action, is essentially always the beginning of something”.*® And at 
least part of the reason that she prefers judgment and action to abstract 
thought is the danger of nihilism which she finds “inherent in the think- 
ing activity itself’. For “what was meaningful while you were thinking 
dissolves the moment you want to apply it to everyday living”.*? Thus, 
despite Arendt’s regard for the human quest for meaning as that which re- 
examines and “relentlessly dissolves ... all accepted doctrines and rules”, 
she does see that its application in the cases of Nietzsche the anti-Platonist 
and Marx the revised Hegelian demonstrates an imposition of the “neg- 
ative results of thinking” in “the same unthinking routine as before”.°? 
Thus, it is to action, not thought, that Arendt turns—an action informed 
by judgment, aware of tradition, and fully immersed in the current of 
communication with others. 

Arendt is neither a traditionalist, a modern pragmatist, nor an empa- 
thetic moralist or progressive activist, as Benhabib or Butler has framed 
her.°! She is, first and foremost, an individual with sensibilities and 
capacities developed beyond the typical sample but informed by noth- 
ing less than the classical type of philosopher. Her estimation of natality 
comes from Augustine. Her practical application of judgment and per- 
sonal assumption of responsibility, moral and political, are derived from 
Aristotle and from Kant. And her hope to transmit and contribute to 
an enduring legacy of cultural meaning—thereby marking her as atypi- 
cal from the existentialism of Heidegger, Sartre and others—comes from 
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Jaspers. Her atypicality in departure from Heidegger is also a point of 
connectivity she shares with Jaspers. 

If Arendt is a moralist, it is limited for the most part to the extent she 
decries political evil—and this is not in traditional terms. If she is a mod- 
ernist, her modernism is limited by her definition of political action and 
her reliance on history. And if she is a postmodernist, it is only admissible 
in light of the extent that she acknowledges the need for the past to avert 
the dangers of the present, the need for the fully formed self to engage 
more fully with others and the need for human experience to see beyond 
the limited perceptions of its own subjectivity in an ongoing intersubjec- 
tive engagement with history, culture, and politics. The complexities of 
Hannah Arendt’s thought reveal the human need for individual meaning, 
historical understanding, and communal identification through informed 
and voluntary politics. This amounts to an admission that we are, as Aris- 
totle surmised long ago, political animals. 

Arendt identifies the distinction between labour and action as a 
boundary—more specifically, the “boundary at which human beings 
cease being just functionaries”.°? It is the potential to initiate action and 
represent with creativity that Arendt views as the signature of the human 
contribution. Arendt’s contrasting critique of social functionalization is 
made clear in her interview with Joachim Fest: “I’d say that the really 
perverse form of action is functioning”, bereft of “acting together with 
others ... accepting responsibility, thinking about what we are doing”? 
and generating unthinking, irresponsible, “normal”, statistically average 
Eichmanns as a result. And it is this modern emphasis on function which 
Arendt views as the “decisive factor” in the ubiquity of modern evil. 

Through this redefinition of evil, it is not that Arendt rejects certainty 
or denies uncertainty. Rather, she admits that thinking as a habitual prac- 
tice is dangerous in that it is destabilizing. However, as she also writes, 
“I think, nonthinking is even more dangerous”.°* Arendt’s concern 
with critical thinking is apparent in her understanding that the power 
of thought is not to construct systems and solutions or only to disturb 
them. Rather, this is where Arendt’s interpretation of Kant’s capacity for 
critical thinking comes into play: “Thinking is itself an activity, which 
we practice willingly or unwillingly”.5> She follows the observation 
Kant makes in his Perpetual Peace as to the progress perceptible to the 
historian only in retrospect, although her only assertion is an admission 
made, as by Socrates, to ignorance: 
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We don’t know the future, everybody acts into the future, and nobody 
knows what he is doing, because the future is being done. Action is a ‘we’ 
and not an ‘I.’ Only where I am the only one, if I were the only one, 
could I foretell what’s going to happen, from what I am doing. Now this 
makes it look as though what actually happens is entirely contingent, and 
contingency is indeed one of the biggest factors in all history. Nobody 
knows what is going to happen simply because so much depends on an 
enormous amount of variables ... on simple /azard. On the other hand, 
if you look back on history retrospectively, then you can—even though all 
this was contingent—you can tell a story that makes sense.°° 


And yet most people cling to determinist ways of thinking for one 
simple reason: “They are afraid of freedom”.°” 

Arendt’s understanding of thinking as destabilizing and ideologi- 
cal generalization as dangerous is compatible with her assessment of 
the functionalizing tendency of socialized or socializing systems. Both 
extremes point to modern dangers and suggest what is among the most 
important of distinctions in Arendt’s work, though Bernstein considers 
it overly stressed.°* It is a distinction Arendt also identifies in Kant: 
an awareness of the political as distinct from the social.°? If the social 
as Arendt sees it can be said to be an obstacle, it is an obstacle which 
presents only the illusion of power. True courage can stand against the 
show of the superficial. The primary danger of modern society is that 
spaces are denied in which courage can appear. For, given opportunity, 
courage will appear. However, denied the space, courage must use cau- 
tion and pair with pozesis in order to craft a space in which to appear. 
This was the case in the existential twilight of totalitarianism. There were 
no spaces. Courage had to wait.°? 

This prompts a discussion of that other category which Arendt rec- 
ommends, with reference to the public sphere in particular, the political 
virtue par excellence—courage. “Courage is the decision not to display 
one’s fear: “The courageous man is not one whose soul lacks this emo- 
tion (of fear) or who can overcome it once and for all, but one who has 
decided that fear is not what he wants to show’”.°! Courage is that which 
stems the tide of the totalitarian—where it is combined with thought and 
supported through friendship. Courage is that which enables the transfer 
of knowledge attained in private to be relayed to the nexus of power 
through its assertion in public. Courage is the cord of communication in 
the tapestry of tradition that Jaspers and Arendt re-engage with, together. 
Yet courage is not hypocritical, for it retains its identity in its reliability 
over time. 
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In contrast, hypocrisy is changeable. Arendt’s discussion of hypocrisy 
and the distinction she makes between appearance and semblance inform 
her differentiation between sincere, honest speech and shallow, hypo- 
critical superficiality. She writes in The Life of the Mind, “Only self- 
presentation is open to hypocrisy and pretense ... and the only way to tell 
pretense and make-believe from reality and truth is the former’s failure to 
endure and remain consistent”.°* Thus continuity of character over time 
is the test of authenticity. Meaningful, courageous action is that which is 
conducted with the sincerity of integrity and the transparency of publicity. 
“Arendt distinguishes appearance from semblance”, Deutscher writes, “to 
replace both Locke’s way of distinguishing between appearance and the 
‘substance’ that we think of as lying behind it and the Kantian distinction 
of phenomenon and thing in itself”.°? Ideas do not, for Arendt, depict 
the underlying reality so much as inform human efforts to approach and 
engage the self in relation to others in the world. For Arendt, appear- 
ance is authentic when what is intended in mind is actualized in action 
and recognized as such by others. Arendt compares the deception inher- 
ent to hypocrisy to the uncovering of an animal’s defensive camouflage. 
Hypocrisy is the projection of a semblance which cannot be maintained at 
all times—in line with Kant’s notion of publicity, in which that which is 
worthy is that which is shown and that which is dishonorable is that which 
is concealed—or the hiding of a reality that ought not to be entertained 
at all. 

A summative account of Arendt’s theory in her own words can be 
found in The Last Interview and Other Conversations. Speaking of the 
shock she experienced in 1933, Arendt responded to her interviewer 
that “the generally political became a personal fate when one emigrat- 
ed”.°° She also expressed her desire to “look at politics ... with eyes 
unclouded by philosophy” and unburdened by tradition to the extent that 
it is unthought.°° Human dignity for Arendt comes to invoke both per- 
sonal recognition and the confident awareness of being understood. The 
life well-lived is one in appreciation of those who came before and con- 
sideration of those who will come after; the life well-lived is one lived in 
recognition of finitude but in utilization of natality. According to Arendt’s 
decisive definition, the will is “either an organ of free spontaneity that 
interrupts all causal chains of motivation that would bind it” or “noth- 
ing but an illusion” in that, as Bergson once said, “although we are free 
whenever we are willing to get back into ourselves, it seldom happens 
that we are willing” .©’ Freedom is a possibility that is not often realized. 
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She finds it impossible to deal with the willing activity without touching 
on the problem of freedom.°* Existential living on Arendt’s terms is thus 
less an obvious reality than a chosen dedication. 

Thus, Arendt’s recommendations towards an existential political ethic 
can be outlined as follows: 


1. Freedom as activity or action. 


e The activity of freedom is dynamic and political. As such, it 
is also linked to morality; the moral being is an active being, 
and his or her morality consists in active self-mastery and self- 
disclosure through the public exercise of reason through dis- 
course. 


2. Freedom as space. 


e The place of freedom is physical, not just conceptual. Rights of 
belief must be reflected in rights of practice if they are to be 
attested as real. Associated with this is the assertion that rights 
of expression are not effective unless they are recognized as 
valid. 


3. Freedom as thought. 


e In effect, freedom as a private right relates to freedom as a pub- 
lic right. The conceptualization of a right can only occur with a 
protection of the right to privacy; however, the communication 
of a right and the engagement of citizenship as a cooperative 
endeavour can only be entered in to in public. The protection 
and sustenance of both spaces (a space to think and a space to 
speak, act, and engage), must be guaranteed by law in order 
for democracies to function in a manner that can be supported 
and sustained. 


4. Freedom as existential. 


e The presence of freedom is only relevant to political practice to 
the degree that it is applied to the present in terms of public 
spaces of ideation, deliberation, and debate. Although no one 
can remove the existence of freedom as an internal idea by force 
or mandate of public policy, the voice of freedom is useless 
when silent. Without action, there are no effects. Freedom as 
an existential reality demands action even as it depends on it. 
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5. Freedom as human. 


e This last point would seem obvious but merits the mention, 
if only to contrast with the anti-humanism Arendt attributed 
to Heidegger and Sartre and liken with the umanitas she 
witnessed and admired to such great degree in Jaspers. 


The arrival of the unexpected takes many by surprise, but it is that 
which comprises the reality of natality and the facticity of the human 
condition, which cannot be controlled by fate, process, “progress” or 
structure. One cannot know all there is to know; one must, therefore, 
depend on others in the here and now and rely on others both from 
the past (written) and in the present (imagined) and future (unborn). 
Freedom exists where the potential to act also exists. Without this space, 
freedom does not see the light of day. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Arendt in Anticipation 


This assessment concludes by applying Arendt’s atypical existentialism 
to the philosophical history of postmodernity. For the purposes of 
this chapter, postmodernism is defined in the philosophical sense as a 
set of critiques against established teleological or rational concepts.! 
The emphasis in postmodernism is on the freeing and subjectivizing of 
modes of understanding and interacting from any prior understandings 
of nature, history or power viewed as restrictive.2 The hope of postmod- 
ernists is to ground reality in some form of existential attachment to life 
rather than on an internal, external or transcendent authority. However, 
postmodernist understandings of culture encounter a problem in that 
everything is acculturated and cultural forms are viewed as material 
assemblages with little or no legitimate basis for meaningfulness beyond 
the instrumentalizing attribution of use-value. 

Postmodernity claims to abandon grand narratives. Heidegger, Niet- 
zsche, Marx and to a degree Kierkegaard claimed to do likewise. But 
Arendt did not. Rather, she modified this claim to account for the plu- 
rality of human existence, thought, judgment, and action. Arendt rebels 
against the modern fetish for the totality’—the most visceral manifesta- 
tion of which was the totalitarianism of German pan-nationalism—yet she 
seeks to substantiate the plurality of the postmodern on the grounds of 
inter esse. For her, there is no universal humanity which can be embodied 
in the sense of legal enforcement or a categorical imperative. She follows 
Buber in his acknowledgement of the need for dialogical understanding 
to be achieved in the simultaneous experience of one’s own side of the 
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relationship along with that of the other. Buber saw the split between 
instinct and spirit that Sigmund Freud and Max Scheler interpreted to 
be the nature of humanity as in fact the product of the decline of trust 
in communal existence, the divorce between one person and another.* 
The question of what humanity zs is one which he saw as only to be 
encountered in the intentional connection of a human person in relation 
towards others with the entirety of his or her being.® At the broadest 
level, the world is that space in which humans have the opportunity to 
connect and interrelate. 

However, in keeping with the approach to philosophical history I have 
employed, postmodernism is to be recognized in terms of a twofold devel- 
opment of chronology and ideology. If romanticism can be read as a reac- 
tion to the Enlightenment, existentialism is the reaction to the despiritu- 
alization of modernity. The atheistic variant of existentialism popularized 
by Camus attempted to replace the God of Truth with a god of will. In so 
doing, however, it ran the risk of bypassing the immutability and good- 
ness, the certitude and justice of God along with the appeals to Transcen- 
dence and authoritative insight which His existence alone entails. This 
was done in favour of a deity of impetuosity, anger, rebellion, and impul- 
sive passion.° However, the splintering of autonomy produced by this 
diversification of worship entailed an unfettered differentiation of identity 
that could no longer guarantee a safeguard for the sensitivity of human 
emotional susceptibilities or the rationale of human mental proclivities. A 
demystified nature may be observable and therefore amenable to predic- 
tion and assessment, but nature demystified is not personal and is by no 
means as sensitive or moral as postmodern politicians would desire. 

Following Jaspers and Arendt, mass society and its bureaucratized aux- 
iliaries define modernity, while aimless emotion characterizes an erratic 
postmodernism.’ Such a characterization is not meant to constrain Arendt 
anachronistically with a concept she did not herself apply. When Arendt 
condemns as immoral the sociological effects of Hitler’s social Darwinism 
or admires the founding of America’s novus ordo seclorum, it is possible to 
chart a path hitherto unmapped on Arendt’s conceptual canvas: the path 
to postmodernity via an atypical existentialism. The intimation of an out- 
line appears: Those who have lived to see the smog clear from an indus- 
trialized age catch sight on the horizon, not utopia, but the uncertainty 
encountered by Smith’s Titanic. If there are icebergs ahead, we do not 
know, for we cannot see them; we are toiling through a postmodern mist. 
As Veith points out, a distinction is to be made between postmodern in 
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the adjectival sense of a descriptor of the current historical situation (the 
end of that which is modern) and postmodernism as the distinctive ideology 
which may be considered as having arisen since and which is not there- 
fore to be applied to everything within the chronological delineation of 
the period. Thus, in the following section I outline several ways in which 
Arendt can be read as an anti-modernist and therefore postmodern if not 
postmodernist® and several features which mark her as atypical even in 
this regard. 


ARENDT AS POSTMODERN 


When Arendt criticizes the modern misappropriation of technology, when 
she excoriates the consumerism of mass culture, and when she expresses 
her distrust of progress as an output of collectivized taste, she is at odds 
with the postmodern diminution of the human aptitude for rationality 
and thinking, speaking, living, and acting. Arendt is postmodern in that 
she is critical of the inclination to empathy in a privatized and socialized 
politics which featured in the modern revolution witnessed in France. 

However, she is decidedly anti-postmodernist in her understanding and 
advocacy of political action as a morally informed proposition.? In her 
protest against the unthinking rationalism that served as justification for 
the proliferation of evil in the twentieth century in forms both radical 
(totalitarianism) and banal (Eichmann), Arendt is as eager to move away 
from modernity as one could dare to dream. However, insofar as the net 
effect of postmodern subjectivization tends towards an even stronger anti- 
humanism through the undercutting of the frameworks for consistent 
normative assessment, Arendt is not a postmodernist at all. Arendt is a 
postmodern to the extent that she stresses the importance of a contextu- 
alized understanding over an unthinking acceptance of dogma. However, 
she is not so much a sceptic as a critical thinker, committed to the Kantian 
elevation of reason without any delusions as to reason’s limits. Thus, she 
both experiences and escapes the Kantian metaphysical sortie. 

Arendt traces the question of human meaning back before Marx’s cri- 
tique of the insecurity of the common human being in capitalism to Chris- 
tianity’s critique of the insecurity of every human being. “This question 
of meaning is ... older than capitalism because it goes back to an ear- 
lier experience of human insecurity in the world, that is, to Christianity. 
The concept of ideology, indeed the fact of ideological thinking, points 
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to a positive factor, to the question of meaning”.!° And to close her essay 
“Religion and the Intellectuals” Arendt writes, “I must admit I shall be in 
fullest sympathy with a Zeitgeist that would bring the intellectuals to the 
point of no longer considering the tremendous body of past philosophy 
as the ‘errors of the past””.!! She is not against the past as past, nor is she 
against the modern as now.!? Her gaze to the future is not the avoidance 
tactic of a disaffected Zionist or the attempted patricide of her esteemed 
Greco-Roman intellectual forebears. If Arendt is two-faced, it is not with 
the double-mindedness of the hypocrite or the shifting gaze of the liar, 
but with the cognizance of past and future of the two-faced Janus. 

Arendt is a modernist in that she values the human capacity to assign 
value through selection and commitment. She is also a modernist in her 
recognition of the value of boundaries as structures which denote mean- 
ing. There is an aspect of Arendt’s thought which is modernist in her pur- 
suit of connection and valuation of presence. However, Arendt is more 
of a postmodern than otherwise in her view of the need for combin- 
ing and re-combining human presence, forming and re-forming human 
connections, in order to apprehend shared meaning and access shared 
space. There is a recognition of the postmodern emphasis upon absence 
as the space of intermittence, the space without which the range of human 
expression and the creativity of the human impulse for the fulfilment of 
self and sociality would not be possible, as well.!* This attribute marks her 
as distinctively postmodern. Thus, in her engagement with modern cate- 
gories and her dalliance with postmodern susceptibilities, Arendt plumbs 
the depths of modern concerns and points to the aesthetic of the post- 
modern imagination. 

But Arendt was not an anti-foundationalist, in the sense that Heideg- 
ger is often interpreted to be.!* To the contrary, Arendt both respects 
and references the views of philosophers and theologians across the his- 
tory of Western political thought. And Jaspers did the same regarding 
the intellectual traditions of the East and the West. In this sense, Arendt 
is not postmodern. Neither is Arendt premodern. Rather, she considers 
the promise of politics, to use the expression Kohn has made famous, to 
abide in the capacity to begin anew, that immortal recurrence so charac- 
teristic of the Augustinian conception encapsulated in the American con- 
stitution. Arendt may defy categorization as an iconoclastic thinker, yet 
she nevertheless identifies the need for boundaries of meaning and spaces 
of appearance, spaces which are protected even as they are demarcated, 
by consent, by custom, and by law. 
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Thus, Arendt’s thought is a harbinger of postmodernity, insofar as it is 
not human rationality but rather human creativity, not the human power 
to explain but rather to think, not to believe but to judge, that most 
defines her assessment. She is not yet at one in her mind and soul. She 
retains a dialogue with the past, belief in the power of tradition and the 
role of thought, advocacy of the need for a personal space of privacy in 
which to think, in addition to a public space in which to act—which point 
in a more conservative direction. Postmodernism, by contrast, sets up 
differential worlds of meaning without differentiating between them in 
a meaningful way.!> Meaning is determined to be indeterminable; or, at 
best, it is determined by the audience of the moment. Meaning is thus 
seen as a purely human phenomenon, an object of invention, the result 
of—for the existentialists at least—free choices and deliberate actions. 
Where existentialists seek to find meaning in self-definition, postmod- 
ernists see meaning in constant redefinition. The plurality of subjectiv- 
ity adopted in the postmodern consciousness contrasts with the modern 
focus on an achievable schematic of science or history. This is where 
Arendt’s existentialism is atypical; she sees meaning as tied to memory 
and defined by living, acting and writing in a common, tradition-informed 
manner. In a similar manner, there is a tyranny of governance by feelings 
that she seeks to avoid. Thus, Arendt may be esteemed a liberal conser- 
vative even as her record of political activism and her support of various 
student movements shows her to be as passionate a social activist as any 
critic of liberal institutionalism could wish. And Arendt remains critical of 
liberal ideology in her critique of the liberal view of progress; she is too 
earthbound in her practical realism to adopt such an idealistic view. 


ARENDT AS ANTI-POSTMODERNIST 


But Arendt would be among the first to admit that life is best under- 
stood within the framing narrative of an overarching story. Similarly, 
the individual is best to be comprehended within the boundaries 
and embodiment of a surrounding community. The meaning of a 
moment in the past is hardly to be erased without some regard for 
the costs entailed to enduring understanding in memory. Heidegger 
oriented existence in terms of Being-towards-death. Arendt defined 
human significance by virtue of the ongoing arrival of human birth, 
ever recurring and yet ever new. Neither could escape the signif- 
icance of the confines of life as its frame; only the writers and 
readers of history, such as the poet and perhaps the playwright, 
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remain capable of seeing with that breadth of vision that comes close 
to the meaning of the narrative. Meaning is lost when the frame of the 
human life is lost; meaning is found when the original orientation of 
human life is discovered and retained in active, living, responsible and 
relational choice. 

As to her view of power, Arendt is anything but postmodern. Arendt is 
neither a Marxist nor a neo-Marxist. She does not seek to contest or dises- 
tablish power; rather, she seeks to define and substantiate it with reference 
to that which most affects it. Namely, Arendt orients power in relation to 
people by way of the Roman epithet potestas in populo. Truth is not for 
Arendt an act of power, as it is for the postmodernists; truth is an axiom of 
authority. Rather, power infills authority’s frame. Truth, as the vocaliza- 
tion of authority, defines the boundaries of power rather than becoming 
amenable to its confinement through redefinition. We can see Arendt’s 
respect for truth in her excoriation of the political lie and her condem- 
nation of political hypocrisy.!° If Arendt did not respect the truth, she 
would not bemoan the lie. For only those who respect the truth possess 
the character to refrain from what would otherwise present itself as attrac- 
tive on account of its expedience. It is in fact those who do not believe in 
truth who are much more likely to incur the undying guilt of the uncon- 
fessed lie. Only those who deny the reality of moral responsibility attempt 
with temerity this infraction against the human personality. 

Indeed, Arendt can hardly be considered postmodern in the sense of 
the anti-humanism of Sartre.!”7 “The anti-humanism of the postmod- 
ernists cannot sustain any of the so-called ‘human values.’ Freedom, indi- 
viduality, self-worth, dignity—these are social constructions. Empathy, 
kindness, altruism, love—these are masks for oppression”.!® Any such 
appropriation of Kantian sensibility to serve the function of political legit- 
imation is a “cultivated rationalism” which Veith would assuredly identify 
as demonstrating an ideological tendency. 

In this sense, then, Arendt is critical of postmodernity and the polit- 
ical predicament in which it leaves us. A drifting emotionalism is hardly 
to be preferred to a predetermined fixity. And self-contained systems of 
meaning, where they are attained by individuals in singles or in sets, are 
in the end as alienating as the self-enclosed existence of the adventurous 
individual engaged in the authenticating mission of choice. The lonely 
existentialism of the French tragedy and the socialized segregation of the 
German grouping of race or nation are alike inclined to alienation and 
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destruction. The abandonment of universal meaning may suggest libera- 
tion, but it breeds confusion rather than highlighting the localism of cul- 
tural identity and linguistic expression which the boundaries of law and 
the setting of definitions in discourse support. 

Nor is Arendt postmodern in embracing the unity of Jasperian com- 
munication or her valuation of human community. She may be a Kan- 
tian in some respects, but any cosmopolitanism that her itinerary would 
suggest does not prevent her from politically recommending the stability 
and assurance of local affiliation by way of families, towns, churches.!? 
It is community membership that gives both a sense of permanence and 
belonging but also, in an even more important sense in terms of Arendt’s 
existential political understanding, the identity of a membership through 
which to exercise rights and express freedoms. Boundaries, for her, des- 
ignate a return to the centering point of being and a recognition of the 
legal demarcations of rights and freedoms; without them, there is little 
reference point for unity of the self in relation to self, nor is there last- 
ing meeting place for the self in relation to others.*? Where there are no 
boundaries, the self is without a center, lost like a word without a sentence 
or an image without a story. 

Perhaps this is all to say that Arendt is not so much a multiculturalist 
as a historical particularist. By this token, in the final analysis Arendt is 
by no means to be considered a reliable modernist or postmodernist. Her 
distrust of the self, in line with that espoused by Descartes’ cogito ergo 
sum in the seventeenth century, yet in protest of the modern rebellion 
from tradition, opposed to simple binaries like Heidegger and Nietzsche, 
and yet defending the maintenance of boundaries as appropriate demarca- 
tions of compatibility, identity, and preservation of cultura, mark Arendt 
as both a modernist and a postmodern. We are left with the observation 
made by Kohn and those close enough to Arendt to realize the following: 
Arendt is a thinker who defies all categorizations”!—including signifiers 
of race, class, gender and profession, with the exception of her pride in 
her United States citizenship. She defies all attempts to limit her humanity 
by way of the stigma of social grouping or ideological assignation. She is, 
of all things, not a reluctant modernist, but an atypical existentialist who 
sets her course not by the stars but by the seasoned tides and an ancient 
sun.?? 

Nonetheless, there are ways in which Arendt may be considered to be 
postmodern, if not postmodernist.?* Her distrust of universalizing and 
totalizing claims is complementary to postmodern fragmentation. Her 
emphasis on multiplicity by way of plurality and on issues of identity, 
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culture, and the realm of the everyday in lieu of only macro concerns of 
the economy or the state can be considered postmodern. Her critique of 
consumerism and rejection of simple binaries call to mind Nietzsche and 
the French poststructuralists. But, with that said, Arendt’s individualism 
retains a communal and councilesque tinge?*—much more so than that 
to which a radical Sartre or a rebellious Camus would venture to com- 
mit. Arendt remains much more traditional and respectful of authority 
than the existentialism of almost any other figure, whether German or 
French. According to Scott and Stark, Arendt is both a modernist and an 
anti-modernist, “positioning herself both inside and outside the tradition 
of Western thought in order to engage it in radical critique. Because of 
her chosen ... vantage point ... characteristic of both Heidegger’s and 
Jaspers’s methodology, her early ideas instantly provoked admiration and 
dismay”.?° She is one who situates herself both within and without his- 
tory, as a contributor to its crafting and an interpreter of its past. 

Thus, in this chapter I have felt free to “move up and down the rungs” 
of Arendt’s experience as the storyteller moves up and down the rungs of 
Benjamin’s ladder.*° Such freedom of method can be considered justi- 
fied, given that Arendt’s method is similarly free, as Deutscher describes 
it: “historical, fictional, poetic and analytical. As Arendt presents them, 
metaphysical doctrines encode modes of experience, elevated to the sta- 
tus of universal necessities”.*” Although Arendt is to be categorized more 
as a philosopher than as a theologian,”® in her presentation at a sympo- 
sium on “Religion and the Intellectuals” published in Partisan Review 
(1950), she noted that she never “explicitly rejected ... traditional reli- 
gious beliefs” or, for that matter, accepted them, in a manner follow- 
ing Heidegger, Spinoza, and Descartes. Arendt’s desire to understand 
the past was large enough to maintain an interest in the many threads 
of tradition’s tapestry. Her philosophical interest was not exclusive to her 
Jewish identity or her Christian education. 

The selection of a methodological means of engaging with Arendt’s 
thought is an enterprise that is further complicated, given that it depends 
on thinking, and “thinking always deals with absences and removes itself 
from what is present and close at hand... Essences cannot be localized.... 
Thinking always ‘generalizes,’ squeezes out of many particulars—which, 
thanks to the desensing process, it can pack together for swift manip- 
ulation ... Generalization is inherent in every thought”.?? How are we 
to retain Arendt’s respect for nuance and her awareness of the complex- 
ity of every attempt to explicate a thought-train? Are we to infer that 
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Arendt’s thought was so inspired by her ongoing friendship and intel- 
lectual exchange with Jaspers that it is derivative on that score? Or are 
we to state, as Jaspers did with such modesty, that “because their ideas 
are so close, it is Arendt’s own thoughts that really shine through her 
commentary on him”??? 

And how are we to reconcile Arendt’s unfinished work on judgment 
with the resolution of other aspects of her theory? In political terms, all 
that the present endeavour can hope to achieve is that which Arendt notes 
as demanded of the statesperson as actor: Recognize what is human as 
human to reflect and engage in interrelation as such. In one sense, her 
work remains unresolved and we will never know the extent to which 
she intended to develop it. However, in another, we do know what she 
intended to convey. We know through those with whom she held a philo- 
sophical friendship. We know through Aristotle, Kant, and Jaspers. She 
was informed by all three, but it was Jaspers and his humanitas which 
set apart her relationship of communication, transparency, and trust with 
him, and marked it in her memory with letters of living gold. It is Jaspers 
to whom Arendt owed her inspiration, as to a father and a friend. And 
it was his judgment, a judgment which humanized, and his philosophy 
that was lived and breathed, not only thought and taught, which inspired 
and informed her thinking. In the end, Arendt considered Jaspers to be a 
human being alive in what she would elsewhere call the “sheer facticity” 
of lived experience, “living his philosophizing”*! and thereby exemplify- 
ing how the philosophical way of life was meant to be. 

Arendt leaves us with a vision of human life in dialogue with the voices 
of individuals in all of their multiplicity and authenticity, unfettered by 
the logic of a preconceived categorization of history, functionalization 
of society, or compartmentalization of reality. Human existence is not to 
be dictated by the past nor set up according to a predicted future fully 
apparent to human contemporaneity, but rather the reality of human exis- 
tence, the opportunity to contribute in an ongoing exchange of personal 
opinion and individual action contributive to a future in which the scenes 
of appearance make such exchanges possible, is one that will continue to 
be discovered, re-imagined and realized in generations to come. Arendt 
did not want to be considered among the Denker von Gewerbe (profes- 
sional thinkers) like Kant.*? Nor did she take to heart his pre-critical 
observation that “it was [his] fate to fall in love with metaphysics” or his 
prophecy that thinkers will return to metaphysics “as one returns to one’s 
mistress after a quarrel”.** The only hope Arendt saw for a splintered 
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modernity lies, with natality, in the space of the unwritten and “in the 
sequence of generations [that] guarantees a history which can never end 


because it is the history of beings whose essence is beginning”.*4 


A BEGINNING TO NEw BEGINNINGS 


Thus, it is true that Arendt criticizes the modern project for its rational- 
ism, its progressivism, and its anti-traditionalism. But it is also true that 
she questions the validity of any tradition which serves to obstruct an 
open view of the past or prevent an active and individuated involvement 
with the present. There is timeless value in cultura as anticipated by the 
Greeks and Romans,’° in the tales of Herodotus, the poetic immortality 
and impartiality of Homer, the Mnémosyne of Aristotle, and the histori- 
ographical reverence of Thucydides. The power of tradition lies in the 
connection which it enables between the peoples of the past—the best of 
their knowledge and creativity—and the understanding of the people of 
today, an understanding which expresses itself in the awareness of shared 
culture and the power of political unity in the form of a voluntary and 
actively participative consent. It is this concern which becomes particu- 
larly pronounced in contrast to the ideological nature of modernity and 
its conflict with authentic political understanding.*° 

Modernity must then be understood in relation to the past. The claim 
I make in this volume is that it is not in the primacy of the present®” 
(the focus of the unthinking hedonist or the privatized capitalist) or the 
primacy of the future*® (in which Marxism, Hegelianism, and indeed 
totalitarianism locate their idealized realization), but rather in the pri- 
macy of the past,*? a past unfettered by those elements of the tradition 
that have been misapplied and misinterpreted by many in the gamut of 
“professional thinkers” from which Arendt disassociates herself,*° that an 
approach to essay the question of Being could begin. That is, it is not 
modernity which Arendt critiques as a time period or even as a political 
reality*! that is the issue, so much as modernity in relation to tradition. 
The value, meaning, and purpose of tradition are forgotten by modernity. 
The dangers of modernity—the temptation to modern despair, the sus- 
ceptibility to the futility of the modern entertainment industry, the ease 
with which the bulk of the population pursues the immediacy of private 
desire and rejects the elevated aims of a greater good held in common, 
a good that is to be taught and shared and pursued through the reitera- 
tive meeting places of communal opinion and consent (schools, churches, 
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and town meetinghouses, according to the American tradition Arendt 
admired)—these modern dangers are a divergence from the precedent 
set by the past even as they are forgetfulness of the auctoritas inherent 
in the act of political founding. But that which is most meaningful in the 
world is not rendered less valuable when it is forgotten; it is rendered 
more so. Beauty may lie “in the eye of the beholder” to the degree that 
taste is subject to the subjectivity of personal experience and desire.** The 
tragedy of modernity is not that beauty has ceased to be but that beauty 
has ceased to be recognized for what it is. For beauty is most easily lost, 
not through a compulsive hedonism which esteems it too necessary but 
through the inability of the observer to recognize that which is beautiful 
for what it is. 

But perhaps the strongest, certainly among the most recurrent, of 
Arendt’s criticisms of modernity relates not to that which is forgotten 
but to that which is anticipated. I refer to namely the modern view 
of Progress,** a belief which comprises the essence of the constrain- 
ing narratives of scientific positivism, the Marxist hubris of historic- 
consciousness, and the bifurcated obsession with the Enlightenment’s 
goddess of humanistic optimism, a goddess which could not deliver the 
allusions of liberty with which she tempted the starving illiterates and the 
enthused visionaries of the French Revolution.** It is the modern view 
of progress, as an attempt to abandon all that tradition has to offer in 
an identification of the evils which its misinterpretation or misapplication 
produce,*> which brings us to the current predicament. The predicament 
is such that confusion overrides order, efficiency replaces purpose, and 
use-value attempts to take precedence over meaning. The net effect is 
the “scepticism of an empty ego”, to quote Jaspers’s phrase.*° The focus 
has shifted towards society as a numerical figure counted in groups, a 
constructed concept of social theory, rather than relying on individual 
thinkers, feelers, and morally responsible doers, and rather than looking to 
communities of such individuals organized according to affiliations of cus- 
tom, culture, or community obligation. Where the reality of the human 
will is denied, so too is the responsibility of the citizen and the duty of the 
community member. To the degree that human identity is recognized for 
what it knows itself to be in individual terms—that is, as a complex amal- 
gam of thoughts, feelings and desires situated according to the specificity 
of time and place and directed according to the perceived goals of a local- 
ized understanding of the common good—to this degree will the socia- 
bility inherent to humans avoid the amorphous societal lumping which 
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Arendt critiques as the modern ubiquity of the masses. For it is this cate- 
gory of totalitarian control which recurs in the manipulative hands of the 
modern media. 

Modern culture is consumed by the propinquity of desire, a desire for 
private gratification and personal and corporate luxury. This is not, as has 
been hitherto proposed by Marxist revisionists,*” a matter of a faulty eco- 
nomics. Rather, as Arendt’s penetrating assessment reveals, the situation 
in which we find ourselves is the reproduction of a selfish social con- 
sciousness. That is, the purposes of the past and the power of the present 
in relation to responsibility for the future have alike been forgotten. There 
is insufficient common good, insufficient telos, in the terminology of Aris- 
totle, towards which individuals can interrelate and for which they can 
assemble. The banality of evil is such because it has become accepted as 
a matter of course, established by social precedent and beyond the inter- 
ference of moral remonstrance. The messages of the media have become, 
in this regard, as affective and anti-human as the propaganda of the total- 
itarian regime.*® The immediacy of physical desire and the rationale of 
empirical logic have replaced the stability of communal benefit and the 
truth-seeking of candid philosophical and theological enquiry.*? But such 
a society, like its totalitarian counterpart, can hardly stand the test of time. 
As with any culture that denies the validity of the tenets of the tradition 
on which it is itself based, it cannot last beyond the Will to Power, to 
use Nietzsche’s phrase,°° a disparate assortment of allegedly strong self- 
centred ambitions. Material objects threaten the validity of the human 
subject. Unless and until humans are recognized as such, politics cannot 
satisfy—politics cannot even take place. 

Arendt observed that modernity signifies a compromise of human 
capacity, the human capacity both to enjoy and contribute to freedom 
and to enjoy and contribute to culture. The creativity and spontaneity 
characteristic of humanity—that which, in effect, distinguishes the slave of 
instinct (animals) or necessity (servants) from the opportunities for mean- 
ingful action and interaction, demonstrable or dialogic—are not features 
characteristic of the natural, nonhuman order of the universe. Rather, 
for Arendt, freedom defines humans, and humans are responsible for 
the enacting, treasuring, and transmitting of this freedom. In contrast, 
modernity exhibits a tendency towards violence; the structures of moder- 
nity engender loneliness on a mass scale in the form of atomization; and 
the artificially enforced zones at which modern humans meet are not des- 
ignated public spaces in which human persons can freely exchange doxa 
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(that is, share their opinions). Rather, the construction of zones of pro- 
duction tends more towards the goals, hidden or professed, of the institu- 
tions which oversee them than of the higher goods that the people long 
for or their better interests merit. 

As uncovered, modernity is characterized by the eradication of indi- 
vidual actors in the stereotype of mass man, a concept as dehumanizing 
as it is detached from the actuality of the inter-actors and their actions in 
the world of appearances. “Progress became the project of Mankind ... a 
personified force that we find somewhat later in Adam Smith’s ‘invisible 
hand,’ in Kant’s ‘ruse of nature,’ Hegel’s ‘cunning Reason,’ and Marx’s 
‘dialectical materialism’”.°! When the notion of Progress infiltrated his- 
tory, the violence of such an instrumental view of those now living mani- 
fested in “the simple fact that no action ever attains its intended goal”.? 
History became arbitrary and therefore meaningless. Instead of mean- 
ing, history has been transformed into a means of violence in the name 
of a realizable future, as ideological as it is idealized. In historic terms, 
the French Revolution encouraged philosophers to convert the notion of 
Progress in terms of scientific advancement to a natural product of his- 
tory. In this context, “it was only natural that their attention should be 
directed toward the Will as ... the organ of the Future”.>? Thus, subjec- 
tivity took on an even more arbitrary embodiment. The concepts them- 
selves were assigned a life of their own, of “higher realism”, as Schelling 
put it. Kant’s moumenon materialized as Hegel’s historical explicandum 
transcendentalized. 

These, when viewed alongside Schelling’s assessment of mythical and 
religious meaning in a “curious disembodied ghostly dance whose steps 
and rhythms are neither regulated nor limited by any idea of reason” or 
even of Will, are rendered groundless in eternity, independent of time. 
Thus, German idealism felt that “man is being willed by the Will-to-will 
without even experiencing the essence of such willing’”.°+ In existential 
terms, those who consider their own wills to be the ultimate locus of 
a subjectivized but nonetheless authentic meaning—Camus, Hemingway, 
Sartre, and the rest—fall prey to the ultimate deception, in that it becomes 
increasingly likely that it is not they who will, but Another who wills them 
so to will, even as Descartes feared.>° 

Postmodernism becomes typified by a subjectivity exercised through 
increasingly arbitrary forms towards increasingly arbitrary ends. The dan- 
ger of these ends is that they are, firstly, groundless; secondly, they 
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are pointless; and thirdly, they are endless. Although modern philoso- 
phers among the recent tradition of Western philosophical thought have 
attempted to reorient human meaning in terms of these three categories— 
a coming-to terms with the ground of Being (Heidegger), an assessment 
of the purpose of history (Hegel), and a position on the end of history 
(Marx), as idealized and unattainable as these may be by way of unassisted 
human consciousness or undirected human action—even Arendt finds it 
difficult to adopt a comprehensive statement as to human meaning or 
direction beyond the original call to new beginnings espoused by Augus- 
tine and Christianity, as among the most highly educated Romans came 
to recognize.°° 

Thus, what many have missed in their assessments of Arendt is her 
observation as to the epistemic crisis of our age, which she shared with 
Jaspers, Strauss, Voegelin and even, in more recent times, Habermas.°” 
Her assessment of the loss of tradition in our age invokes “the assump- 
tion that the thread of tradition is broken and that we shall not be able to 
renew it.... What has been lost is the continuity of the past as it seemed 
to be handed down from generation to generation... [and] its certainty of 
evaluation”.°> Doubt of traditional signifiers—religious and cultural—has 
led to doubt in thought, doubt in language, and even a doubt in human 
existence as it has come to be understood and practised. What this entails 
is a corresponding doubt of the system, a doubt which was first directed 
against religion. Ideologies of history and, most recently, of science, offer 
little shelter from the ascending crest of this loming wave. What I mean 
to say is that there are a few features of modernity to be inferred from 
Arendt, not to mention Jaspers: (1) Doubt replaces trust, (2) Progress 
replaces tradition, and (3) Suspicion replaces confidence found in faith, 
culminating in the (4) Despair as it finds no substitute for meaning. 
With the concept of Progress there came about what Arendt describes as 
“an important shift in the understanding of Time, the emergence of the 
Future to the rank formerly occupied by the Present or the Past”, com- 
bined with a misplaced credulity as to that which is advanced by science 
as amenable to factual demonstration.5? The modern faiths are Science 
and Time—neither can be tested, neither can be proven. 

A closing observation will be made that, given the profligacy of views 
in the secondary literature surrounding her work, it is tempting to say 
that Arendt’s thought remains almost as impenetrable as it is penetrat- 
ing. However, some conclusions can be drawn with certainty. For one 
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thing, Arendt was influenced by the philosophical tradition which pre- 
ceded her. This is particularly the case with regard to her mentors, as this 
book endeavours to show. Secondly, there have been numerous decon- 
textualized and highly opinionated interpretive applications of Arendt’s 
thought. This fact is one that can be considered troubling given Arendt’s 
emphasis on Homeric impartiality, on the dangers of unthinking rational- 
ism, on the ideological tendencies of the last century. Arendt’s critique 
of modernity, then, has been hidden beneath an ideological glaze. To say 
that we can uncover the “real” Arendt is to be vulnerable to the charge 
which postmodernity hurls with such vehemence: the claim that truth is 
unknowable and all are therefore liars. 

As shown, Arendt’s critique of modern society can be established in 
correspondence with Jaspers’s views on the subject. Arendt traces an obvi- 
ous connection between the legitimization of the Roman founding act 
with the ongoing applicability of its constitutional documents and repub- 
lican institutions; the implication is that such structures are of informative 
value to ongoing political endeavours. The claim is made that Arendt’s 
valuation of history is discernible as: firstly, narrative (a means of epis- 
temic engagement); secondly, constitution-making (a mode of historic 
and political founding); thirdly, education (an enabler of cultural transfer- 
ence); and finally, democratic engagement as recourse to the renewal of 
otherwise aging political formulations. As Jaspers espouses so ably: “The 
neutrality of free self-preservation can last only as long as both the indi- 
vidual and the community have the power of self-restraint. A free, neutral 
people trusts in constant self-education”.°? The problems of modernity— 
in particular the development of mass culture and the rise of the social 
precipitated by the disengagement of the individual from politics, and ulti- 
mately preventing a re-engagement in the public sphere—have profound 
political effects, to say nothing of their psychological implications.°! 

The worldlessness of modernity is not only a by-product of the Age of 
Technology identified by Jaspers but a phenomenon correlative to the 
social ubiquity of the masses. Alongside this rise of mass culture and 
modern society, the blurring of the public and private presents a struc- 
tural interference to the political participation of the individual. In noting 
these developments, Arendt’s thought relates to that of Jaspers, and both 
go beyond the Straussian recommendation of a return to an Aristotelian 
political framework of aristocratic inequality. In this book evidence has 
been presented for a strong intellectual connection between Jaspers and 
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Arendt. Arendt’s critique of modern society has been suggested as cor- 
relating to her advocacy of participatory democracy and her respect for a 
republican root. The vision which Arendt promotes is one informed by 
the work of Jaspers, although I have outlined several differences.©” This 
is in contrast to Arendt’s intellectual divergence, to a large extent, from 
Heideggerian thought as explored in Chapter 5.°° For her part, Arendt 
advocated the participation of each and every able and willing adult in 
the public realm; for his, Jaspers urged a re-engagement, similarly made 
on the part of the individual, with the initial questions of philosophical 
consciousness in order to attain a more comprehensive awareness of the 
world humans have lived in and continue to. 

In essence, the most pronounced disparagement which Arendt posits in 
her critique of modern society pertains to its pronounced anti-human ten- 
dencies. Such a critique is to be noted not only in terms of worldly tem- 
porality within the scope of the average life unit but extending outward 
into the ever-receding margins of human culture and inter-generational 
transfer. Media of communication, which range from the doxa of the 
polis to the dogma of scholars—all of these are affected by the socialized 
tendencies of modernity. Conformity takes the place of freedom in the 
political sphere, an attack on the thoughtful and individuated engagement 
which distinguishes education as an essential feature of civic vitality. 

Arendt’s stance is not to be reduced to the simple binary of pro- or 
anti-modern or even to the differentiation between the philosopher, the 
theologian, the political theorist or the historian. She is all and none 
of these, and to that extent she is not an existentialist. To complicate 
matters, we can claim that if Arendt defines modern existentialism as “the 
rebellion of the philosopher against philosophy”,°* Arendt is an inverted 
existentialist—for she prefers to rebel against the philosopher.°> What 
remains certain is that Arendt sees the philosophical distrust of modernity 
as a response to disillusionment with the various philosophical attempts 
at history, particularly those of Hegel and Marx. A definition of the 
mindset of an evolving postmodernity can thus be identified as (1) disil- 
lusionment with the past, (2) distrust of the present, and (3) despair for 
the future, an evolution of thought in which the rational endeavour has 
taken on decidedly emotional overtones. If the recognition of the human 
individual is incomplete without the recognition of his or her contextual 
placement related to the apprehension of a narrative of broader meaning, 
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it is not too much to claim that the comprehension of the purpose of 
politics cannot be achieved without a recourse to the traditions of the 
history from which it has been born and the aims towards which it has 
been designed to be directed. 

As the binary of faith and doubt Jaspers upholds would suggest, hope 
is to be associated with human freedom. And freedom, for its part, 
requires the spaces which only constitutional arrangements can sustain. A 
caveat is to be proposed in that Arendt would no doubt diffuse this binary 
(as she would all binaries) in favour of a more pluralistic diversity. Where 
Arendt harmonizes in an unmitigated sense with Jaspers is his assessment 
of the apprehension of freedom as dependent upon the philosophic 
activities of individuals. This parallels Arendt, for whom judgment is the 
most political and most human consideration.°° It is for this reason that 
Arendt adopts such an aggressive stance against modern society: Society 
pressures for conformity, whereas human plurality demands multiplicity. 
The secular division of the public and the private, that is, of the religious 
from the public platform it historically enjoyed and instigated, is perhaps 
the most glaring example of a shift in emphasis from the wisdom of 
experience to the thoughtlessness of youth—a shift mirrored in that from 
the adult to the child in education. Essentially, in compelling the adult 
to restrict the exercise of the most human faculty of all—the faculty 
of judgment (Arendt) or of philosophic inquiry (Jaspers) which resides 
within the human spirit—to the operation of an ever-diminished private 
sphere, a secularized modernity attempts to treat its adult members as 
children. For it is only children that can be expected to submit to external 
education, only children that can be denied a voice in the adult sphere 
of politics. “It is the peculiarity of modern society ... that it regards 

.. the earthly life ... as the highest good”,®” an elevation not only of 
the material above the spiritual and the temporal above the eternal, but 
of direct political relevance: the society sets itself up to rule over the 
individual. In mass society it is not the individual who decides but rather 
fate by way of social maintenance that drives. Modernity pressures the 
individual to keep the private private, to perform under the all-seeing 
eye of society to a more prescriptive cadence. There remains little hope 
for authentic thought or action where there is little privacy remaining 
for communication of the self with self and still less ground for genuine 
public communication of the self with others. 

Thus, in her engagement with modern categories and her dalliance 
with postmodern susceptibilities, Arendt plumbs the depths of modern 
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concerns and points to the aesthetic of the postmodern imagination. It is 
a combination of existential aims and moral outrage that informs Arendt’s 
outlook—not the exclusion of one from the other. This can serve to indi- 
cate that further discussion along these lines would be highly appropriate. 


NOTES 


. The Oxford English Dictionary (Simpson and Weiner 1989) dates the 


first occurrence of the word postmodernism to 1949 in a book on 
architecture. However, the first citation of the term in the sense of a 
broader description of culture is found in Toynbee’s work, including An 
Historian’s Approach to Religion in 1956. Sir Arnold Toynbee described 
“postmodernism” as occurring as societies become susceptible to disinte- 
gration as a by-product of an internal “schism of the soul” in which they 
commit a sort of cultural suicide, exacerbated by increasing anxiety and 
irrationalism (Toynbee 1948, 5:399, 404-40). 


. Leading scholar of postmodernism Hassan also considers postmodernism 


to be an intensification of tendencies already present in modernism. See: 
Connor (1989), 111-4. 


. As does Rorty (1979), who contests the epistemological claim for adher- 


ence to any one theory. It is to be concluded that the theory he has in 
mind to oppose here is that of the empiricists. 


. Buber (1985), xx. 
. For more on this issue, see: Dew (2016), 133; Dew (2018). 
. Any reader of Camus will see that, in a literal sense, the rebellion charted 


by Camus in his Rebel (1962) and Myth of Sisyphus ([1942] 1955) was in 
candid rebellion against God. 


. Although Heller, for one, highlights shame as primary to understand- 


ing the postmodern relevance of emotion: Heller (1982). Callinicos and 
Heller and Fehér find the relativism, cynicism, anti-humanism and anti- 
truth of postmodernism similarly disturbing: Callinicos (1989); Heller and 
Fehér (1988). 


. Veith (1994), 42. 

. Benhabib (1990). 

. Arendt (1954), 41-2. 

. Arendt (2005), 231. 

. Such a proposition would stand in direct opposition to her assessment 


of the timeless nunc stans, the “small non-time space in the very heart 
of time,” a “gap ... coeval with the existence of man on earth. ... the 
region of the spirit ... the path paved by thinking” (Arendt 1978b, 210). 
This is what Arendt describes as the “time gap” identified by Kafka, “an 
immovable present, a nunc stans ... the old dream Western metaphysics 
has dreamt from Parmenides to Hegel, of a timeless region, an eternal 
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presence in complete quiet, lying beyond human clocks and calendars 
altogether, the region ... of thought” (ibid., 207). She also relates it to a 
passage in Heidegger’s Nietzsche ([1961] 1991), where he refers to “the 
authentic content of the doctrine of Eternal Recurrence” as “the Eternity 
is in the Now ... the clash of Past and Future” (ibid., 204). In her next 
volume in the series, Arendt defines the nunc stans as the site of local- 
ization for the thinking ego although it is associated, for Hegel, not with 
temporality but with eternity, the “nunc aeternitatis” (Arendt 1978c, 36, 
44). “But only if we accept the medieval interpretation of that time expe- 
rience as an intimation of divine eternity are we forced to conclude that 
not just spatiality but also temporality is provisionally suspended in mental 
activities.... The activity of the mind always creates for itself un present qui 
dure, a ‘gap between past and future’” (ibid., 12). 

13. Absence is designated as the definitive feature to the postmodern space of 
intermittence here based on Arendt’s observations as to the crises pro- 
duced in the disjunct between modern education, society and culture 
and that of generations past, in both her essays (1968a) and her piece 
on “Society and Culture” (1960), not to mention her Life of the Mind 
(1978b, 1978c). The insistence and communication of logical continu- 
ity over time—as, for example, the principle of causality—are necessary in 
order for humanity to understand itself in relation to history: “With the 
elimination of cause and effect, there is no longer any sense in the recti- 
linear structure of Time whose past is always understood as the cause of 
the present, whose present is the tense of intention and preparation of our 
projects for the future, and whose future is the outcome of both” (Arendt 
1978c, 171). “That we can shape the everlasting stream of sheer change 
into a time continuum we owe not to time itself but to the continuity of 
our business and our activities in the world, in which we continue what we 
started yesterday and hope to finish tomorrow. In other words, the time 
continuum depends on the continuity of our everyday life, and the busi- 
ness of everyday life ... is always spatially determined and conditioned” 
(Arendt 1978b, 205). Given Arendt’s assessment of the human condition 
in postmodern times, absence becomes the substitute for the presence of 
logical continuity hitherto. 

14. As by, for example: Simmons (2006), 161. This attribution is even 
extended to Jaspers: Ibid., 159; Rockmore (2003), 290ff. McGrath, how- 
ever, makes the distinction that “Heidegger’s methodological atheism” 
was “not intended as a substantive atheistic philosophy” (McGrath 2011, 
167). It is ironic that Karl Lowith “criticizes Heidegger for remaining too 
Christian to understand the ontological orientation of the Greeks” (ibid., 
173). See: Léwith (1995), 38-9. 
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. Excellent points of reference on the topic include David Harvey’s descrip- 

tion of postmodernism in terms of “total acceptance of the ephemerality, 

fragmentation, discontinuity, and the chaotic” (Harvey 1989, 44). Others 

would include: Levin (1988); Connor (1989), 217-8; Oden (1992), 79; 

Lundin (1993). 

The word hypocrisy translates, quite literally, into “playing a part”—a form 

of appearing as semblance quite opposed to Arendt’s conception of act- 

ing with integrity over time—what Deutscher calls “the production of an 

image that one cannot sustain in public” (Deutscher 2007, 11). 

As identified by Fox, who likens Sartre to the French poststructuralists in 

their shared “rejection of the bourgeois humanist subject, characterized 

by what Sartre calls ‘the spirit of seriousness’ (/’ésprit de sérieux)” (Fox 

2003, 42). This, despite the fact that it could also be acknowledged that 

Sartre argued in his early work for existentialism as a form of humanism. 

Veith (1994), 79. 

Which, for the record, Kant (1996) accepts along with nations in his 

“Toward Perpetual Peace”. 

Arendt writes of the hedges of protection granted by the boundaries of 

the law on numerous occasions: “Politics deals with men ... its laws are 

the positively established fences which hedge in, protect, and limit the 

space in which freedom is not a concept, but a living, political reality” 

(Arendt 1968b, 81-2). See also: Arendt (2007), 714-8. 

. Arendt and Kohn (2005), xxi. 

. I assign this label only with the greatest hesitation, given the typical appor- 

tioning of existentialism to modernity. 

The distinction between the two can be likened to that between chronol- 

ogy and content (theme). 

Arendt defines the council system as “an entirely new form of government, 

with a new public space for freedom which was constituted and organized 

during the course of the revolution itself” (Arendt 1973, 241). As further 

outlined in her commendation of “spontaneous organization” in: Ibid., 

253; Arendt (1972), 231-3. 

. Arendt (1996), xvii. 

. Benjamin (1973), 102. 

. Deutscher (2007), 39. 

. For further discussion as to Arendt’s own religious beliefs, see: Canovan 
(1992), 9, 106-7, 180-1; Isaac (1992), 76-8; Barnouw (1988), 30-134. 

. Arendt (1978b), 199. 

. Arendt (1996), 209. 

. Young-Bruehl (1982), 64. 

. Arendt (1978b), 3. 

. Ibid., 9-10, citing the last section of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(1963); see also Sects. 59 and 60 of his Prolegomena to Any Future Meta- 
physics (1950). 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
Al. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
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Arendt (1953), 390. 

Arendt (1968a), 212-4. 

In contrast to this, Arendt upholds action as not only socially efficacious 
but politically beneficial to the degree to which it is premised upon con- 
sent. 

Arendt (1978b), 214. 

Arendt (1978c), 160. 

Ibid., 202, 212. 

Arendt (1978b), 3, 5, 53; Arendt (1978c), 33, 195, 198. 

Arendt’s admiration of the concept of revolution, particularly the Ameri- 
can, which she notes as distinctly modern, is evidence enough of this. 

It is to be noted that of course Arendt followed Kant in considering well- 
judged taste to be best applied when arrived at through communication 
with others by way of the sensus communis (community sense) (Arendt 
1982, 67-75). Arendt also acknowledged Kant’s distinction between taste 
as the discerner of beauty and reason as the locus of decision-making 
(ibid., 10). Arendt (1968a) makes additional observations on taste in the 
final portion of her essay “The Crisis in Culture”, reiterating, following 
Cicero, “that for the true humanist neither the verities of the scientist nor 
the truth of the philosopher nor the beauty of the artist can be absolutes” 
(Arendt 1968a, 225). 

The term is capitalized here in the manner Arendt employs (Arendt 1978c, 
19, 22, 49-50, 152-5, 198). 

The modern tendencies to adopt one or the other of the binary 
approaches to politics—Liberalism or Conservatism—falls under this 
schema as well. Arendt calls these “ideologies of Progress or Doom” 
(Arendt 1956, 415-6; 1967, xxix, 144; 1968a, 101; 2007, 724). 

This, of course, as with all perversions, can only occur in a populace too 
busy, lazy or selfish to engage with the tradition directly or hold leaders 
(elected, delegated or otherwise) responsible. The less a leader demon- 
strates the will to remain constant to the tenets which constitute the moral 
and legal tradition of the people which he or she represents, the more it 
falls to the people to hold the leader responsible to do so. 

Jaspers (1967). 

Including Sheila Fitzpatrick, Jerry Hough, and J. Arch Getty, along with 
members of the Frankfurt school such as Franz Neumann. See Court 
(2009), 49. 

Arendt (1967), 43, 165, 307, 341-57. 

Arendt retains her recommendation for the individual’s pursuit of intrin- 
sic meaning and embrace of arrangements—spontaneous and collective— 
towards the realization of that which is for the greater political good. For 
her, it is more the act of human engagement with tradition and with life 
as a process of uncovering, of learning and relating with the end purpose 
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of beneficial action and meaningful cultural contribution in mind than the 
exaltation of the philosophic endeavour as such. 

Although, and as Arendt is well aware, the contemporary understanding of 
the term is mediated by the alterations which his sister took the liberty to 
make to sorting his original manuscripts (Arendt 1978c, 160; Nietzsche, 
Kaufmann, and Hollingdale 1967, xi-xii). 

Arendt (1978c), 153. 

Ibid., 154. 

Ibid., 155. 

Ibid., 157. 

Arendt (1968a), 29. 

The most famous of these would of course be the Apostle Paul of episto- 
lary reputation. 

Habermas (1975). For an assessment of the applicability of Habermas’s 
observations to post-secularity, see: Dew (2019). 

Arendt (1978b), 212. 

Ibid., 152. 

Jaspers (1961), 134. 

It is interesting to note along these lines that Jaspers was formerly a psy- 
chiatrist. 

These are, however, outweighed by the similarities noted thus far: 
Both Jaspers and Arendt attest to the potential of the individual; both 
think philosophy should be practical, communicable and historical; both 
advocate the preservation of our politico-philosophic tradition through a 
re-engagement with it. In sum, they share nothing less than a recognition 
of human plurality and an acknowledgement of historicity as stimuli 
to transcendence at best, or increased historical and phenomenological 
awareness, at least. 

Arendt (1978a); Bernstein (1997); Ettinger (2004); Villa (1996; 2007). 
Arendt (1968a), 8. 

Arendt distance herself from the philosophy of her initial mentor Heideg- 
ger, as per: Young-Bruehl (1982). Arendt also distanced herself from the 
title of political philosopher: “Hannah Arendt im Gesprach mit Giinter 
Gaus” (1964). 

“Judgment deals with particulars ... when the thinking ego moving among 
generalities emerges from its withdrawal and returns to the world of par- 
ticular appearances” (Arendt 1978b, 215; 1982, 10, 13-5, 39-40, 73-5; 
Grumett 2000, 162). 

Arendt (1968a), 187. 
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